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[Tue following remarks on Mr. 
Grote’s Plato, by the late Dr. 
Whewell, are the last the world 
will have from his pen. For seve- 
ral years during the later portion 
of his life, his thoughts had been 
devoted to Plato; and the present 
review was prepared for the press 
immediately before the occurrence 
of the lamentable accident to which 
his death is due. 

Few men of his generation have 
been, during the course of a long 
life, so constantly and prominently 
before the public; and fewer still 
have had a more steady allowance 
of fame and success in so many 
different walks of literature. Nor 
has fame gone at all beyond the 
truth as to the varied nature and 
depth of his acquirements. To have 
occupied the two professorial chairs 
which he held in succession at 
Cambridge—those of Mineralogy 
and Casuistry—requires a very wide 
range of intellectual power; and 
there is scarcely any branch of 
literature or science, to which he 
gave attention, which he did not 
thoroughly master. 

His early years were given chiefly 
to mathematical science ; and though 
m some branches he has been sur- 
passed by individuals, no one has 
attained such eminence as his in all. 
And in this, as well as in other lines 
of study, his influence on the tone 
of thought and education of Cam- 
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bridge has been paramount. As 
long ago as 1825, a writer on mat- 
ters at Cambridge speaks of his 
‘bold, vigorous, and  excursive 
mind,’ and of his having written 
‘the very best elementary treatises 
in science that Cambridge ever pro- 
duced ;’ and till very lately he has 
continued to supply many of the 
scientific journals and Transactions 
of the Scientific Societies with essays 
onvarious pointsof the most abstruse 
subjects of natural philosophy and 
pure mathematics. 

To metaphysics, and mental philo- 
sophy generally, very many of his 
best years were given; and the use 
he has made of them in conjunction 
with his scientific knowledge is well 
shown by his two works on the 
inductive sciences—those by which 
he is most likely to be remembered 
in after-times. For a large portion 
of his life his literary energy was 
enormous; within a very few years, 
besides the History and Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, he produced 
the Bridgewater Treatise on Astro- 
nomy ; Notes on German Churches ; 
Elements of Morality, imeluding 
Polity; Specimens of English Hexa- 
meters, including a translation of 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea; 
a translation of Auerbach’s tale, 
The Professor; besides many smaller 
works, and a great variety of scien- 
tific memoirs and pamphlets on the 
affairs of his University. A con- 
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siderable portion of his time in 
later years was given to the subject 
of international law, a professorship 
of which he has founded by will at 
Cambridge; and he published an 
edition of Grotius de Jure Belli et 
Pacis, with an abridged translation 
of the text. The Hssay ou the 
Plurality of the Worlds, which ap- 
peared a few years since, and revived 
an almost forgotten controversy, 
though published without his name, 
is perhaps one of the most striking 
of his works; and, independently 
of the interest with which he has 
invested the subject, the pure and 
beautiful English in which it is 
written forms a marked contrast 
to the rugged style of several of his 
earlier works. Allusion has already 
been made to his translation of a con- 
siderable number of the Dialogues 
of Plato, which have appeared from 
time to time in the last few years. 
It is, of course, at Cambridge, 
and above all in that college which 
was his pride, and over which he 
has presided for so long, that his 


memory will be chiefly venerated. 
The munificence with which, both 
during his lifetime and by his will, 
he has repaid what he owed to 
Trinity College for his education 
and position, will for ever hand 
down his name among its chief 


No one probably has 


benefactors. 
\ R. GROTE’S History of Greece 
is undoubtedly among the most 
striking and most valuable works 
which our generation has produced. 
It offersto the reader startling novel- 
ties of view and opinion, supported 
by reasons of plain solid good sense : 
and this in a subject well-nigh the 
most familiar and well-worn in the 
whole field of literature. This is true 
of almost every part of the history ; 
but of no part more signally true, 
than of that which refers to the so- 
called ‘ Sophists,’ of whom. Plato’s 
Dialogues and the modern ac- 
counts of the Athens of his time are 
full. Mr. Grote has done us the 
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ever effected more for the advance- 
ment of the studies in which he 
interested himself, or has left the 
impress of his mind more perma- 
nently on the place. He was so 
decidedly the first among all in the 
midst of whom he moved, that to 
him all unhesitatingly and willingly 
gave way. But his liberality and 
largeness of heart always made him 
respect an opponent, and kept him 
free from ever being influenced by 
the spirit of College or University 
cliquism. A noble trait in his cha- 
racter was his almost immediate for- 
getfulness of anything that had 
been written or said against him. 
Another was, the readiness with 
which he would throw himself into 
a new system, however distasteful at 
first, or however much he might 
have opposed it, when he found 
that the change was inevitable. The 
roughness of manner which, in 
spite of his kindliness of heart, to 
some extent characterised his earlier 
years, had been softened as he grew 
older, so as scarcely to exist in the 
later portion of his life ; and he now 
passes away full of years and 
honours, with the love and respect 
of every one who knew him, and 
leaving the feeling behind that 
there is no one to supply his place, 
or fill the blank which his loss has 
created. | 


service of pointing out with great 
clearness and forcethe extraordinary 
amount of confusion of thought 
and prejudice of judgment which 
has prevailed among modern writers 
with regard to this supposed class 
of teachers and writers. He has 
shown that it is in fact no class at 
all, but an assemblage of persons 
of the most diverse tenets and modes 
of exposition: all or almost all 
of them persons who inculcated 
morality and virtue—some of them 
the authors of speculations hardly 
inferior in elevation of tone and 
ingenuity of exposition to Plato 
himself; yet jumbled together by 
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the Platonic commentators in one 
common enumeration of false rea- 
soning, vicious teaching, and selfish 
objects. That a large body of the 
admirers of Plato have imitated 
these charges, one from another, till 
they have become an established sys- 
tem, taken for ‘granted in expound- 
ing Plato, is a truly remarkable 
fact in literature ; and philosophy 
and justice, no less than literature, 
have great obligations to Mr. Grote 
for havi ing so boldly and ingeniously 
dashed aside this established error, 
and approached the study of the 

Platonic writings free from its mis- 
leading and confusing influence. 

With this view of Mr. Grote’s 
insight into the Platonic literature, 
we natur ally welcomed with great 
avidity his present to us of a trans- 
lation and exposition of the Dia- 
logues, so far as is requisite to give 
their import and determine their 
result. Nor do we fail to rate very 
highly the value of what we have 
thus received. Besides a careful 
and spirited translation of the 
leading passages, connected by a 
commentary which gives us the 
bearing and effect of what i is omit- 
ted in the translation, we have 
throughout an activity of thought 
anda sobr iety of judgment exercised 
upon these writings which give ¢ 
meaning to every page, and we have 
moreover 2 fulness of illustration 
from all other writings which in any 
way bear upon the subjects intro- 
duced, which make us admire Mr. 
Grote’s industry in reading, and 
acuteness in extracting the full 
meaning from all that he reads. 
The most practised reader of Plato 
must derive a great treasure of new 
thoughts and new lights from this 
new work of Mr. Grote. 

This being our opinionof the value 
of Mr. Grote’ s Plato, we shall without 
hesitation offer our judgment of any 
points in which it seems to us de- 
fective or erroneous. The respect 
and gratitude which we feel to him 
for all that we have learned from 


Plato. 
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him would be ill shown by ac- 
quiescing in any perverted views of 
the import of the Platonic writings 
which his authority may serve to 
put into or keep in ‘circulation. 

One such impression, which seems 
tous to be a mistaken one, we will 
endeavour to explain. We have 


just praised Mr. Grote for having 


rejected an established system of 
vilifying and misrepresenting Plato’s 
opponents, the Sophists, and ascrib- 
ing to them, in everything that they 
say, sophistry i in its modern English 
meaning. Now, we venture to think 
that Mr. Grote has not thoroughly 
purged himself of an established sys- 
tem of seeing everywhere a profound 
meaning and a solid philosophy in 
the Platonic Dialogues, or at least 
steps towards such a philosophy. 
In order that we may not lose our- 
selves and mislead the reader by 
generalities, we will take one of the 
simplest of the Dialogues, the 
‘ Lysis,’ and point out in what 
manner we consider that this long- 
established delusion of the Platonic 
commentators shows itself in some 
degree in Mr. Grote. 

We gladly borrow from Mr. Grote 
the account of the occasion and 
opening of the Dialogue called 
‘ Lysis,’ or by an aliter title, as is 
common in the Platonic Dialogues, 
‘ Of Friendship.’ 

Socrates relates that as he was 
walking outside the city wall he 
was invited by Hippothales, a young 
man of his acquaintance, into a 
crowded Palestra, where not only 
bodily exercises were habitually 
practised, but debate was carried on 
and intellectual instruction given by 
a Sophist named Mikkos, companion 
and admirer of Socrates. Hippo- 
thales is a passionate admirer of 
Lysis, a beautiful Athenian boy, who 
is also in the Palestra. Hippo- 
thales is ridiculed by Ktesippus, 
another youth, for the manner in 
which he expresses his admiration 
of Lysis. He says to Socrates: 
‘Is it not ridiculous that, with 
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all his admiration for this boy, 
he can find nothing to say which 
any boy in the streets could not 
say: about Democrates his father, 
and Lysis his grandfather, and 
ancestors further up still: and 
about their wealth, and their studs, 
and their victories in games, Py- 
thian, Isthmian, and Nemean, won 
by chariots and by racers? This 
is what he speaks of in prose and 
verse, and of matters older still. 
The other day he was telling us 
that they had an ancient connection 
with Hercules, in virtue of which 
one of their ancestors received Her- 
cules as a guest, he himself being 
descended from Zeus and from 
the patron goddess of his district : 
stories which the old women sing 
in ballads, and much of the same 
kind of stuff. This is what he 
utters, and we have to hear.’ 
Socrates on this says in a friendly 
way to Hippothales that this is not 
a way to talk toa boy. ‘Can you,’ 


says the enamoured youth, ‘ tell me 
any better way? 


Pray do, if you 
can. What must one do to make 
such a boy regard one as a friend ?’ 
Socrates agrees to do so if an op- 
portunity be afforded him of con- 
versing with Lysis. ‘ Accordingly, 
after some well-imagined incidents,’ 
says Mr. Grote, ‘interesting as 
marks of Greek manners,—Socrates 
and Ktesippus, with others, seat 
themselves in the palestra amidst 
a crowd of listeners. Lysis, too 
modest at first to approach, is em- 
boldened to sit down by seeing 
Menexenus seated by the side of 
Socrates: while Hippothales, not 
daring to put himself where Lysis 
“an see him, listens, but conceals 
himself behind some of the crowd.’ 
Socrates then begins to talk with 
Lysis :-— 

Sokr, Well—Lysis—your father and mo- 
ther love you extremely. 

Lysis. Assuredly they do. 

Sokr. They would wish you, therefore, 
to be as happy as possible. 

Lysis. Undoubtedly. 

Sokr. Do you think any man happy, who 
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is a slave, and who is not allowed to doany- 
thing that he desires ? 

Lysis. I do not think him happy at all. 

Sokr. Since therefore your father and 
mother are so anxious that you should be 
happy, they of course allow you to do the 
things which you desire, and never reprove 
nor forbid you ? 

Lysis. Not at all, by Zeus, Sokrates : there 
are agreat many things that they forbid me, 

Sokr. How say you! they wish you to 

be happy—and they hinder you from doing 

what you wish! Tell me, for example, 
when one of your father’s chariots is going 
to run a race, if you wished to mount and 
take the reins, would they allow you to do 
so? 

Lysis. No—certainly : 
allow me. 

Sokr. But whom do they allow then? 

Lysis. My father employs a paid cha- 
rioteer. 

Sokr. What! do they permit a hireling, 
in preference to you, to do what he wishes 
with the horses? and do they give him pay 
besides for doing so ? 

Lysis. Why—to be sure. 

Sokr. But doubtless, I imagine, they 
trust the team of mules to your direction ; 
and if you chose to take the whip and flog, 
they would allow you ? 

Lysis. Allow me ? not at all. 

Sokr. What! is no one allowed to flog 
them ? 

Lysis. Yes—certainly—the mule-groom. 

Sokr. Is he a slave or free ? 

Lysis. A slave. 

Sokr. Then, it seems, they esteem a slave 
higher than you their son; trusting their 
property to him rather than to you, letting 
him do what he pleases, while they forbid 
you. But tell me farther: do they allow 
you to direct yourself—or do not they even 
trust you so far as that ? 

Jysis. How can you imagine that they 
trust me? 

Sokr, But does any one else direct you? 

Lysis. Yes—this tutor here. 

Sokr. Is he a slave ? 

Lysis. To be sure : 
family. 

Sokr. That is shocking: one of free birth 
to be under the direction of a slave! But 
what is that he does, as your director? 

Lysis. He conducts me to my teacher's 
house. 

Sokr. What! do they govern you also, 
these teachers ? 

Lysis. Undoubtedly they do. 

Sokr. Then your father certainly is bent 
on putting over you plenty of directors and 
governors. But surely when you come home 
to your mother, she at least, anxious that 
you should be happy as far as she is con- 
cerned, lets you do what you please about 


they would not 


belonging to our 
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the wool or the web, when she is weaving: 
she does not forbid you to meddle with 
the bodkin or any of the other instru- 
ments of her work ? 

Lysis. Ridiculous! not only does she 
forbid me, but I should be beaten if I did 
meddle. 

Sokr. How is this, by Herakles ? 
you done any wrong to your father 
mother? 

Lysis. Never at all, by Zeus. 

Sokr. From what provocation is it, then, 
that they prevent you in this terrible way 
trom being happy and doing what you wish ? 
keeping you the whole day in servitude 
to some One, and never your own master? so 
that you derive no benefit, either from the 
great wealth of the family, which is managed 
by every one else rather than by you—or 
from your own body, noble as it is. Even 
that is consigned tothe watch and direction 
of another : 
nothing, nor can do any one thing of what 
you desire.—G,. P. i. 503. 

Lysis then says, ‘The reason is, 
Socrates, that I am not yet old 
enough.’ But Socrates rejoins that 
this cannot be the reason, for his 
father and mother allow him to 
read and write, and play the lyre 
for them. ‘Why is it, then,’ he 
asks, ‘that they do not hinder you 
in this case, as they did in the case 
before mentioned ?’ Lysis says, ‘I 
suppose it is because T know this 
last, but did not know the others.’ 
Socrates then says, ‘Well, my 
good friend, you see ‘it is not your 
increase of years that your father 
waits for; but on the very day that 
he becomes convinced that you 
know better than he, he will en- 
trust both himself and his property 
to your management. Ay—and 
your neighbours, too, will judge in 
the same way as your father: and 
the Athenians too, and the great 
king himself, w ill allow you to 
do what you like if they suppose that 
you understand what you are doing.’ 

Socrates then draws the moral 
from this conversation :— 

‘And so you see, my dear Lysis, 
that things which we understand, 
ever ybody will allow us to manage, 
Greeks or Barbarians, men or wo- 
men ; aa if you come to be a wise 
man, my boy, all will be friends 


Have 


and 


while you, Lysis, are master of 
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with you, all will care for you. 
you will be useful and good.’ 
At this, Socrates says :— 


I looked towards Hippothales, and I was 
on the point of committing a blunder: for 
it occurred to me to say, That is the way, 
Hippothales, to address a youth whom you 
love : you ought to check and humble him, 
not to puff him up and spoil him, as you 
have hitherto done. But when I saw him 
agitated and distressed by what had been 
said, I called to mind that though standing 
close by, he wished not to be seen by Lysis. 
Accordingly I restrained myself, and said 
nothing of the kind.—G. P. i. 507. 

So far, the purpose of the dia- 
logue is obvious enough, and is 
very plainly expressed : namely, 
that the w ay to w in a boy’s regard 
and respect is to talk to him so as 
to set his mind to work; and that 
he will like this better than high- 
flown phrases and literary turns of 
expression. The colloquy with the 
boy, by which this is illustrated, 
is much after the fashion of those 
which occur even now in children’s 
books, resembling them not only in 
its general manner, and in the in- 
duction from examples by which 
the moral is illustrated, but in the 
exaggeration with which the moral 
is stated—that if we are wise, 
everybody will entrust us with 
every thing—and in the strokes of 
jocoseness introduced for the sake 
of liveliness, for there is talk about 
putting a pinch of salt in the 
great king’s sauces, and about 
putting powder in his son’s eyes 
if they are diseased, and in other 
features. 

It may seem that this is too 
narrow and trifling a purpose for a 
dialogue of Plato; but it will be 
difficult for any one reading it in 
Mr. Grote’s, or any other good 
translation, to interpret it other- 
wise. The primary importance of 
knowledge as the basis and essence 
of all virtue was a leading feature 
in the doctrine of Socrates, and of 
Plato, in his earlier period espe- 
cially ; and while a valuable lesson 
for men as well as for boys, was not 
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considered too profound to be in- 
culcated by puerile conversation. 

But after this, we proceed to 
something which, though still made 
in a conversation with boys, is 
supposed by the commentators to 
be more profound. When the col- 
loquy with Lysis is brought to a 
close, Socrates engages another boy, 
Menexenus, in conversation. He 
says that he desires of all things to 
have a friend, congratulates Lysis 
and Menexenus upon being friends 
of each other, but begs that they, 
as persons who must know, will tell 
him what friendship is. Hereupon 
the boy Menexenus is entangled in a 
series of perplexities about the mean- 
ing of a friend, philos, in which, as 
we have said, the commentators see, 
not exactly a profound philosophy, 
but steps towards a philosophy of 
friendship:— 

When one person loves another, which is 
the friend of the other? And how if the love 
be only on one side? ‘We call friends or 
lovers of anything philo so-and-so. Friends 
and lovers of horses are philippi, lovers of 
dogs are philocynes, lovers of quails are 
philortyges, lovers of wisdom are philo- 
sophi. But is this so if the dogs and 
horses do not love them in return? Men 
are not properly philosophers, unless not 
only they love wisdom, but wisdom loves 
them, 


In this way the different meanings 
and usages of the term ‘ friend ’ 


are 
played against each other. But it 
would not occur to a common 
reader, we think, that any light 
was thrown upon the nature of 
friendship by this kind of catechism. 
It is, however, continued to the end 
of the dialogue. There are pro- 
pounded various conjectural pro- 
positions—that like loves like, that 
like loves unlike, that good loves 
good, that the indifferent loves the 
good from the feeling of a need. 
Thus we desire physic as a good, 
on account of the need of health. 
But this refers us to another step. 
If health be a good, it must be a 
good on account of something; and 
so we go on from good to good, till 
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at last we must come to some 
higher good ; and so in seeking the 
cause of friendship, we must come 
to some higher aim of friendship, 
a préton philon, on account of which 
all other tendencies to friendship 
exist. 

By a series of speculations of this 
kind, Socrates at last declares him- 
self quite puzzled ; and when at the 
end of the dialogue the boys are 
carried off by their attendant slaves, 
he says :— 

Now, Lysis and Menexenus, we have all 
made ourselves ridiculous, I an old man, 
and you too. For the persons who have 
heard us will say that we think we ave 
friends—for I join myself with you—and 


yet we have not been able to discover what 
a friend is. 


Now, where is the object and 
result of such a dialogue as this? 
If we were to say that it is merely a 
schoolboy’s practice in the meaning 
of words, we should be accused of 
dishonouring Plato by ascribing to 
him anything so frivolous; yet is 
not this the simple way of under- 
standing it? A boy’s discipline in 
the use of words was a very fit 
exercise for the boyhood of philo- 
sophy. And it had an especial 
meaning in Plato’s hands. The 
Greek geometry had just been es- 
tablished. He was one of the prin- 
cipal cultivators of it. That geome- 
try began with definitions, and pro- 
ceeded, reasoning from definitions, 
to the most wonderful, yet unques- 
tionable results. It was a natural 
conjecture at that time that the 
same method, that of reasoning from 
definitions, might lead to valuable 
results, in ethics as well as in 
mathematics. We know that it was 
Plato’s dream, and the object of his 
aspirations. He wished to have a 
definition of philia which might 
contain the essence of all truth about 
friendship. 

Weknowthatthis was buta dream. 
We know that moral truth never 
has been obtained by this method. 
We know that all these puzzles 
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about the meaning of philos are not 
only not philosophy, but are no steps 
towards philosophy. We know 
this, because those who have said 
anything true and valuable about 
the philosophy of friendship have 
not gone on in this line—have not 
pursued the path entered upon by 
Socrates in his conversation with 
Lysis and Menexenus. Take for in- 
stances Aristotle, Cicero, Socrates 
himself, as in his conversations re- 
ported by Xenophon. They are 
not helped at all by such objections 
and solutions of objections as are 
contained in the Lysis. They find 
something, it may be much or 
little, which they think worth saying: 
but it is not that which is sought for 
in the Lysis. With regard to all 
such expositions of the nature and 
value of friendship, it does not even 
deserve to be called, as Mr. Grote 
calls it, a Dialogue of Search. 

We think, therefore, that Mr. 
Grote follows an inappropriate line 
of commentation when he treats 


these various contradictory asser- 
tions, which puzzle the two boys and 
their questioner, as if they led the 
way to profound philosophical doc- 
trines which may be expressed in ex- 
act and even technical language: for 
instance, when he says (i. 523) :— 


The primum amabile, here introduced by 
Sokrates, is described in restricted terms, 
as valuable merely to correct evil, and as 
having no value per se, if evil were as- 
sumed not to exist. In consequence chiefly 
of this restriction, Sokrates discards it as 
unsatisfactory. Such restriction, however, 
is noway essential to the doctrine: which 
approaches to, but is not coincident with, 
the Ideal Good or Idea of Good, described 
in other dialogues as what every one yearns 
after and aspires to, though without ever 
attaining it and without even knowing 
what it is. The Platonic Idea was con- 
ceived as a substantive, intelligible, Ens, 
distinct in its nature from all the parti- 
culars bearing the same name. 


And so on. In this comment Mr. 
Grote appears to us to retain far too 
much of the manner of the commen- 
tators who hold that Plato had at 
every moment, in his mind, his 
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doctrine of Ideas, and all the techni- 
valities with which it was at any 
time invested: and we are really 
surprised that, after brushing away 
all the cobweb speculations of the 
previous editors of Plato about the 
Sophists and their doctrines, he 
should have woven a like web of 
needless and groundless entangle- 
ment in discussing Plato himself. 
We venture to think that in this 
respect his usual solid good sense 
and clear insight have somewhat 
deserted him. 

But we the more lament Mr. 
Grote’s wanderings into these mys- 
tical regions, because his aberrations, 
carrying with them his great au- 
thority, may countenance the fancies 
of weaker men who have wandered 
much further. We cannot but think 
that we see signal examples of 
such wanderings, in no less a person 
than M. Victor Cousin, in his notes 
on his Plato. Of the dialogue now 
before us, for instance, the Lysis, he 
delivers himself in the following 
lofty manner. He says : — 

Here his task is to prepare the way for 
truth, by removing all the possible false 
solutions of a question; and, by the destruc- 
tion of them, to push irresistibly the ad- 
versaries of truth into the abyss of 
scepticism. That is his aim—I mean his 
apparent aim; for, beyond and above the 
abyss into which he precipitates and drives 
into confusion all the false dogmatism of 
his time, there is a higher region into 
which he does not enter, but upon which 
he keeps his eyes fixed, and from which he 
borrows both the seeret force which he 
shows in his combats on this ground, and 
the unalterable serenity of his soul in 
the midst of the ruins which surround him, 
and on the brink of universal scepticism. 


There is much more in this vein ; 
and it is indeed an eloquent example 
of the usual style of Platonic com- 
mentators ; but we are very sorry 
to see it in any degree adopted by 
Mr. Grote, from whom we had 
hoped better things. And we are 
prepared to apply a like criticism to 
other dialogues of the same kind ; 
most of those, namely, in which the 
persons who converse with Socrates 
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are boys: the Laches, Charmides, 
Theages, and the Rivals. Of the 
way in which Mr. Grote has dealt 
with some of these, we may have an 
opportunity of speaking afterwards. 
But before quitting the Lysis, 
there is another point in which we 
differ from Mr. Grote, and which it 
may be worth while to consider for 
& moment. 

Diogenes Laertius has a story 
about this dialogue which places 
the writing and publication of it in 
the lifetime of Socrates. He relates 
that, when Socrates heard Plato read 
his Lysis, he said: ‘ Heavens! what 
a number of things has this young 
man invented about me!’ This 
exclamation is of course to be inter- 
preted as expressing, not a serious 
indignation, but a playful affectation 
of anger. But, as we have said, it 
implies that the dialogue was made 
known to Plato’s circle during 
Socrates’s lifetime. Now, Mr. Grote 
has convinced himself that none of 
Plato’s dialogues were composed 
before the death of Socrates; and 


therefore rejects this story, though 
its authority is otherwise unexcep- 


tionable. Now, as we adhere to the 
hitherto received opinion that 
several of the Platonic dialogues 
were circulated during the lifetime 
of Socrates, we shall take the liberty 
of examining Mr. Grote’s reasons 
for his belief, 

There is no doubt that Soc1 mtents 
sty le of conversation attracted great 
notice during his lifetime ; indeed 
it was that which was most re- 
markable in his mode of living, and 
that which drew to him his ad- 
mirers and disciples. Among the 
results of the notice which he thus 
attracted, we have the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon. We have also, as the 
learned Boeckh has held, another 
piece of contemporary record. 
Diogenes Laertius relates that one 
Simon, a harness-maker at Athens, 
had his shop looking on the Agora, 


? Simonis Socratici, ut videtur, Dialogi quatuor. 
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and that Socrates was in the habit 
of going to this shop and talking 
there. ‘There it was probably that 
he met Euthydemus, and held with 
him the conversations which are 
reported by Xenophon. Now this 
Simon was, we are told, a person of 
an independent mind ; so that when 
Pericles offered to provide for him, 
he refused, that he might keep his 
freedom of speech. He, admiring 
Socrates, was in the habit of taking 
notes of the discourses which 
Socrates held in his shop; and 
these notes he afterwards published, 
—the first published Socratic dia- 
logues. These actual reports of 
conversations of Socrates, it would 
seem that Plato dramatised into his 
Dialogues. We have, it seems pro- 
bable, an example of this Platonic 
mode of exposition. The Dialogue 
on Virtue, one of the four which 
Boeckh has published as having 
been originally edited by Simon, ! 
seems to be a record of the Socratic 
talk out of which Plato constructed 
the Dialogue Meno. And we think 
it will be difficult for anyone to see 
any reason why both these pieces, 
the Report of Simon and the Dia- 
logue of Plato, should not be pub- 
lished during the lifetime of So- 
crates. The Meno professes to be 
written before the death of Socrates, 
and contains strong evidence that 
this is true, in the manner in which 
Anytus, the accuser of — 
and the main cause of his death, i 
introduced. He is represented as 
prejudiced against philosophy ; but 
the accusation of corrupting the 
youth of the city by means of philo- 
sophy , which he afterwards brought 
against Socrates with such fatal 
result, he here directs against the 
Sophists, to whom Socrates is op- 
posed. Anytus here blames him 
on another account; namely, because 
he accuses the most distinguished 
Athenians of neglecting the educa- 
tion of their sons—precisely the 
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topic dwelt upon in Simon’s record 
of Socrates’s conversation.’ And 
still, with a certain goodwill to 
Socrates, he says to him: ‘I ad- 
vise you to be on your gnard. It 
is easy to injure a man at Athens.’ 
This is not likely to have been pub- 
lished after the result of Anytus’s 
accusation had filled all the friends 
of Socrates with horror. 

But in very many places the 
allusions and characters in the 
Flatonic Dialogues seem to us quite 
inconsistent with their having been 
published after B.c. 399, the date of 
the death of Socrates. In the 
Laches, the Athenian generals 
Laches and Nicias are introduced 
discoursing with Socrates upon the 
nature, or rather, as Plato’s usual 
course is, upon the definition of 
courage. Now Nicias lost his life at 
the calamitous Sicilian expedition, 
B.C, 413. It is not likely that he 
would have been introduced, as heis 
in the Laches, after that event. In 


the Theages, the expedition led by 


Thrasyllus against Ephesus and 
Ionia is mentioned, and it is implied 
that the event is as yet uncertain. 
Thrasyllus was defeated B.c. 406. 
It is not likely that his expedition 
would be referred to, as it is, after 
it had ceased to be recent. 

Many of the like indications of 
time might be collected from the 
Platonie Dialogues, and, as we have 
said, the general belief of critics has 
been in favour of the Socratic date 
of some of the dialogues. But, it 
may be asked, what does Mr. Grote 
urge on the other side? Is there 
any external evidence, or internal 
character, on which he founds his 
opinion that some of the Platonic 
Dialoques were published before the 
death of Socrates? External evi- 
dence there is none. Mr. 
alleges none, nor does he rest his 
judgment upon internal character 
in the dialogues themselves : except 
that he thinks that the Protagoras 
and the Phedrus too good to have 
been written by Plato at the age of 
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22 or 24. But as we agree with 
Mr. Grote in placing these two 
dialogues after Plato’s return to 
Athens, twelve years after the death 
of Socrates, we have no occasion to 
contest this opinion. But we 
cannot assent to Mr. Grote’s reasons 
why none of the dialogues were 
written at the earlier period before 
his travels. These reasons are, 
briefly, that to publish such dia- 
logues would have been disrespectful 
to Socrates, and that the state of 
Athens was such, that Plato could 
not have had time to write them. 
To which perhaps we may be al- 
lowed to answer briefly, that the 
want of respect to Socrates in pub- 
lishing such dialogues during his 
lifetime has not occurred to any 
previous critic of the dialogues ; and 
that if the Athenians had time to 
listen to Socrates talking, Plato 
might have time to dramatise his 
conversations. And hence we believe 
that several of the shorter dialogues, 
—as the Laches, Charmides, Lysis, 
First Alcibiades, Rivals, Theages, and 
Meno—were probably written before 
Socrates’s trial. 

We would even venture to be so 
precise as to say that we have one 
dialogue which was written and 
published during the trial of So- 
erates. This is the Huthyphvo, 
which professes to be written (and 
we do not see why we should doubt 
the profession) after Anytus had 
brought his accusation of impiety 
against Socrates,and while Socrates’s 
admirers had not yet brought them- 
selves to believe that it could be 
proceeded with seriously. The pur- 
port of the dialogue is, that a charge 
of impiety against Socrates is 
absurd, and that those who talk 
about it do not know what impiety 
and piety mean. What could be 
the object of publishing such a 
dialogue, when the reality of the 
danger had been made manifest by 
its fatal termination? A little earlier 
such a dialogue might produce some 
effect on the Athenian mind. 
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Several of the dialogues which we 
thus place at an early period have 
scheme in some degree ore 
which we may br iefly explain. 

The question being proposed, how 
are we to teach children (and men 
too) virtue, it was about this time 
suggested as a conjectural reply that 
something might perhaps be done 
by substituting the plural for the 
singular. How are we to teach 
children the virtues ? 

This suggestion seems to have 
struck the Athenians of that time 
as a hopeful one; for they knewthere 
were some things which they could 
teach in separate portions—parti- 
cular divisions of learning and 
knowledge. They knew that they 
could teach children and young 
persons arithmetic, that they could 
teach them geometry. If the sepa- 
rate virtues were each a particular 
kind of knowledge, like geometry 
and arithmetic, they might be 
arithmetic. 


taught like geometry or 
But was this so ? 
To work out the consequences of 


this suggestion, they took the names 
of the virtues as commonly current 
—Courage, Temperance, Justice, 
Piety, Holiness, and the like—and 
tried to make solid and exact defi- 
nitions of them. In this way we 
have the Laches, which is employed 
in trying to define Courage; the 
Charinides, which does the same 
for Temperance ; the Lysis, as we 
have seen, for Friendship; and the 
Republic, on a very large scale, for 
Justice. 

Of course the names of virtues in 
Greek, or in any human language, 
are not definite and stable enough 
to erect upon them a vast fabric, as 
that of geometry is erected upon its 
definitions. And it is rare indeed 
that the names of virtues in one 
language correspond so exactly to 
those in another, that they can be 
translated, retaining all the force of 
the reasoning and applications of 
them. And this is one of the main 
difficulties in translating Plato. 
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It is worth our while to take a 
good case of this difficulty, and to 
see how Mr. Grote has dealt with 
it. We will take the case of the 
Charniides. 

Charmides, or Of Sophrosyne, we 
must at first entitle this dialogue ; 
for it is not at first clear what 
we are to give as the English of 
Sophrosyue. Mr. Grote renders it 
Temperance; but cannot go on far 
with this word before its insuf- 
ficiency for the course of the argu- 
ment becomes glaringly apparent. 
The boy Charmides, who hasa good 
character as being sophron, is asked 
what Sophrosyne is: much as if an 
English child, who had been praised 
for being good, were asked what good- 
or a French child, who had 
been commended as sage, were re- 
quired to tell what sagesse is. He 
replies that it is an ordinary quick- 
ness and slowness in doing anything: 
walking, talking, and the like. He 
is reminded that, in many things, 
quickness is better than slowness. 
He then suggests that it is perhaps 
Modesty. Socrates, rather unreason- 
ably, reminds him that Homer s says 
that modesty is a very bad thing in 
a beggar. And then Charmides 
says he has heard some one say 
that Sophrosyne is doing one’s own 
work; and now Critias interposes, 
and says that Sophrosyne is Selj- 
Inowledge. This is a meaning very 
far removed from Temperance; and 
accordingly we conceive that the 
English reader would see nothing 
but confusion in Mr. Grote’s trans- 
lation of such a passage as this :— 
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If temperance consists in knowing, it 
must be a knowledge of something. 

Kritias.-—It isso: it is knowledge of a 
man’s self, 

Sokrates.—What good does this know- 
ledge procure for medical know- 
ledge procures for us health—architectural 
knowledge, buildings, &c. ? 

Krit.—It has no positive 
analogous character: but 
arithmetic nor geometry. 

Sokr.—True, but in arithmetie and geo- 
metry, we can at least indicate a something 
known, distinct from the knowledge. 


us? as 


result of 
neither have 
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Number and proportion are distinct from 
arithmetic, the science which takes cogni- 
gance of them. Now what is that, of which 
temperance is the knowledge,—distinct from 
temperance itself? 

Krit.—It is onthis very point that tem- 
perance differs from all the other cognitions. 
Each of the others is knowledge of some- 
thing different from itself, but not know- 
ledge of itself: while temperance is know- 
ledge of all the other sciences and of itself 
also. 

Sokr.—If this be so, it will of course be a 
knowledge of ignorance, us well as a know- 
ledge of knowledge ? 

Krit.—Certainly.—G. P. i. 485. 


We do not think this will be in 
any degree intelligible to English 
boy or English man. Nor do we 
think that Mr. Grote mends the 
matter by putting it, in his comment, 
into still more technical language. 
‘How,’ he asks, ‘can there be any 
cognition, which is not cognition of 
a given cognitum, but cognition 
merely of other cognitions and non- 
cognitions? There is no vision ex- 
cept of some colour, no audition 
except of some sound: there can be 
no vision of visions, or audition of 
auditions. . . . It is of the 
essence of cognition to be cognition 
of something, and to have its charac- 
teristic property with reference to 
some correlate.’ 

We think that both Charmides 
and Socrates would be even more 
perplexed by this exposition than 
they are represented as being by 
the discourse of Critias itself. And 
the English reader will certainly 
wonder what all this has to do with 
temperance. Mr. Grote appears to 
have forgotten both the Greek boy 
and the English reader. 

Nor, when this matter is divested 
of technicalities, do we see much 
value in it. The drama of the 
Charmides is exquisite, but its philo- 
sophical value is very small. What 
good comes or can come of playing 
against each other the different 
meanings of Sophrosyne; and, in 
the process, accepting as a solid 
argument Homer’s saying in the 
person of a beggar—that a beggar 
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should not be modest? Such a 
dialogue is not fitly named a Dia- 
loque of Search; for it is a search, 
or rather a helpless groping, in a 
hopeless direction. The result is 
not a step to the truth, or even 
towards the truth; for when Plato 
himself comes to use the term 
Sophrosyne in a more definite and 
stable sense, as in the Republic, he 
is not helped,,nor can anyone be 
helped in doing so, by a previous 
knowledge of the puzzles of the 
Charmides. They are puzzles for 
those only who choose to forget 
their Greek or their English. Plato’s 
proceeding in this and the like 
dialogues is not a search of truth, 
but schoolboy exercises on the mean- 
ing and application of words. 

Such is the judgment we find 
ourselves compelled to form respect- 
ing the dialogues of this class; and 
in translating and commenting on 
them, we think, as we have said, 
that Mr. Grote has allowed himself 
to be misled, as many preceding 
critics of Plato have been, by the 
belief of a profound meaning and a 
systematic philosophy existing in 
Plato’s mind, when there was, in 
fact, at the time when he wrote, no 
such thing. 

Mr. Grote not agreeing with us 
in believing the early date of these 
dialogues, has begun his translation 
and exposition of the Platonic Dia- 
logues by presenting to us some of 
those which belong, at least as to 
subject, to a very definite period— 
the trial of Socrates; namely, the 
Apology, the Crito, and the Hu- 
thyphro. Of these we may say a few 
words, and so conclude what we 
have to say of Mr. Grote’s first 
volume. 

The Apology is made the starting- 
point of Mr. Grote’s translation, as 
containing a clear and authoritative 
exposition of the Socratic scheme 
of life and point of view. This Mr. 
Grote has given us in a clear and 
striking manner. We agree with 
him entirely in his opinion that 
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Socrates’s professions of his own 
ignorance of those matters on which, 
by his habit of cross-questioning, he 
exposed the ignorance of others, 
were quite sincere. We do not 
believe that it was ironical, his 
ignorance being merely affected, 
which Mr. Grote considers is the 
common assumption of modern 
critics on the subject. Mr. Grote, 
in like manner, holds those critics 
to be in error who ‘sift with micro- 
scopic accuracy the negative dia- 
logues of Plato, in hope of detect- 
ing the ultimate elements of that 
positive solution which he is sup- 
posed to have lodged therein.’ We 
think that Mr. Grote himself, in 
what he calls the Dialogue of Search, 
has assumed rather too definitely 
the fact of Plato’s systematic search 
of a ‘ positive element.’ 

With regard to the Apology, there 
is an interesting question which has 
long divided the critical world. Is 
it, or is it not, the defence actually 
delivered by Socrates himself before 
his judges? Mr. Grote and Dr. 
Thirlwall give their weighty autho- 
rity to the opinion that the defence 
which we now possess in the Apo- 
logy represents the speech which 
Socrates really made on his trial. 
We, on the other hand, adhere to 
the opinion anciently proclaimed by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus—that 
it is a composition of Plato, intended, 
indeed, to defend and exalt Socrates, 
but also to condemn the Athenian 
people for putting him to death. 
He calls it an ‘encomium in the 
form of an apology ;’ and says that 
it ‘certainly never saw the door of 
a court of justice or an assembly of 
the Agora, being written with 
another purpose.’ We might note 
several passages in confirmation of 
this opinion. For instance, the 
picture of a philosophical life, such 
as Socrates describes his to have 
been, seems more likely to have 
been written by a philosophical 
disciple like Plato, than to have 
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been delivered before a court of 
justice ; especially considering that 
it goes back at least twenty-four 
years to the time when the Clouds 
of Aristophanes was brought upon 


the Athenian stage. And the de- 
tailed reference to that play seems 
to be fitted rather for a literary and 
philosophical than for a judicial 
tribunal. Ayd the argument used 
by Socrates, that it is better for 
everyone to live among good men 
than bad—and that therefore he 
could not have willingly tried to 
make his Athenian neighbours bad 
men, as Meletus accuses him of 
doing—would not be likely to avail 
much in the case of such a criminal 
accusation. We may add the pre- 
diction with which Socrates con- 
cludes his speech :— 

You have done this deed in the hope of 
being freed from the call to give an account 
of your lives. But the result will be very 
different, as I prophesy. There will be 
many more who will call upon you for such 
an account, whom I have hitherto kept 
back, so that you were not aware of their 
existence. They will be more vehement 
in their appeals to you than I have been, 
as being younger and more indignant at 
your acts. 

Surely this is Plato prophesying 
what Plato would do—not Socrates 
describing what Socrates had done. 

The Crito is another dialogue 
relating to the close of Socrates’s 
life. It contains the proposal of 
Socrates’s friend Crito, that he 
should escape from the prison in 
which he is already confined under 
sentence of death, and Socrates’s 
discourse on the occasion of this 
proposal, This dialogue Mr. Grote 
has commented upon in an instruc- 
tive manner, and we do not find 
any ground to dissent from what he 
says. 

We do not find here that he 
assents to Schleiermacher’s opinion, 
that the Crito is a mere report of 
a conversation actually held by 
Socrates, as he assents to that 
critic’s opinion that the Apology 
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is a mere report of the actual 
defence of Socrates. We think 
that anyone who reads the Crito 
with attention can hardly fail to 
perceive that it is not an actual 
conversation, but a rhetorical com- 
position, as Mr. Grote explains at 
length. No doubt the Athenians 
were a very poetical race, but 
hardly so poetical as to introduce 
into their conversation a personi- 
fication of the Laws, like that which 
occurs in the Crito. The Laws are 
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represented as remonstrating with 
Socrates on his project of escaping 
their sentence. They speak with 
all the dignity of the chorus of a 
tragedy ; and we conceive that this 
tone must have been beyond the 
pitch of conversation even among 
the Athenians. The tone of the 


dialogue is, as Mr. Grote observes, 
rhetorical, not dialectical, though in 
many places Plato greatly depre- 
ciates rhetoric; here he employs it 
with ability and effect. 
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THE PASSION OF MARTIN HOLDFAST. 


HERE were ten of us ; but four 
brothers and five sisters had 
died ere I reached manhood. So, 
too, had my father and mother. 
I was left quite alone in the old 
house—half manor-house, half farm- 
house — before I was five-and- 
twenty. 

Half manor-house and half farm- 
house—for I was one of a race that 
had thought it no shame to farm 
the scanty acres that many genera- 
tions had tenaciously clung to. We 
had come of gentle blood—a stream 
seldom warmed by genius or struck 
by the imagination, but unstained 
by baseness and untainted by vice 
or disease; a simple family, dis- 
charging simple duties, and satisfied 
by simple pleasures. The Norwoods 
were a many-acred house ; but in 
ours there had been none such as 
Gerald Norwood, who had been the 
shameless paramour of a graceless 
queen. The Savilles held a greater 
place in the county, but the Hold- 
fasts had been honest God-fearing 
gentlemen and modest women, who 
stayed at home, while Kate Saville’s 
trim ankles and short petticoats 
were piquant toasts at Whitehall ; 
while Frank Saville was selling his 
fickle faith as his sister Kate had 
sold her blushes and her smiles. 
We had no eminent historical names 
on a roll that yet went baek—son 
succeeding father in unbroken line 
—to a time when the craft of 
Danish freebooters still prowled 
round the stormy headland or 
entered the river mouth—ere yet 
the Stuarts were knighted; no 
famous ancestors who had _ shot 
their countrymen like crows, who 
had harried their neighbours’ kine, 
who had soiled their hands with 
French or English gold. 

I know not on God’s earth a more 
abandoned and desolate spot than 
that on which the original Holdfast 
had chosen to establish his house. 
He must have been a_ blinded 


Pagan; no member, certainly, of 
any of those Christian societies 
which built their fanes on the 
pleasant Strath of Moray, or in the 
fertile valley of the Tweed. 

Along the north-eastern seaboard 
of Bentshire runs a long range of 
sandy hillocks. They are as de- 
serted as the desert. A few conies 
burrow in their sides, and when 
spring returns the shy curlew lays 
her eggs among the bent. They 
were built up centuries ago by the 
terrible blaststhat blew from the Nor- 
thern Sea, and the roots of coarse, 
scrubby, scanty herbs, such as grow 
in the desert, bind them together. 
When the sand first began to 
advance upon the solid land, the 
people thought that God’s judgment 
had at length come upon them in 
visible form. They were driven 


out of their farm-houses and out of 
their villages : the silent, impalpable 
foe rose over their fields and their 
cattle-sheds, over church and steeple, 


as the snow rises. At length the 
plague abated; at length it was 
stayed. The enemy halted; but 
except these desolate mounds no- 
thing remains of what was once a 
fertile and densely-populated Hun- 
dred. He halted, and as the scanty 
vegetation took root and bound the 
loose sand together, a great out- 
work between the sea-wind and the 
rich inland straths was formed. So 
imminent had been the danger, and 
so merciful the deliverance, that old 
Parliaments enjoined that no man 
should pull the bent for any purpose 
whatever, and visited offenders with 
heavy penalties. The place is not 
comely —not desirable. What 
brought the conies there, Heaven 
knows. As the scape-goat was sent 
into the wilderness, a scape-coney 
may have been sent among the sand- 
hills. These desert Bedouin conies 
do not resemble their sleek cousins 
of the plains. A ragged, disreput- 
able, starved, Arab-like race, as 
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tough as a Russian hide, and as 
stringy as the harp of Erin. 

But at one point the foe has 
marched well into the interior, and 
left between the sandy rampart and 
the sea a slice of navigable country, 
perhaps a mile in breadth. This 
narrow strip runs from the mouth 
of the Blackwater a dozen miles to 
the north. The population is thin 
and scattered. There are some 
half-dozen farm-houses ; the cottages 
of a few fishermen under the lee of 
the Giant’s Crag (which forms and 
protects a miniature harbour) ; Mar- 
vell Park, upon a bend of the 
Blackwater ; and in its near neigh- 
bourhood, the Heughs. And the 
Heughs is the farm manor-house of 
which I have spoken, where the 
Holdfasts had lived and died, and 
where I[— Martin Holdfast— was 
born. 

Yes, the house is gaunt—not 
grim with a venerable antiquity, 
but simply gaunt. There is no other 
word that expresses its anomalous 
character so well. It was of great 
length and great height—the roof, 
however, adding little to the height; 
for in this class of building the 
roof (of which Flemish and Nor- 
man builders have made so much) 
always seems to be an afterthought. 
The builders built the walls up till 
they could build no longer (as if 
to make full use of their title, a 
clo usque ad centrum), and then 
recollected by chance that it was 
necessary to roof them in. Win- 
dows, all of a precisely identical 
pattern, and placed at equal dis- 
tances from each other, strove to 
break the monotony of the flat 
walls—in vain. I never counted 
them, but there must have been at 
least thirty in the front wall alone ; 
in the days of the war window-tax 
we had been forced to brick a full 
half of them up, else they would 
have ruined my thrifty grandfather. 
The house had been whitewashed 
ence by some enterprising proprietor, 
with the result only of making its 
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ugliness and its gauntness more visi- 
ble. It was a landmark for sailors. 
Italian and Spanish sailors, coming 
from Genoese palace and Venetian 
dome, must have regarded it and 
its builders dubiously. It had no 
shadows; no phantoms lurking in 
retired recesses ministered to the 
imagination. It stared the whole 
country-side in the face—it was 
naked, and not ashamed. 

Yet I loved the place. My own 
rooms were near the roof (I hate 
the ground-floor of a house), and 
commanded a wide sweep of sand- 
hill and sea. I was little of a 
bookman; a few volumes of ballad 
poetry and Calvinistic theology lay 
on one of the shelves; but guns, 
and fishing-rods and tackle, and 
the skins of curious birds and 
animals that I had shot, hung about 
the walls, and gave an air of rustic 
cheerfulness to the rooms. On the 
one hand stretched the sea; on the 
other the sandy bents; while round 
the house lay deep dark pools of 
fresh water, where, during the day, 
black-coated coots dived among 
the long reeds and bulrushes that 
fringed the banks—where, during 
the long moonlight nights of winter, 
wild duck and wild geese swarmed. 
At such times, as I lay a-bed, I 
could hear through the open window 
(1 have a passion for cold water and 
fresh air) the swift beat of wings 
through the silent night, and the 
clamour of widgeon and mallard, 
and teal and barnacle, as they 
splashed in the hags—once or twice, 
in the dead of winter, the trumpet- 
like challenge of the hooper. 

The gaunt old house had once 
been gay enough; but its cheerful- 
ness had died out as the unnoted 
years went by. My father, who 
held some small office in the Cus- 
toms or the Excise, was one of the 
truest gentlemen I ever knew— 
doing his work quietly, simply, un- 
ostentatiously ; and hating with a 
perfect hatred whatever savoured 
of noisy display or vulgar charlatan- 
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ism. The constancy, the thought- 
fulness, the piety of a mother’s 
love surpass all other love (for 
other love is hard to earn, and 
seldom repays the spendthrift who 
squanders his own to win it); and 
though mine went away before I 
had learnt to value rightly that 
unspeakable tenderness, I think we 
shall meet in heaven—if I get 
there. Yet, long after many of us 
had been taken, the Heughs, spite 
of its gauntness, was a merry house. 
There was always a pleasant clatter 
in the farm-yard, Dandy barks 
distractedly at the geese, who hiss 
at his performances: Ciss, with her 
two chubby hands in the pockets 
of her jacket, looks on admiringly : 
the black cat on the top of the 
water-butt has his tail in the air: 
Jess, the pretty maid-of-all-work, 
is up to her armpits in soap suds, to 
which she occasionally treats Jim 
when his attentions become em- 
barrassing: shrill cocks and hens, 
and a perennially indignant turkey- 
cock, add to the clatter. But the 
court-yard has grown silent. Poor 
little Ciss—‘sair hauden doun by 
the bubbly-jock ’-—has escaped from 
her persecutor; and Jess, grown 
old and crusty, does not splash her 
swain with soap suds any more. 
She still keeps the Heughs, it is 
true—she and I and Donald being 
all that remain of a score or so— 
but her face is not so pleasant to 
look upon as in the old days; and 
Donald has been heard to swear, 
when hard pressed at times, that 
Jim’s once blooming mistress is 
‘a thrawn deevil.’ O pallid ghosts 
of rosy loves, where be your golden 
nets in which the fowler was snared 
—your kisses and smiles ? 

Our post-town is Middleton, and 
Middleton lies six miles up the 
country across the sand-hills, on 
a broad sweep of the Blackwater. 
I think the exquisite authoress of 
Cranford could -have told a plea- 
sant story about the people that 
dwell there; but they are not in 
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my way at present. You know 
Dr. Hackaback, the clergyman, by 
reputation at ‘least, —his treatise 
On the Eternity of I ‘uture Punish. 
ments is a standard work. I think 
his views on the eternal torments 
of the wicked have grown more 
decided since the growth of dis- 
sent in his parish. His opinions on 
penal topics are, however, entirel 
acquiesced in by the Bailie, the 
Surgeon, the two Bank agents, and 
the Misses Peterson, who form the 
aristocracy of town and church. 
Here, at least, the Broad Church, 
one is glad to know, has no foot- 
ing; for the Broad Church has 
grown fashionable, and is rapidly 
becoming a nuisance. Yet these Low 
Church people — our Hackabacks 
e not rendered 
actively unhappy by their religious 
convictions. There is a gloomy 
tinge in their lives, it is true ; they 
talk scandal, they buy and they 
sell, they eat ‘and th ry drink ‘ sadly, 
after the manner of their people ;’ 
but then the east wind and a clouded 
heaven are enough to account for 
and to justify the absence of bois- 
terous enjoyment. A dyspeptic 
people usually accept the Calvin- 
istic theory of the Fall, and the east 
wind is a minister of dyspepsia. 
Thus both our outer and inner 
horizons are gloomy—we have none 
of the gaiety of more favoured na- 
tions. I don’t think that the fishers 
and the farmers who dwell outside 
the sand-hills are looked upon with 
much favour by Dr. Hackaback, 
for they are Dissenters to a man. 
I am his sole adherent on this side 
Sahara —if, indeed, he look upon 
me as an adherent, and not as one 
likely to share the doom of those 
who are neither cold nor hot. But 
somehow the religion of these fishers 
and farmers appears to do them 
more good, to afford them more 
comfort, to stick closer to them, 
than the religion of the upper 
classes in Middleton. Why it 
should be so, I do not know. 
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Mr. Blastem, our Methodist re- 
vivalist, is not a reformed drunkard, 
or adulterer, or prize-fighter (as 
most of our revivalists are), but 
he is certainly a less accomplished 
man than the rival doctor; he has 
a permanent cold in his nose, and 
his throat is as rough as a saw, so 
that his voice is not pleasant to the 
carnal sense. Nor is his creed, to 
the minds of unregenerate lay- 
men, in any the smallest point dif- 
ferent from that which is taught in 
the parish church. If he differ in 
any respect, it is that his prospect 
of hell-fire is even clearer and more 
direct than Dr. Hackaback’s. Yet 
these shrewd simple fishers love 
him, and are comforted by the fire 
out of heaven—the fire and brim- 
stone—which he rains down upon 
them. How is this ? 

I had been brought up in this 
gloomy creed. Hell was to me a 
tremendous reality before I had cut 
my first teeth. I was taught in 
the nursery that God was a terrible 
tyrant, who delighted in taking 
vengeance and in shedding blood. 
As I grew up, the scheme was ex- 
plained to me with amazing dis- 
tinctness. We had it all laid down 
for us at school, in the form of 
question and answer; and even to- 
day I cannot look at the old text- 
book, over whose awful and wicked 
riddles teacher and pupil—the pupil 
being ten years old—puzzled them- 
selves daily, without feelings of in- 
dignation, horror, and astonishment. 
Listen to the lesson which we were 
taught :— 


Teacher.—What hath God specially de- 
creed concerning angels and men? 

Pupil.—God, by an eternal and immu- 
table decree, out of his mere love, for the 
praise of his holy grace, to be manifested in 
due time, hath elected some angels to glory, 
and in Christ hath chosen some men to 
eternal life, and the means thereof; and 
also according to his sovereign power, and 
the unsearchable counsel of his own will 
(whereby he extendeth or withholdeth 
favour as he pleaseth), hath passed by and 
foreordained the rest to dishonour and 
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wrath, to be for their sin inflicted, to the 
praise of the glory of his justice. 

Teacher.—Did man continue in 
estate where God at first created him ? 

Pupil.—Our first parents being left to 
the freedom of their own will, through the 
temptation of Satan transgressed the com- 
mandment of God in eating the forbidden 
fruit, and thereby fell from the estate of 
innocency wherein they were created. 

Teacher.—Did all mankind fall in that 
first transgression ? 

Pupil—The covenant being made with 
Adam as a public person, not for himself 
only, but for his posterity, all mankind 
descending from him by ordinary genera- 
tion sinned in him, and fell with him in 
that first transgression. 

Teacher.—Into what estate did the fall 
bring mankind ? 

Pupil.—The fall brought mankind into 
an estate of sin and misery. 

Teacher.—What are the punishments of 
sin in the world to come ? 

Pupil.—The punishments of sin in the 
world to come are everlasting separation 
from the comfortable presence of God, and 
most grievous torments in soul and body, 
without intermission, in hell fire, for ever. 


that 


Other lads could repeat this by rote, 
without appearing to attach any 
weight to the words; but I could 
not. I was tormented by this 
vision which the gloomy logic of 
a theologian had conjured up—this 
vision of a race which a jealous 
God had created for eternal tor- 
ment. I reflected and I rebelled. 
To hold to such a faith would, I 
felt, drive me into the direst un- 
belief. I did not know who God 
might be; but I was determined, 
at all hazards, to deny that he 
looked with cruel complacency upon 
the agony of his creatures. On 
this ground I might find rest for 
the sole of my foot—for a time at 
least. 

But Hackaback and Blastem did 
not stop here. I knew that the 
doctor was at the dinner-table very 
much like other men—thathe played 
a respectable rubber, and was par- 
ticular about his port. Yet when 
he mounted the pulpit he told us 
that the world and the things of 
the world were accursed ; that our 
bodies were the servants of Satan ; 
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that we were to flee not merely 
from the wrath to come, but from 
all that seemed to make life beauti- 
ful and desirable—the lusts of the 
flesh,ashe calledthem. Mr. Blastem 
was by nature ascetical, and I be- 
lieve that, more or less, he practised 
what he preached. But my whole 
soul revolted against the doctrine. 
Was not the world—even our 
barren corner of the world—good 
and fair, and the handiwork of a 
Divine builder? These sunrisings, 
these sunsettings, the blue water, 
the blue heaven, were made by his 
hand, and yet we were to turn 
away from them as from evil delu- 
sions! This sense of beauty which 
had been born with us; this capacity 
forintellectual enjoyment; the sweet 
dominion of the senses; this body 
and mind so wondrously framed, 
were the lures with which the 
Devil angled for our souls. And 
the world was not the solemn 
theatre for heroic action which 
wise statesmen, and sweet poets, 
and meditative philosophers had 
esteemed it, but a place of evil 
spirits, a high-road to hell, a sinful 
City of the Plain, from which the 
remnant that God would save 
must instantly separate themselves. 
‘ Arise, and flee to the mountains.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘God has made the 
world, and the people who are in it; 
he has made the senses and the 
imagination and the intellect as 
well as the soul; and I will curse 
nothing that he has made.’ 

I had been designed for ‘the 
ministry;’ but my teachers found 
that I was possessed by an evil 
spirit of unbelief, and they let me go. 
And then, gun in hand, I wandered 
across desolate moorlands or by the 
sleepless sea, day after day, and left 
the theologians to carry on their 
windy war. The old place was very 
lonely by this time; but when a 
man is hardy in body and soul; 
loving the open air, his gun, his 
horses, his dogs; when he is five- 
and-twenty years old, and six feet 
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two in his stockings, he has no 
right to be permanently unhappy. 

Nor was I—only I felt that the 
colour of the life which I had in- 
herited was somewhat grey. It 
wanted colour and brilliancy. I 
was passingly happy in the excite- 
ment of the chase; but our rustic 
merrymakings were not lively. 
Phillis had soft pensive eyes, not 
averse to love; but then, her hands 
were red and lumpy, and the old 
farmer’s views about the weather 
were as tedious as a sermon by Dr. 
Hackaback. The fishers’ life did 
not lack adventure; how could it, 
when their field of battle and glory 
was the sea: yet on land, though 
good fellows in the main, they were 
sadly prosy; and their serious talk 
had a flavour of Blastem which was 
notseductive. ‘I will die of tediwn 
vite,’ I said. 

There was one house, indeed, 
which was not utterly hard and 
prosaic and unlovely, like the rest. 
An air of romance—the only ro- 
mance I thought that lingered any- 
where about—blew through Mar- 
vell Park. But Marvell Park was 
empty, and had been empty for 
many years. 

The chief approach to the park 
was distant about a mile from the 
gaunt old house that I have been 
describing. The gates were mas- 
sive, yet the iron-work was of a 
quaint, delicate pattern, the work 
of foreign artists. But it had 
grown green and mildewed by long 
neglect. A stone pillar stood on 
either hand; on the top of each a 
strange cat-like creature, in act to 
spring, grinned at the passer-by. 
A scroll ran round the capitals: 
‘Swirr anp Sure.’ Our seaboard 
is very bare; but what wood we 
have, lies within the walls of Mar- 
vell Park. I am not persuaded 
that it adds, except in winter, to 
the cheerfulness of the place ; for it 
consists almost exclusively of ever- 
greens, worn by the east wind into 
ghastly and grotesque figures; until, 
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as one nears the house, a sombre 
avenue of yew and cypress shuts 
out the sunshine. Ona neighbour- 
ing knoll stands a group of Scottish 
firs, rent by lightning and storm— 
a group of ragged Titans. The 
house itself belongs to the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, and 
consists mainly of chimneys. Little 
quaint, comical turrets have broken 
out all over it, like the small-pox. 
The rain is carried away in pipes 
that are extremely visible, and falls 
from the mouths of singularly droll 
demons into an ancient moat that is 
now turned into a flower-garden. 
The narrow windows are filled with 
stained glass, figured over with 
roses and lily-flowers and the arms 
of the House of Marvell. And the 
arms of the House of Marvell are 
chiselled in full above the doorway 
—three cat-like creatures, in act to 
spring, and the motto ‘Swirr AND 
Sure.’ 

The house looks down upon the 
Blackwater—here half-sea, half- 
river. Twice aday 

The salt-sea water passes by, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 


It makes a silence, not by staying 
the murmur of the river—which 
among these levels flows too slug- 
gishly to attract the ear—but by 
driving away the multitudes of wad- 
ing birds which gather upon the 
shore when the tide has ebbed. 
For these wide, uncovered spaces of 
sand and mud are loved by all birds 
with long legs and long bills— 
heron, curlew, snipe, and the like. 
When the tide is out of an autumn 
night, the clatter is prodigious. 
Seated on the balustrade in front of 
the house, I have heard hoarse 
murmurs and shrill complaints, not 
of heron and curlew alone, but of 
strange foreign birds, brilliant in 
purple and gold, who have sum- 
mered among the icebergs of Spitz- 
bergen, and who will winter in the 
Mediterranean. To listen to their 
cries is to listen to the stories of 
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great travellers, who have talked to 
niggers in Central Africa, or sailed 
across the Lagoons, where the golden 
domes of St. Mark are earliest 
kissed by the sunrise. 

So from the entrance-gate to the 
river mouth this wasmy land of fairie 
—my shore of old romance. But 
no Queen of Fairie beckoned to me 
at sunset. The house was kept by 
an old woman—lI might call her an 
old hag without impropriety, for 
Madge Carmichael was as tough 
and yellow and hard-favoured as 
any hag in fiction. But she let 
me wander through the place at 
will—through hall and boudoir and 
gallery. And these rambles were 
full of delight; for the hall was 
stored with trophies of the hunt; 
and old-fashioned feminine nick- 
nacks, of delicate and cunning 
work, lay in boudoir and drawing- 
room; and the gallery was crowded 
with the portraits of the Marvells 
—portraits which each bore the 
sign-manual of some famous painter. 
For the Marvells had always been 
munificent patrons of the Muses, 
and the art of Rubens and Van- 
dyke and Reynolds and Gains- 
borough had been wooed, not in 
vain, 

Loitering in this dimly-lighted 
gallery, I came at length to know 
those old Marvells, and what kind 
of men and women they had been 
while in the flesh. Let us wander 
for a moment among the pictures, 
and I will act as cicerone. That 
is the first Sir Hugh, who hit the 
unbelievers hard at Ascalon, who 
was knighted by Coeur de Lion. He 
it was, I fancy, who first intro- 
duced these spotted pards into the 
scutcheon of the house—the leo- 
pard-cat of the East. The story 
goes, at least, that he brought one 
of these fierce playthings with him 
from the Syrian desert, though a 
laterannalistdeclares that the words 
of the old chronicle, rightly trans- 
lated, simply mean that he found a 
wife or mistress in the land of Islam. 
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Sir Reginald was the chief of the 
house during the reign of Mary, 
and the Queen’s portrait hangs be- 
side his own. It is the picture of a 
girl in her first youth, attired in a 
demure conventual habit. The 
heavy sombre dress emphasises the 
gay and delicate beauty of the face, 
the peach-like bloom on the white 
cheek, the covert smile that lurks 
between the tinted lips. The pic- 
ture alone is enough to craze a man ; 
and Sir Reginald was all his life 
madly in love with the original. 
He went in Melville’s suite to the 
English Court, and wrote home, in 
his pleasant courtly Scotch, some 
very pleasant letters about the Vir- 
gin Queen: how she danced, how 
she played the virginals, how she 
had red curly hair, how she ‘kittled’ 
the Earl of Leicester; whereat poor 
Mary laughed very heartily when 
they were read to her, and clever- 
ly mimicked ‘our august Sister.’ 
Vandyke painted Sir Philip, who 
fought against the Roundheadswith 
Montrose—a quick-spirited, pas- 
sionate man, who swore at their 
‘d—d covenant’ in an awful way, 
I have heard. When the Scots had 
disposed of their king at an unpre- 
cedentedly ruinous sacrifice, Sir 
Philip went abroad, and roamed up 
and down the Low Countries during 
the best years of his life, often 
starving, his gay suit sadly the 
worse for wear, but keeping up his 
heart withal, and cursing Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth heartily in 
great round Cavalier oaths. The 
second Sir Philip was intimate with 
Claverhouse, and was commonly 
called ‘Beelzebub’ by the west- 
country Whigs. When Dundee’s 
stormy spirit was fairly under the 
turf, he was reconciled to the new 
government; but he never loved 
William, and used in his latter 
years to laugh heartily at the great 
Dean’s translation of the King’s 
motto, Recepit, non rapuit— The 
receiver is as bad as the thief.’ 
Young Sir David—the handsomest 
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of a handsome race—left his young 
wife to share a mad frolic with 
Prince Charlie, and went to his 
doom at Carlisle one raw winter 
morning as blithely as to his bridal, 
His lady’s portrait hangs beside 
him. May Sybil Marvell was the 
prettiest heiress in Bentshire, and 
the soft, languid eyes of the 
widowed bride on Gainsborough’s 
canvas have not yet forgotten 
how to love. And here at last is 
Lawrence’s portrait of the late 
lord (for Pitt made him a peer 
when he ratted) in his Star and 
Garter, who gambled with Fox 
and jested with Sheridan, and 
went a-roving with the Heir-Ap- 
parent, and enjoyed other elegant 
amusements of the metropolis when 
George the Third was king. He 
died the other day—sauvely, deco- 
rously—going to the tribunal of 
his Maker as he would have gone 
to a levee at St. James’s. But at 
heart he was an unconverted 
heathen, and the courtly epitaph 
to the courtier’s memory inscribed 
upon the Greek mausoleum which 
he built in the Chase, terminates 
with a verse from Catullus. 

Such were the Marvells—so far 
as the flesh went, undoubtedly a 
fine race—the men handsome and 
gallant, the women of a most 
delicate and piquant type of 
beauty. Yet, as one studied them 
closely, it was impossible to escape 
a feeling of discomfort, nay, even of 
pain. The beauty was undeniable; 
but there was a stealthiness in its 
lithe grace. I felt at times that 
there was neither man nor woman 
upon the walls who might not rise 
up, dagger in hand, and crawl 
noiselessly upon the victim who 
had wounded the pride or crossed 
the ambition of the race. The 
bluffest soldier had a crafty smile ; 
in the soft eye of pure maiden, 
round the ripe lips of voluptuous 
dame, one started to find a lurking 
menace—the menace of cruel hate 
and swift revenge. Such were the 
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fancies: that I conjured up; but 
though there were suspicious la- 
cunae in the social annals of the 
house, I found nothing to verify my 
conjectures. I found, on the con- 
trary, that they had ever been well 
esteemed by their fellows and con- 
temporaries. Spenser had given his 
dear friend ‘ Will Marvelle’ a copy 
of The Fairie Queen; Sir Philip had 
been the chosen comrade of Colonel 
Richard Lovelace ; in the dedica- 
tion of a volume of poems by a 
famous poet and diplomatist who 
poetised and diplomatised under 
Queen Anne (the volume bears 
date 1709, and was published by 
Jacob Jonson), the writer declared 
that Sir Hugh was the finest gentle- 
man of his age; letters from the 
most eminent scholars and artists 
of England and France, which 
spoke of a more than imperial 
munificence, were thrust into odd 
volumes of T'he Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and The Annual Register, which 
rotted in the library. 

Of the present Marvells I knew 
little or nothing. I knew indeed 
that the old lord, who had lived, 
not at Marvell Park, but at some 
princely palace in a remote Highland 
county, had recently died, and that 
the quotation from Catullus had 
been duly inscribed upon the head- 
stone; I knew that he had, perforce, 
left the title and the bulk of his 
estates to a son whom he had 
driven from the castle, because he 
(the son) had unfilially persisted 
in attending the parish church of a 
Sunday when he was needed to 
make the fourth at a rubber; I knew 
that he had left Marvell Park to a 
distant cousin—a plain Henry Mar- 
vell, who had long held a high 
diplomatic post at a Continental 
Court. More than this I did not 
know, and my ignorance was shared 
by all my neighbours; and if Mr. 
Jobson the factor, or Madge Car- 
michael were better informed, they 
kept their knowledge to them- 
selves, 
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Opposite the point where, at low- 
water, the Blackwater joins the sea, 
a dyke or embankment has been 
formed. The land lies low, and, 
until this dykewas raised, had been 
frequently flooded. I sat here, 
gun in hand, one afternoon about the 
middle of the month of February. 
The tide was full, and washed 
the pebbles on the other side of the 
dyke. It was a true February day 
—cold, cheerless, inhospitable. The 
evening shadows were already ga- 
thering into the sky while I sat and 
watched the ducks as they flew up 
and down the bends of the river, 
and an old seal which thrust its 
bullet head occasionally above wa- 
ter to squint at the salmon nets. 
Angus, the tacksman, had urgently 
implored me to free him from the 
depredations of this wily old rascal. 
He declared, with tears in his eyes, 
that it had made his life a burden 
tohim. It had had a bite out of 
every large salmon he had caught 
this year, and once or twice when 
entangled among the nets it had 
viciously smashed them, right and 
left. The old thief was keeping 
his distance just now, but a bright- 
eyed vigilant northern diver was 
sailing within shot. He had come 
up with the tide, and, having 
finished his afternoon meal, was 
looking about him before going 
off to sea. I had raised my gun, 
half-minded to give him the benefit 
of a cartridge, when the sound of 
skates on the frozen canal at my 
back—shrill in the frosty stillness— 
caught my ear, and I turned round. 

Artemis and her train! one of 
her nymphs at least. On she came, 
with the swift, lithe, indolent ease 
of an accomplished skater—hissing 
through the keen February air— 
her cheeks rosy with the cold and 
the fleetness of her flying feet. She 
came ; who I knew not; I knew only 
that a lovely apparition had rushed 
swiftly out of the February gloom, 
and had steadied herself at my side. 
Colour enough for you, my pre- 
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Raphaelite masters ! A dark purple 
jacket, a skirt of the same colour, 
only a shade lighter, looped up 
above an orange petticoat ; a wide- 
awake, covered with the skin of 
some strange animal—a leopard or 
panther—with a black-cock’s feather 
stuck coquettishly at the side. I 
could not tell whether her face was 
pretty or the reverse ; but I felt at 
least that she was supremely grace- 
ful, that every movement betrayed 
an exquisite abandon, that each 
supple limb was soft and pliant and 
obedient to the lightest behest of 
the soul. I thought, somehow, 
of the glorious riot of the tiger- 
cubs in Rubens’ famous pictures, 
—perhaps the panther’s skin sug- 
gested the association. Beautiful 
as a wild animal—it might be as 
fierce and cruel. 

She had stopped at my side, but 
she did not notice me at first. ‘ How 
beautiful !’ she whispered to herself, 
as she looked across the embank- 
ment. A wintry gleam of sunshine 
had struck the sandhills, making 


them all golden, and lighted up for 
a passing moment the sullen sea. 


‘How beautiful!’ and then sud- 
any, with a little ery of pain, 
‘Ah! my foot !’ 

She stooped to undo her skate, 
and then she saw me. She took 
me, perhaps, for a poacher or 
vagrant, for she gave a sharp hur- 
ried glance backward along the 
canal; but her alarm, if she felt 
any, lasted but a moment. ‘I am 
afraid I must trouble you,’ she said, 
turning her eyes full upon me. ‘ 2 
must ask you, Mr. , Mr. —— 

* Holdfast,’ I answered, for ca 
voice interrogated. 

She smiled; then I saw rightly 
how beautiful she was. Her smile 
lighted up her face as the sunrise 
lights up the sea. 

‘I am so glad. You are our 
neighbour, you know—or rather 
you don’t know. Could you undo 


my skate? It hurts my ankle. I 
am May Marvell.’ 
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She held out her foot—a small, 
clean-cut, shapely foot, cased in a 
matchless little boot. A Middleton 
artiste might have seen such a boot 
in his dreams, but certainly no such 
boot had he actually handled. A 
few inches of mauve stocking, tight 
and taut, were visible above the 
boot; for her petticoat, without be- 
ing exactly scrimp, like those which 
Swiss maidens wear in the Ober- 
land, was obviously a very service- 
able ‘article, not by any means de- 
signed to restrict the free use of the 
limbs. I loosened her skate, and 
she thanked me with easy compo- 
sure. 

*T have lost John, our fat coach- 
man, to whose care I was made 
over. The ice must have given 
way with him. But, though it gets 
dark at mid-day here, I cannot lose 
my way, can I?’ 

I explained to her as well as | 
could (for I was dazed by her 
beauty and the unexpectedness of 
her descent: had Aphrodite, as of 
yore, suddenly manifested herself 
out of a cloud, 1 could not have 
been more so) that there was a short 
cut across the bents to Marvell, and 
offering to show her the way to the 
Park-gate, advised her to quit the 
ice and her skates. She did so at 
once—with perfect docility, and 
without a shadow of distrust, ac- 
cepting the guidance of a stranger. 

I was shy and awkward, I dare 
say, but, with the tact of perfect 
breeding, she showed no conscious- 
ness of my blunders. That Feb- 
ruary walk through the gathering 
gloom decided the course of my life. 
Her manner was frank and unre- 
served. She talked rapidly — at 
least, words came rapidly to her, 
and she flung them from her—clear, 
bright ripples of talk, dashing ever 
into a spray of mockery. Yet her 
grey eyes dreamt as freely as they 
mocked ; they were soft, and when 
at rest, rested upon you with volup- 
tuous pensiveness. In her eyes, 
indolent yet restless; in the gliding 
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and swimming grace of her gait; in 
her talk, passionate yet ironical ; in 
her easy goodness and transient 
flashes of fierceness, one had 
glimpses of a nature that might 
perhaps have scared away a wiser 
man than I was. 

We met Mr. Marvell at the Park- 
gate, anxious about his daughter. 
She introduced me at once. ‘This 
is Mr. Holdfast, papa, our neighbour 
at the Heughs’—for she had 
learned all about me already— he 
has been so good as to bring me 
home, when I had lost my way.’ 
His manner was simple and cour- 
teous, and as I left he promised to 
call for me on an early day, and 
hoped that we might meet often, 
now they had come home. ‘The 
Holdfasts and the Marvells must 
have known each other of old.’ 

I did not go home at once. I 
slowly retraced my steps to the 
point where we had met—very 
slowly. Yet I seemed to tread on 
air. A sudden rosy rapture had 
entered into my life. The old land- 
marks were transfigured; I hardl 
recognised them. I had taken a 
first deep draught of the wine of 
Love. The moon had already risen, 
and a sea of silver light quivered 
and pulsed at my feet. But I saw 
her face only—the pure ample 
brows ; the full lips, red and curled ; 
the great grey thoughtful eyes, with 
their long lashes; heard only the 
quick bird-like twitter of her laugh ; 
felt only the pressure of her hand, 
which had pressed mine at parting. 
An hour ago, wintry shadows 
brooded upon the sea; but these 
had been lifted up like a curtain, 
and the Queen of Love had come 
forth from her chamber, and with 
breathless ardour, with tumultuous 
joy, I had kissed the hem of her 
robe. 

Our intimacy quickly ripened. 
The Marvells had come down to 
take possession at a season when 
the great county families were in 
town. Thus they had no neigh- 
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bours of their own set, and they 
gladly welcomed me. Miss Marvell 
was as active as a squirrel, and 
needed an active cicerone among 
the sandhills and along the shore. 
Her father was indolently urbane— 
indolently urbane as a man who, 
having seen many cities and many 
men, takes momentarily a deep 
draught of repose; and he liked a 
rustic listener who did not waken 
him into keen intellectual strife. 
Bright fire lay not far below the 
surface, I could believe ; but I never 
penetrated, never cared to penetrate, 
behind the crust of his bland cyni- 
cism. Rival diplomatists said that 
on occasion his fangs were sharp ; 
but they were kept while I knew 
him well under the fur. 

I struggled from the first in a 
blind, ineffectual way against the 
fascination of this girl. But she 
took me captive as a snake takes 
captive a bird. Before many days 
had passed I gave up the contest, 
and passively submitted to be car- 
ried whithersoever my good or evil 
fate might lead. 

It was a pleasant house ; but no- 
where so pleasant as in May’s 
boudoir. Her room was like a wild- 
bird’s nest, from which soft mosses 
and clustered branches shut out the 
faintest breeze. The girl was hardy 
out of doors, but inside she basked 
in the heat. Thick curtains hung 
in ample folds about the windows ; 
soft furs were thrown over easy- 
chair and sofa; a tiger’s skin lay on 
the hearth-rug. The walls were 
hung with clever satirical sketches, 
drawn by men who knew more of 
society than of art : a group of girls 
and horses from Rotten Row, a 
Parisian exquisite from the Bois, 
an actress pressing a shower of 
bouquets to her breast, the Treasury 
Bench in the House of Commons 
with the Minister asleep under his 
hat—the trifles of a courtly and 
brilliant leisure. Half the poetry 
and fiction of the day might be 
found in the handy book-shelves 
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which were built into odd corners ; 
and on the table the last volume of 
the latest French novelette. And, 
in a low easy-chair beside the fire, 
as a spider in the midst of its web, 
my mistress sat, the red light 
touching the gold in her tawny 
hair, and tinting with a warmer 
blush the delicate bloom of her 
cheek. At such times she looked 
superb; the cat dreaming on the 
hearth-rug was not more naturally 
graceful or more indolently happy. 
Yet it was the body only that 
reposed ; her mind expanded like a 
flower in the warm light, her imagi- 
nation grew vivid, her perception 
became keen and vigilant and sensi- 
tive. I thought sometimes that there 
must be a piece of ice in her nature 
which needed to be thawed to make 
her perfectly happy. She would 
have rejoiced, as the wild creature 
on whose lustrous fur her dainty 
satin slippers rested had rejoiced, 
in the fierce sun of the tropics. 

‘Do you know, papa,’ she said 
one day, while we were seated to- 
gether in the afternoon twilight, 
‘that I sometimes fancy I have got 
no soul ?’ 

‘You have got a temper, at least, 
my dear,’ said her father, blandly. 

‘Don’t chaff me, papa—that is 
one of those modern habits that 
don’t sit well on an old-fashioned 
gentleman of the grand school. But 
I really fancy sometimes that a good 
hard frost would freeze me into a 
lump of ice.’ 





‘To be made into gin-sling, or 
some hideous Yankee drink, ulti- 


mately,’ Mr. Marvell suggested. 

But she turned away from him 
with a little impatient shrug, and 
addressed herself to me. 

‘That church of yours is quite to 
my taste; Dr. Hackaback is such a 
ridiculous old dear. We must have 
him here, papa. Mr. Holdfast likes 
him as much as we do. And the 
sisters Peterson! I could study their 
bonnets for ever. A man must 
have made them; no such hideous 
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deformities ever 
heart of woman.’ 

‘Is it possible that these creatures 
can have immortal souls?’ Mr, 
Marvell maliciously interpolated. 
But May took it up. 

‘Don’t suggest such an idea, I 
would rather be turned into that 
horrid gin-sling ’—with a little gri- 
mace at her father—‘ than have to 
meet them every day in heaven. 
Is Dr. Hackaback a good man, Mr. 
Holdfast ?’ she continued, with an 
air of innocent inquiry. 

I supposed that he was very 
much like his neighbours. 

‘Then I must get him to be my 
confessor. I have no end of ini- 
quities to confess. But he must 
choose between me and the Misses 
Peterson. I am sure that their 
opinions are evangelical—such bon- 
nets !—and you know I belong to 
the Broad Church, Mr. Holdfast.’ 

‘I fancy Mr. Holdfast i is not much 
interested in your theological expe- 
riences, May dear. She is very 
tenacious, Mr. Holdfast, is May. 
Ten days ago she wanted to be a 
nun, and asked me for ever so much 
to buy a veil.’ 


entered into the 


‘Don’t tell tales, papa. You 
know it was a Brussels one I 
wanted. But I belong permanently 


to the Broad Church.’ 

‘Well, I never heard of a Broad 
Churchman being made a bishop ; so 
don’t go and marry the curate, May.’ 

‘How can you say so, when you 
know that Saint Paul was the first 
bishop of the Broad Church? Surely 
Saint Paul was good enough even 
for Miss Jemima Peterson. I am 
sure she is called Jemima, Mr. 
Holdfast.’ 

‘Your friends of the 
Church,’ said Mr. Marvell, 
things pleasant, at least.’ 

‘And why shouldn’t things be 
pleasant ?’ May retorted. ‘I ama 
coward at heart, and the dreadful 
stories these Evangelical people 
tell, and the way they swear at you, 
frightens me out of my wits. 


Broad 
*‘ make 
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Mr. Holdfast thought that plea- 
sant things were very nice in their 
way, but that things in this world 
had a constant tendency to make 
themselves unpleasant. Nor was it 
possible to shut them entirely out 
from us, however much it was to be 
desired. We ourselves could not 
be depended on. Frightfully un- 
pleasant things haunted the heart 
and imagination. That abject capa- 
city for fear—what does it mean? 
Does it mean that there is some- 
thing outside of us which corre- 
sponds to the faculty within us— 
which rouses the spasms of dread 
that shoot across the mind—which 
wakens the sleeping Horror? Old 
divines, in their figurative way, 
called it ‘the wrath of God.’ 

Such was my view, expressed 
more or less clearly. Mr. Marvell, 
on the contrary, was disposed to 
believe that horror was a creation 
of our own weakness. ‘It is a 
matter of the nerves,’ he declared. 

May certainly liked things to be 
pleasant. I think she was natu- 
rally of a brave spirit; but she 
shrunk from whatever was dis- 
agreeable. She wrapt herself in 
soft furs; she made herself a warm 
nest ; she strove in every way to 
shut out from her the ugly things 
of this world—want, pain, disease, 
sin, death. And thus they became 
more terrible to her imagination, for 
they are things that require to be 
looked in the face, and that grow 
full of menace to the half-averted 
eye. She lived in the senses; and, 
hike all who do so habitually, she 
had become timid and easily scared 
in the presence of the superna- 
tural. 

In one of our scampers across 
the sandhills, [ brought her to the 
old churchyard of the district. On 
a bright green margin of turf that 
overhangs the sea, bounded by a 
low wall through which our moun- 
tain ponies easily made their way, 
half-a-dozen old headstones, telling 
how Alexander Day idson, Elspit 
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Bell, and such like, had died in 
the odour of sanctity, and ‘a broken 
chancel with a broken cross,’ where 
venerable Culdees had worshipped 
God after their fashion—such was 
the place. Railed off from the 
common earth, but rank with 
coarse grass and nettles, was the 
burial-ground of the Marvells — 
unopened now for many years, for, 
as we know, the late head of the 
house had chosen another resting- 
place. Peering through the rail- 
ings, we could read how ‘M: ay 
Sybil Marvell’ had been laid there 
a century before, and how some 
semi-pagan mourner had, in the 
classical anti-scriptural view of 
the time, compared her to that 


Lesbia :— 


Illa Lesbia quam Catullus unam 
Plus quam se, atque suos amavit omnes. 


‘ She was my great-grandmother,’ 
said May, after a long pause. 

Then we turned our horses, and 
rode silently along the bushless 
downs. 

She had been in gay spirits during 
our ride, but now she spoke not a 
word, Then turning upon me she 
said almost fiercely— 

‘Why did you bring me there ? 
It makes me shudder to think that 
we must come to that. How I 
hate death! Were we made only 
to be put away in such places, to 
rot beneath those loathsome nettles ? 
Martin, this is cruel of you.’ 

I would have excused myself, but 
she would not listen. 

‘Let us gallop along the shore,’ 
she said; ‘the sweet salt air will 
drive such fancies away. Thank 
God, there is life in me yet awhile.’ 

She urged her pony with bridle 
and whip, and we galloped for a 
while along the firm shore. Soon 
the roses came back to her cheek ; 
her eye flashed as the pace grew 
fleeter ; the blood danced merrily 
in her veins. 

‘I beg your pardon, Martin ’—she 

valled me Martin now, as if I was a 
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cousin or a servant (in fact, she had 
discovered some old cousinship, as 
she said: the only indication of 
kinship I could find—and this was 
later—was in a clause of my grand- 
father’s last will and testament, 
where he warned his sons to beware 
of friendship or alliance with ‘the 
treacherous and fickle Marvells’)— 
‘but the world is so lovely, and life 
is so sweet, and then it is all so dark 
and dreary outside. Let us banish 
these evil fancies, and say good-bye 
to the King of Horrors.’ 

We had come to the fishers’ 
village, and I dismounted for a 
moment to tighten a girth. As we 
paused, a sweet voice rose from a 
group of women who were seated 
on low three-legged stools in front 
of the cottages, baiting the lines 
for to-morrow’s fishing. The words 
of the song, I think, were these :— 





THE FISHER LAD. 
I. 


Elsie, the lass with the golden curls, 

Sings like the thrushes and climbs with 
the squirrels : 

All night-long she sleeps in her nest, 

And dreams of the fishe r-boy out in the 
West. 

Il. 

All night-long he rocks in his boat, 

And hums a song as he lies afloat— 

A song about Elsie, the rosiest rose 

That blooms on the cliff where the night 
wind blows, 


Ill, 


The dun duck dives, and the roving lark 

Flits, with shrill whistle, into the dark; 

And, heaving the herring-nets over the 
side, 

Night-long the fisher-boy drifts with the 
tide. 


IV. 
Under his feet the herring are streaming ; 
Over his head the stars are dreaming ; 
And he sits in his boat as it rocks in the 
bight, 


And watches and waits for the morning 
light. 


v. 
The wind is soft, and the stars are dim, 
But never a mermaid whispers to him; 


And the siren may warble her softest note, 
But she won’t beguile him out of his boat. 
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VI. 

At break of day from the sandy bay 

He draws his nets, and he sails away ;— 
‘ Over the foam let gipsies roam, 

But Love is best when it stays at home.’ 


May listened with delight. 
Maggie Beaton, 
whispered. 

‘What a musical voice! 
get the air and the words. 
speak to them. 
I suppose ?’ 

We rode forward, and they greet- 
ed us with natural courtesy. May 
took possession of one of the three- 
legged stools, and sitting down 
beside the crippled child, fondled 
and caressed her. The child gazed 
admiringly upon the glorious beauty 
of the face, and was easily induced to 
repeat the simple air. May had a 
retentive memory, and in a won- 
derfully short space had made the 
air and the words her own. Then 
with a compassionate caress to the 
child, and a kindly greeting to the 
older women, she mounted again, 
and we rode home. 

That night we loitered together 
over a bundle of new books that had 
just arrived. She was keen and 
bright, piquantly provoking, as was 
her w ay. She always dressed splen- 
didly for dinner, and when she came 
in, brilliant as a leopard, she shook 
her head at me with a defiant smile. 
May was or could affect to be se- 
rious at times (not when her father 
was present—father and daughter 
treated each other with habitual 
badinage), but Mr. Marvell made 
no pretence to more than tentative 
convictions at any time. ‘We 
cannot afford to have convictions in 
my profession,’ he said. ‘My chief 
insists that we should believe in the 
Turkish Empire (which, between 
ourselves, is dead and buried) ; but 
we are expected i in other respects to 
keep our eyes open. A man with 
convictions is commonly as blind as 
a beetle.’ 

They knew everybody and every- 
thing. The great names in art and 


‘It is 
the cripple,’ I 


I must 
Let us 
You know them, 
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literature and politics, which to me 
were remote abstractions, repre- 
sented to them familiar intimacies. 
They had dwelt long in the most bril- 
liant capital of Europe, and hadmixed 
in its most brilliant society. Such 
talk as theirs was could not fail to 
fascinate a man who had passed his 
days among the sand-hills, and who 
had contemplated the great excite- 

ments of life from afar. Everything 
about them bore the impress of 
habitual intercourse with poets and 
artists and statesmen. Verdi had 
given Miss Marvell a song which 
was part of the opera on which he 
was at work, and which was to be 
his chef-d’wuvre; Thackeray had 
drawn a comical picture of himself 
and his spectacles at her feet, on 
the last page of her volume of 
Tennyson; a noble historian had 
written some pretty jingle about 
her eyes and the skies, and the leas 
and the seas, in an album which the 
Empress had sent her on Christ- 
mas morning. So our talk over the 
bundle of new books was very 
lively—horribly unjust often, I 
dare say; but then this gave it its 
piquancy, and nobody was hurt. 

‘Dead people that I have met,’ 
said May, diving into the box and 
bringing up a volume at random. 
‘IT wonder how he liked it. I know 
I shouldn’t. Dead people are pre- 
cisely the people I don’t wish to 
meet. Shall we put it back again, 
papa ?’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear. The 
critics abuse it, and I always read 
what they abuse. They admit, how- 
ever, that it is interesting—philo- 
logically. You see the English lan- 
guage in course of formation.’ 

‘Cod’s-head and Oysters. Three 
Lectures: I. On Kings’ Treasuries. 
Il. On Queens’ Chambers. IIT. On 
the Maid Hanging out the Clothes. 
Who bids?’ said May, solemnly, 
mounted on a stool like an auc- 
tioneer. 

*Read a page,’ said Mr. Marvell ; 
‘there is no saying to what base 
uses we may come. Dr. Hacka- 
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back wishes me to give a popular 
lecture’ 

‘ Nonsense, papa.’ 

‘To the Christian Young Men of 
Middleton: and I dare say Mr. 
Holdfast won’t escape either. So 
we may get a hint.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Holdfast,’ said May, 
glancing into the volume, ‘such in- 
structive reading. First, he explains 
why he takes a name that nobody 
can understand, and the explanation 
appears to be that his audience are 
such idiots that it doesn’t matter, 
and they wouldn’t have been wiser 
if he hadn’t. Then he denounces 
perambulators and the children in 
them, and the ungodly ugliness of 
English nurserymaids (and I think 
he is right about the perambulators, 
for they are a horrid nuisance in 
the streets) ; and then the rest of the 
lecture, so far as I see, is directed 
to show that the poem about the 
dish running after the spoon, and 
the little dog laughing, is highly 
philosophical and profoundly re- 
ligious, and has been most insanely 
neglected. He thinks that the little 
dog was much to blame; but, living 
in the nineteenth century, he is not 
surprised, for he has known other 
little dogs that treated with ridicule 
the highest teaching of the time, 
and laughed at the most surprising 
phenomena. He does not care, he 
says, to describe the state of mind 
which the little dog must have 
reached before such an occurrence 
could have become possible.’ 

‘But what about the Maid Hang- 
ing out the Clothes ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, it appears that he hasn’t 
time at present, and she is kept 
back for the next volume. I must 
get our housemaid a copy.’ 

Then we tired of criticism, and 
May went to the piano. ‘What do 
you think of this, papa?’ she in- 
quired, and then she sang the little 
air which she had got from the 
fisher girl. Her voice was sweet as 
heaven; I never heard the same 
bird-like, bell-like notes in any 
other voice, save one. Then again 
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she discoursed soft, sad music, and 
anon dashed into the riot of a wild 
Hungarian waltz. 

‘You recollect how they danced 
it at Pesth, papa? It was the 
wildest, most picturesque thing 
imaginable. Do you know the step, 
Mr. Holdfast ? ’ 

‘No, I don’t dance.’ 

*T can teach you it ina minute ; 
like all these national dances, it 
looks intricate, but is in reality per- 
fectly simple : see, this is the step.’ 

And then bringing her feet out 
of her ample skirts—clean-cut, ser- 
viceable, matchless little feet—she 
showed me how it was done. 

‘You are not so clumsy as I ex- 
pected. Now give me your hand 
and put the other round my waist. 
So—so. Oh, you ungrateful bear, 
you have torn my dress,’ she ex- 
claimed with a little shriek of 
affected dismay, as she jumped from 
my arm. 

AsI walked home that night 
T understood how men and women 
had died for love. I had caught 
glimpses of a passionate rapture 
which might kill like angina pectoris. 
I had held her in my arms, she 
had leant against my heart, her 
hair had fanned my cheek. I did 
not sleep all night; I was sick with 
love; with love from which, as the 
Athenian poet said, none escape, 
neither mortal man nor the Undying 
Ones :— 


And who has thee is Map. 


The truth is that, both morally and 
intellectually, I was taken captive. 
So long as I could look into her 
eyes, I cared not down what abysses 
we were falling. At first, the free- 
dom with which father and daughter 
treated whatever I had been taught 
to venerate somewhat troubled me. 
IT too had revolted against august 
authority ; but my revolt had been 
stern and earnest, and unwillingly 
compelled. May’s exquisite tact 
and sensitiveness warned her di- 
rectly whenever she had thus 


[April 


offended ; and she quickly repaired 
the blunder. But the extreme 
levity of sentiment which they had 
acquired during long habitual con- 
tact with many of the most trench- 
ant intellects of the time soon 
ceased to startle me. 

* The Old Testament is a collec- 
tion of Jewish records,’ said Mr. 
Marvell on one occasion, with calm 
scorn ; ‘ that, both of us believe; but 
it does sometimes seem strange to 
me that the savage maxims of a 
Bedouin Sheik—and the Bedouins, 
we all know, are the greatest liars 
in the world—should rule our 
modern life.’ 

Well, it might or might not be so ; 
but I knew at least that a pair of in- 
comparable grey eyes, full of subtle 
magic, were fixed upon my face. 

* His conscience would not suffer 
him to do so,’ Dr. Hackaback said 
one day, in a particularly long ser- 
mon on tithes. 

‘His conscience!’ said Mr. Mar- 
vell, contemptuously, as we walked 
home ; ‘that is ever the ultima ratio 
of the quack. Conscience has no- 
thing to do with it, for conscience 
is only a keen, perhaps morbid, 
sense of the ridiculous in our own 
conduct.’ 

I walked on and made no sign. 
What was conscience tome? Did 
not her hand lie on my arm ? 

I knew all along that I was 
nothing to her; yet I do not believe 
that she meant to break my heart. 
She liked to breathe the incense of 
admiration, of love; my love grati- 
fied her senses as did fresh flowers 
and dainty colours ; she could not, 
at the risk of losing a useful de- 
votee, make it quite plain to him 
that he was to expect no love in 
return; and besides—a_ lover’s 
temper should be unselfish. Why, 
Antony had thrown away the whole 
round earth for Cleopatra’s lips. 

Fawning, caressing, fierce, supple; 
yes, surely, the wild creature’s 
blood was in her veins. Even 
while she purred, the claws were 
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never very far under the fur— 
were drawn out and in often in 
the very wantonness of pleasure. 
Yet she could relent at times to 
true pity and a natural tenderness— 
as it seemed. 

April that year was provokingly 
fickle. Sunny showers and rain- 
touched sunbeams chased each 
other the livelong day. The spring 
was bornamid laughter and frequent 
tears. 

On one of these days we were 
surprised by sudden storm. We 
were not far from the Heughs at 
the time when the rain began, and 
we made at once for the gaunt old 
house. Somehow it did not look 
quite so gaunt with the rain-clouds 
driving across the roof—it looked 
gauntest always in the quietude of 
summer days. Ere we reached the 


door we were drenched to the skin, 
for the water came down in torrents. 
It was one of those storms when 
the heaven abandons itself to the 
luxury of tears, and weeps without 


restraint. 

For the first time my mistress 
stood beneath my roof-tree, her 
gay plumes sadly draggled. Jess, 
however, though grim, was fertile 
in expedients, and she took Miss 
Marvell under her wing. In a 
little while May returned, so dis- 
guised that I hardly knew her, to 
the little parlour where I waited. 
She had donned an old-fashioned 
silk dress, that had been intended 
originally for a much larger woman, 
and her exquisite rosy smile flashed 
out from below an enormous hood 
that my grandmother or my great- 
grandmother had worn. 

‘Tam the ghost of your grand- 
mother come to rebuke you for 
your sins,’ said May. ‘My be- 
loved grandchild,’ she continued, 
with charming mock gravity, ‘I 
have returned from the next world, 
where I am comparatively comfort- 
able, solely on your account. Evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners, and Ido not like the company 
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you keep. These English people at 


the Park are undermining your 
principles. Already you have be- 

n the downward career. You 
walked in the fields last Sabbath ; 
next Sabbath you will steal the 
spoons; then you will take to 
drinking and smoking; then you 
will run away with old Goody ; 
then you will snore when Dr. Hack- 
aback is preaching. Ichabod! Icha- 
bod! the glory is departed,’ and 
the anxious representative of the 
Holdfasts drew the cloak round 
her face, and groaned over the 
backslidings of the house. 

Her mimetic power was perfect. 
She would have made a great 
actress. 

‘That queer old duck, Goody,’ 
she continued, in her own voice, 
‘is a perfect treasure. She allowed 
me to ransack your grandmother’s 
wardrobe. I hope you like the re- 
sult °—and she made me a stately 
curtsey, such as old Mrs. Julian 
Holdfast may have made about the 
beginning of the last century. 

Ll admitted that it did credit to 
her taste. 

‘T’ve a great mind to keep it for 
our theatricals in summer—it does 
become me, I think. Martin, what 
a lovely face !’ 

As she spoke, she pointed to a 
picture on the wall-—a bright, true 
face, on which all the charities that 
make life sweet were written. 

‘My mother’s portrait.’ 

‘Your mother?’ she said, in an 
altered tone. ‘It is a face one 
might trust for ever. Martin, you 
are happierthanI. You had a 
mother; I never knew mine. Per- 
haps’ here she paused. 

A softer mood than I had ever 
known in her succeeded. I looked 
away ; for there was a trouble in her 
voice. I looked away; had I not 
done so, I must have fallen at her 
feet, and kissed the hem of her robe, 
I never loved her so wildly, so 
passionately, either before or after, 
as I did at that moment. Her eyes, 
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travelling round slowly anddreamily, 
rested on me; she recovered herself 
directly; her exquisite sensitiveness 
warned her what was coming— 
told her of the words that quivered 
upon my lips. 

A keen, defiant light came into 
her face. It said as plainly as 
words, ‘No—I shall not and can- 
not hear you. Ido not love you. 
Speak a word, and I leave you for 
ever.’ But aloud she only said, 
coldly, ‘I think the carriage must 
have come.’ 

We had despatched Donald to 
the Lodge to bring it on, and 
Goody presently appeared to an- 
nounce that it was at the door. 

‘Goodbye, Goody,’ she said, as 
she tripped down the narrow stair. 
‘Can I take any message to your 
grandmamma ?’ 

I resolved that I should go no 
more to the Park. It was clear, 
lure me on as she might at times, 
that she did not love me. And I 
—this poisonous joy which had 
crept into my blood was eating up 
my life. But I would cast it out; 
and so for a week, gun in hand, I 
tramped over the sand-hills, re- 
turning at night weary and fagged 
and wretched. 

At the end of the week came a 
note from May :— 

‘Dear Mr. Holdfast,—I have 
been in bed a week, but am better. 
Kate Saville comes next month, 
and we must begin our rehearsals. 
But I cannot make up my mind 
what play to choose. Will you 
come and help me to-day? Pray 
do. You know we dine at seven.— 
M. 8. M.’ 

Of course I did not go: of course 
you would not have gone? Perhaps 
not: if you and I were wiser than 
Solomon, and older than Methuselah. 
Otherwise I think I know what road 
we would take, and where it would 
lead us. 

Thad resolved to keep myself well 
in hand, but my passion was visible 
in my face. I think that even Mr. 
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Marvell must have noticed it; for 
after dinner, as we sat for a moment 
over the wine, he led the conversa- 
tion to his daughter. He probably 
knew more of her experiences than 
I did, and good-naturedly desired to 
warn me. 

‘She is a clever little witch, is 
May, but as untameable as a fly. 
It is a pity she is such a tremendous 
coquette—only all women are co- 
quettes. Fill your glass, Mr. Hold- 
fast; I got that wine from Metter- 
nich.’ 

He held up his own against the 
light, as he continued :— 

‘I think ataste for sound old 
claret is about the soundest taste we 
can cultivate. And it is a duty to 
single out sound enjoyments : for the 
zests of life are easily exhausted. 
The horizon grows grey ; enjoyment 
flags ; the senses fail us. We close 
up all the avenues to pleasure before 
we know that they are so few. And 
when they come, the supreme re- 
wards of success are poor and value- 
less. Your mistress’s kiss does not 
burn as it used to burn; the truth 
is, she bores you. You don’t relish 
the wit and the entrées as of yore ; 
your stomach is not what it was, and 
you weary of D——’s old jokes. 
You remember how your pulse beat 
when the Premier praised that 
speech, and Lady Ida’s_ curls 
touched your cheek in the waltz; 
or rather, you don’t recollect a bit— 
you have forgotten all about both: 
poor Sir Robert has been dead for a 
year, and Lady Ida is as fat as her 
mother. My good Sir, a woman is 
only—a woman; and when you 
once get behind the scenes, you 
learn how you have been imposed 
upon, and swear never again to find 
a world of romance in a sheet of 
pasteboard and a pot of paint.’ 

He filled his glass, and paused 
meditatively. 

‘You know Clavering by name— 
an obstinate old ass; he made ¢ 
terrible mess in China. Well, 
Clavering once said a good thing— 
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by mistake. Ata dinner of the men 
of our time at Cambridge, he got 
pathetic over those who had left 
us, and made a delightful malaprop- 
ism: ‘Some of them are happily 
dead,—others, alas! are married.’ 
Our shout of laughter discomposed 
him terribly: and when he found 
that he had transposed the words, 
he insisted on putting them right— 
amid still noisier shouts. But I 
think the first edition was, after all, 
the true one, and had I been Cla- 
vering I would have stuck to it.’ 

This was the philosophy that 
ushered me into the drawing-room, 
where the witch sat dreaming in the 
tire-light. 

A witch indeed, as you would 
have confessed had you heard her 
sing that night to an arch, saucy 
air, half-passionate, half-mocking, 
that suited the words well, Lodge’s 
delightful song :— 

Love in my bosom, like a bee, 

Doth suck his sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet ; 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 

His bed, amidst my tender breast ; 

My kisses are his daily feast, 

And yet he robs me of my rest: 

Ah! wanton, will you ? 


And if I sleep, then piereeth he 
With pretty slight, 

And makes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night ; 

Strike I the lute, he tunes the string ; 

He music plays, if I but sing; 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet eruel he my heart doth sting : 
Ah! wanton, will you? 


Rosalind can mock a little at love 
even while she complains, but I had 
taken the disease in its worst shape, 
and was past jesting. A physician— 
could we physic Love !—would have 
said from the beginning that my 
malady was mortal. 

Our theatrical projects, however, 
kept us in the meantime constantly 
employed. But although we ran- 
sacked the library, we could not 
agree upon a piece. This play was 
too warm, that was too cold; we 
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could not muster performers for 
one, nor properties for another. 

‘I wish we had a poet among us,’ 
said May ; ‘ only poets are such dull 
people to have in a country-house. 
I knew a poet once. I was left to 
amuse him, and he nearly bored me 
to death. He told me that he had 
lost his heart to a particular friend 
of mine, but I didn’t believe him ; 
he had written so many rubbishing 
poems about the affections, that 
he had no heart left to lose. Do 
you recollect the song he wrote for 
me, papa, and which you said he 
had stolen from Master Lovelace ? 
It went somehow thus, I think :— 

With jeers and tears and smiles, 
And fitful wilful wiles, 
The May her groom beguiles ; 

But ay May keeps the grace 

Of true love in her face 

Sweet is May’s hawthorn hedge, 
And by the water edge, 
The murmur of the sedge; 

But my May ’s sweeter far 

Than hawthorn hedges are. 

The thrush repeats her tale, 

And the sad nightingale 

With passion floods the vale ; 
But my May’s whisper thrills 
My soul among the hills. 

The kisses of the May 

Are scattered every day 

On all who come this way ; 

But my May's lips are kept 

Like chastest violet. 

And so the foolish fellow ran on, 
with much more on the same key. 
But he might help us now, could 
we lay hands on him. Do you re- 
collect what he was called, papa ?’ 

But Mr. Marvell had entirely 
forgotten. 

‘We couldn’t well advertise for 
him, I suppose; so we must do 
without him, and take one of these 
two. Which is it to be?’ 

The first was a little gay French 

raudeville—artless as the best art 
is, but exquisitely graceful and 
petulant. There was absolutely 
nothing in the story, but the people 
in it talked about nothing in the 
most charming way. The hero and 
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his mistress made desperate love ; 
but they clearly didn’t care a copper 
for each other, and their passion 
ran off in epigrams. ‘ My beautiful 
lady,’ said the.lover on his knees at 
last (he went down quite leisurely), 
‘My beautiful lady, have pity on 
me.’ And the lady answered, ‘ No, 
Thave no pity. Jeswis la belle dame 
sans merci. And so the play 
ended. 

No, that would notdo. May felt 
perhaps that it was overlike the play 
she had on hand; so we chose the 
other. It was Goethe’s Hgmont. 

When I think of May now, I 
strive to think of her as ‘ Clara.’ 
She was essentially an actress ; if 
she could not be true and brave 
and honest and loving, she knew 
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that truth and honesty and love 
were excellent things, and on the 
stage, at least, she could rise to the 
heroic mood. Hers was not the 
martyr-spirit which can go 
Through the brief minute’s fierce annoy 
To God's eternity of joy. 


She would have shrunk from ‘the 
fierce annoy’ as she shrank from 
whatever displeased her senses; yet 
as she read of hero and martyr, her 
grey eye kindled and flashed and 
quivered, And May Marvell, when 
she clutched her bosom with her 
hands to stay the beating of her 
heart, because at midnight she 
hears the tread of armed men, and 
Egmont comes not, was, I believe, 
not less great than Rachel, or 
Ristori, or Helen Faucit. 

Kate Saville had not yet appeared, 
and Miss Marvell and I read the 
great play together. There was 
something in it—in Clara’s unre- 
flective rapture, in Egmont’s heroic 
recklessness—that fascinated her 
imagination. 

I was but a sorry Egmont, I fear, 
—so poor a performer that Miss 
Marvell sometimes snatched the 
part out of my hand, and swore (as 
ladies swear) that she would be the 
Count herself. And then, muffling 
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herself in some coverlet or shawl 
that lay at hand, she would show me 
with adorable petulance how it was 
done ; how Egmont, bending over 
his mistress, had unclasped his 
cloak, and disclosed the jewelled 
collar of the Golden Fleece. ‘ But 
this is not thy Egmont.’ 

I wonder sometimes that I lived 
through it all. 1 was like a man in 
strong fever, now on fire, anon my 


teeth chattering with cold. I was 
in rapture and in agony. This 


witch had poisoned my blood, As 
she bent over me that night, as I 
felt her breath touch my cheek, I 
was as jealously mad, as fiercely 
miserable, as Othello. I knew that 
my senses were deserting me: this 
potent enchantress had changed me 
into some wild animal that I did not 
recognise; and I fled affrighted 
from her spells. What if I should 
smother her in my blind rage, as 
the Moor smothered his bride? As 
I looked out on the black pools of 
water on which the moonlight lay, 
i swore that, come what might, I 
should not go to her again. 

I kept my word. I did not ap- 
proach the Park. But Fate was 
stronger than my will. I was to 
see her once more beside the sea. 

She had been walking, and she 
came up tome with a beautiful flush 
on her face. 

‘ Kate Saville has come,’ she said, 
‘and we are ready for a rehearsal. 
Where have you been for ever so 
long?’ Then, without waiting for 
my answer, ‘ I hope you are perfect 
in your Egmont ?’ 

‘I do not mean to be Eemont,’ I 
answered, gloomily. 

‘You are not going to desert us 
surely ?’ 

‘I shall not act.’ 

‘Mr. Holdfast, this is too bad. 
Kate will be inconsolable.’ 

But I would not. She never asked 
my reason; she knew by instinct 
what I meant. She should have 
gone then ; but she still waited. 

‘Will nothing tempt you ? Come 
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up to-night. Kate shall give you a 
song, her voice is superb ; and I— 
I—I will give you a smile,’ the co- 
quette added, while a lovely one 
crossed her eyes and lighted up her 
mouth. 

‘Temptress!’ I muttered, eyeing 
her almost savagely. 

‘My dear Martin,’ she said all 
at once, quite seriously, ‘ what ails 
you? One would fancy that you 
took me for a witch. I suppose 
the best that you expect is to see 
me ride away onabroomstick,’—and 
she affected to pout like a spoilt 
child that has been crossed. 

But I looked her full in the face 
(for I had ceased to fear her—I was 
reckless and desperate), and I saw 
that her eyes did not defy me. 

Then came the end. 

I took hold of her hand as we 
stood together, and clasped it in 
mine. She was not offended; she 
did not resist; I fancied there was 
ananswering pressure. Her touch 
kindled all the blood in my body 
into a blaze. I turned,and looked 
her full in the face. The smile had 
faded off the upturned mouth and 
cheeks, which were pale with fear or 
passion or love, but it still lingered 
in her eyes, and I felt that her eyes 
consented. I stooped down and 
kissed her on the lips. I was 
mad with love, and her lips did 
not resist. For a moment they 
clung to mine, or seemed to cling. 
Had Heaven been in the other scale, 
I could not have foregone that kiss. 
Then the softness died out of her 
eyes; her face grew set and hard 
and cruel; she curled herself out 
of my arms, and retreating swiftly 
and stealthily, gained a little knoll, 
from which she turned and faced 
me. Her eyes were full of menace; 
she crouched a little, as if with angry 
shame; at the very moment, [ 
thought of a panther-cat in act to 
spring, 

‘Sir!’ she said, flashing out mag- 
nificently, ‘have you forgotten that 
you are a boor ?’ 
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The voice rang with mockery and 
bitter pride ; yet, turning suddenly, 
she bowed her face into her hands, 
and sobbed convulsively. Her being 
shook beneath the storm. It was 
not a summer shower ; it was a con- 
vulsion of nature. I was by her 
side in a moment: my arm was 
round her waist; she was tugging at 
the strings of her hat. ‘ Loose 
them!’ she said; ‘they are choking 
me.’ She sat down on the bank, 
but for many minutes could not 
control her hysterical sobs. Her 
whole nature was moved,—perhaps 
it needed such a convulsion to teach 
her that she had a heart. 

‘ May,’ I asked, penitently, ‘ what 
have I done ?’ 

‘Martin, you have humbled me 
bitterly. It is my fault; I know 
that I led you on. I have been 
false, light, unmaidenly.’ 

‘You are the delight of my eyes,’ 
I murmured, passionately. 

‘No, no!’ she replied, piteously ; 
‘do not speak so. You cannot be 
so sorely hurt ; it would make me 
miserable to think that you were 
hurt.’ 

‘Hurt!’ I exclaimed ; ‘itis a hurt 
I shall carry with me to the grave— 
gladly.’ Then such a look of pained 
entreaty crossed her face, that I 
stopped abruptly. For a moment 
there was silence; but she did not 
speak, 

‘May,’ I whispered, ‘you know 
how I love you; cannot you love 
me a little ?’ 

‘No,’ she said, steadily, through 
her sobs; ‘I have no love in my 
heart. I am too hard to love. [ 
do not love you.’ I turned very 
pale; and her eyes sought mine 
pitifully. ‘Martin, how have | 
deceived you? You must have 
known how cold my heart was. 
Why have you been so blind ?’ 

*‘ May—May!—might you not 
learn to love me ?’ 

‘It is impossible,’ she said. 
tears were dried, and she 
gathered herself up to go. 
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face was hardening again. Her 
mood had changed—as I pressed 
her. I felt the chill coming. ‘It 
is impossible. It cannot be.’ 

Yet I persevered ; what will not 
a man do for dear life when he is 
drowning? ‘ Do not shut hope out 
from me,’ [ said. 

“Tt is best to speak plainly at 
once,’ she replied—and her voice 
had recovered its clear, musical, 
mocking ring; ‘I cannot give you 
my love, for—among other reasons 
—it is pledged to another. Lord 
Audley——’ 

‘ Audley!’ I echoed, mechanically. 

‘Yes, Audley—the House of 
Commons man. Audley is my 
betrothed ;’ and then added, God 
knows with what bitterness, ‘My 
lord, my lover, my hero, my Egmont.’ 

It was not the fact which froze 
me; it was her tone, in which 
there was no love, no compassion, 
no mercy, either for me or for that 
other. 

‘Are you a woman?’ I said, 
moodily, yet with unnatural calm- 
ness—for I was dazed by her cruel 
beauty—‘ Are you a woman, or a 
tiger’s cub ?’ 

Then I turned upon my heel, 
and left her where she stood. She 
did not call me back; yet I fancy 
sometimes in my dreams (it is fancy 
only) that I heard her say ‘ Martin’ 
softly, amid a low burst of weeping. 
I never saw her again. 

* * % * * 

Her words had angered me. Day 
by day I had felt the fever growing 
in my blood. My heart was dry as 
dust. My mouth was parched with 
heat. I had said to myself, She is 
the desire of my eyes: this good 
thing sufficeth me. Give it me, 
O God, and I care not for heaven 
or for hell. All other beauty had 
become stale for me; the beauty 
of gentle morning, of lustrous eve, 
—the beauty of sea and stars, of 
heroic action, of sweetest song. I 
had Inusted after her with my eyes, 
and this was my reward. Her lips, 
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her level brows, her lily-like neck, 
her supple waist, her tender bird- 
like laugh, her words that mocked 
while they caressed—each was 
burned into my heart. It was as 
if this deadly love had consumed 
every faculty in my nature save 
that which ministered in its temple. 
That alone was quickened into 
painful, vigilant life—into sleepless, 
destructive activity. The senses 
are cruel taskmasters when we let 
them rule us. They promise us 
unlimited grace and joy; and, if we 
believe them, all grace and joy are 
marred, are made impossible for us, 
are snatched from our eager grasp. 
He who trusts them not finds joy 
in the simplest pleasures—the wide 
world to him is a garden of delight. 
But ows pampered palate rejects 
delicacy after delicacy, until the 
keenest condiment has no relish. 
So it was with me. I had surren- 
dered myself to the exclusive 
dominion of the senses; I had set 
up an idol of clay; I had ceased 
to care for the invisible and the 
incorruptible. I was mad with 
wicked love; for even in my in- 
fatuation I knew, or fancied I knew, 
that the idol was cruel and selfish 
and base; and now heaven and 
earth might cast their choicest 
treasures at my feet, and I could 
find in them nothing comely or 
desirable. 

Her words had angered me. Had 
I cast away the cool and simple joys 
of life for this feverish pain ? and 
had I found that the apples of 
Sodom and the grapes of Gomorrah 
are bitter inthe mouth? I left her 
abruptly, and wandered for hours 
I knew not and cared not where. 
At length, as the darkness deepened, 
[ found myself among the fishers’ 
cottages beneath the Giant's Crag. 
I knew that the men were at sea, 
for the beach was empty; but 
through the open door of the 
cottage nearest to me I heard a 
soft voice reading, sweet, distinct, 
and measured in its tone, as if the 
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hearing of the one who listened had 
failed. It was the cottage where 
Nelly Beaton and her aged grand- 
father lived together, and the voice 
which I heard was that of the sick 
child. Nelly, as you know, was 
born a cripple ; since her birth she 
had never moved without her 
crutch. Her grandfather was a 
hale old man—a man who, through 
all his hard fourscore years, had 
never been ill for a day. But now 
he had grown too feeble for the 
sea, and could only tend his grand- 
child’s bed. To them the day was 
over, and this was their cvening 
service. She had a sweet voice, 
and the beautiful words blended 
with the solemn night as it 
gathered. ‘For the which cause 
I also suffer these things; never- 
theless I am not ashamed ; for I 
know whom I have believ ed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed 
to him against that day.’ 

Was this indeed so? Was it 
true that to her, as to that dim 
old apostle, He had been revealed ? 
That she believed and was _ per- 
suaded, her voice unmistakably 
asserted; but how had she gained 
this persuasion? And even if her 
conviction was true, was there any 
comfort in being persuaded that 
the Being who promulgated the 
Creed of Blastem and Hackaback’s 
Confession did in point of fact 
exist ? 

She turned the page after a 
momentary pause, and the voice 
went on: ‘For I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight; I have finished my 
course; I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day; and not 
to me ‘only, but to all those also that 
love his appearing.’ 

Well, this surely was not the 
Being whose coming Blastem had 
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announced, Not certainly in that 
triumphant pean had he found his 
gloomy and despairing creed. And 
as she read, conviction flashed upon 
me. I became conscious that though 
Blastem had mutilated the truth, 
yet that even his defaced image of 
an Eternal Justice and Righteous- 
ness was better than a creed in 
which the Invisible had no place. 
He who believes, however feebly 
and imperfectly, on an Eternal 
Spirit, may live for ever; but he 
who surrenders himself to the do- 
minion of the flesh must perish 
with the flesh. The carnal mind 
dies with carnal things; nay, I had 
found that whenever man abdicates 
his spiritual prerogative, the carnal 
things cease to satisfy the carnal 
mind—that the bondage of sin is 
a bitter visible bondage, and the 
flesh a tyrant who scorns to hide 
his lash. Blastem had denounced 
the world and all the beauty of 
the world—wrongly, foolishly, im- 
piously if you like ; but at least 
the fruit which he had plucked 
had not turned to dust and ashes, 
to utter corruption, in his mouth. 
Even Blastem’s God was better 
than none: how much better than 
Blastem’s this language of St. Paul, 
this conception of an ever-merciful 
God, who through sin and sorrow, 
through afflictions, necessities, dis- 
tresses, is leading us to himself; 
leading us to acknowledge and to 
adore the Father of our Spirits. 

I looked in at the open door, 
through which the light streamed 
into the darkness, a beacon to 
those upon the sea. The girl lay 
in a low bed in the corner of the 
room; the rushlight hung above 
her head; the Book lay upon the 
coarse coverlet before her. Very 
sweet and peaceful was the up- 
turned face; very different from 
that other, richer in subtler intel- 
ligence, in finer moods of feeling, 
which had troubled my rest and 
driven sleep from my eyes. Here 
was no disquiet, no torturing rap- 
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ture, no consuming fire of passion. 
The upturned eyes rested lovingly 
on the face of the old man, who, 
with a large-lettered hymn-book 
on his knee, was adjusting his 
spectacles to his nose. She read 
the Bible, he selected the hymn; 
for his old eyes, aided by memory, 
perhaps, could decipher the clearer 
type of the psalms. She saw that 
he was getting restless, and shut- 
ting the book, s said, ‘That will do 
for to- night, Daddy e 

And then he gave out the verses 
of the psalm, very carefully and 
correctly ; and as I turned away I 


could hear the plaintive voices of 


old man and cripple child mingled 
in praise together :— 
He From his holy hill look'd dow mn, 
The earth he view 'd From heavn on high, 
To hear the pris’ncr’s mourning groan, 
And save them that are doom’d to die. 
* * * * * # 


I never saw heragain. My heart 
was still hard against her when I 


heard one say, ‘ She is dead.’ Even 
in death I did not forgive her. Had 


she not burned up my heart; had 
she not lured me to the very 


gates of hell; had she not left me 
with a slight, dainty, scornful, 
mocking adieu? But one day 


(when my fever was over,—for I 
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had been stricken by the plague of 
which she died) I wandered list- 
lessly, mechanically, along the shore 
till I reached the churchyard among 
the sand-hills. A new name I no- 
ticed was carved upon the wall. 
Another ‘ May Sybil Marvell’ had 
been laid out of the sunshine, under 
where the rank nettles grow. Then 
—remembering who had last stood 
by my side on this turf, remember- 

ing that April evening—my heart 
forgave her, and all my fierce love 
turned into tender pity. She 
might have been fickle and treach- 
erous; but at least she had had my 
whole heart ; and she had been to 
me what no other woman could be 
again. 

And it may be (I say sometimes 
to myself, as the old bitterness re- 
turns for a moment) that Iam her 
debtor. She taught me in a few 
days the lesson which old men, 
even in their fourscore years, have 
sometimes failed to learn. It takes 
long to squeeze the fever of hope 
out of the heart; many a bitter 
dismissal, many a sharp disillusion, 
to make a man utterly happy and 
apathetic. But I took my dose at 
a draught, and since that hour am 
cured, 
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It becomes pure spirits to feed on balmy 


T is now nearly four years since 
the inhabitants of the little 
town of Concord, Massachusetts, 
were gathered round the grave of 
one who, though a hermit, was dear 
to all of them, and who, as a natu- 
ralist and scholar, had received the 
homage of those literary men who 
have given to that town the celebrity 
of an American Weimar. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was the chief 
speaker on this sad occasion, and at 
the conclusion of a touching tribute 
to his friend, he said: ‘ There is a 
flower known to botanists, one of 
the same genus with our summer 
plant called “ Life Everlasting,” a 
Guaphalium like that which grows 
on the most inaccessible cliffs of the 
Tyrolese mountains, where the 
chamois dare hardly venture, and 
which the hunter, tempted by its 
beauty and by his love (for it is 
immensely valued by the Swiss 
maidens), climbs the cliffs to gather, 
and is sometimes found dead at the 
foot, with the flower in his hand. 
It is called by the botanists Gnapha- 
lium leonto; vodiune, but by the Swiss 
Edelweisse, which signifies Noble 
Purity. Thoreau seemed to me 
living in the hope to gather this 
plant, which belonged to him of 
right. The scale on which his 
studies proceeded was so large as 
to require longevity, and we were 
the less prepared for his sudden 
disappearance. The country knows 
not yet, or in the least part, how 
great a son it has lost. It seems an 
injury that he should leave in the 
midst his broken task, which none 
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else can finish—a kind of indig- 
nity to so noble a soul, that it should 
depart out of nature before yet he 
has been really shown to his peers 
for what he is. But he at least is 
content. His soul was made for 
the noblest society ; he had in a 
short life exhausted the capabilities 
of this world; wherever there is 
knowledge, wherever there is virtue, 
wherever there is beanty, he will 
find a home.’ 

Coming from one who is justly 
honoured in England, and who is 
in the habit of weighing his words, 
this tribute will, I trust, be received 
by English readers as a justification 
of my attempt to introduce to them 
a man of whom they probably know 
little or nothing. I have met with 
but few in England who have seen 
any one of Thoreau’s books, and 
have seen no public notice of any 
of them except in the Saturday Re- 
view, which contained one or two 
articles concerning some of them 
last year, in one of which their 
author was designated, not quite 
happily I think, as ‘an American 
Rousseau.” The reasons for this 
absence of any general recognition 
of so rare a mind lay doubtless 
rather in the peculiarities of the 
man himself than in the blindness 
ofthe world. As there are essences 
of such delicate flavour that they 
can be preserved only by being 
kept covered, there are characters 
whose fine aromas are destroyed by 
exposure to the popularis aura— 
spirits that must sit at silent, soli- 
tary tasks, leaving the world to 
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enter and admire when they have 
passed away. Thoreau was emi- 
nently one of these ; and his writ- 
ings were so physiognomical, so 
blended with his personality, that 
they seemed to show their author’s 
aversion to publicity. He once told 
me with evident satisfaction that 
his first, and at that time his only 
book—which was printed, I think, 
about twenty years ago—was still 
on its publisher’s shelf, with the 
exception of copies given by him to 
his friends. Like the pious Yogi 


of the East, so long motionless, 
whilst gazing on the sun, that 


knotty plants encircled his neck, 
and the cast snake-skin his loins,and 
the birds built their nests upon his 
shoulders, this secr and naturalist 
seemed by an equal consecration to 
have become a part of the field and 
forest amid which he dwelt; and 
he with his works, to read which is 
like walking through morning mea- 


dows, or amid the mystic wolds of 


nightingales, might naturally be 
undiscerned i in the landscape by the 
great world thundering past in its 
train, even in an interval when the 
newspaper or the railway romance 
might be laid aside. 

Henry David Thoreau was born 
in Concord, in 1817, and there lived 
and died. He was the last son of a 
French ancestor, a _ lead-pencil 
maker, who went to Massachusetts 
from the Isle of Guernsey. He was 
graduated at Harvard University in 
1837, though without scholastic 
distinction, and afterwards taught 
a private school for a short time. 
He then applied himself to his 
father’s craft, and obtained certi- 
ficates of having made a_ pencil 
better than any in use; but on 
being congratulated that the way 
to fortune was thus opened, he de- 
clared that he should never make 
another pencil, since he did not 
wish to do again what he had done 
once. He disappointed his family 
and friends by steadily declining to 
enter upon any of the accustomed 
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paths to profit or fame with other 
educated young men; but was not 
self-indulgent nor idle, was skilful 
with his hands, and was already 
industrious about something, none 
knew what, in the woods around 
Concord. He could make a boat, 
or a fence, or plant a garden, and 
when he needed money obtained it 
by doing some such piece of work. 
It is plain, however, that he had no 
‘talent for wealth,’ and it was an 
early perception with him that a 
man’s real life was generally sacri- 
ficed to obtaining the means of 
living; he was resolved to make 
his wealth consist in his having few 
wants. His natural skill in men- 
suration, however, and his intimate 
knowledge of the neighbourhood, 
rendered his services 28 a surveyor 
valuable to the farmers—of whom, 
for the most part, the town consists ; 
and, leading him often to the fields 
and woods, this furnished to him an 
occupation so agreeable to his tastes, 
that he drifted into it as a profession. 
‘If I had,’ he said, ‘the wealth of 
Croesus bestowed on me 


, My aims 
must still be the same, and my 
means essentially the same.’ He 


declined dinner parties, because he 
could not meet individuals at them 
to any purpose: ‘they make their 
pride,’ he said, ‘in making their 
dinners cost much; I make my 
pride in making my dinner cost 
little.” When asked at the table 
what dish he preferred, he answered 
‘the nearest. Those who met 
him felt at once that there was 
no affectation in all this, but that 
this youth had set for himself a real 
devotion to the current of his own 
nature. He was never sad, morose, 
or misanthropic, but had humour 
and enthusiasm. ‘He chose,’ says 
Emerson, ‘wisely, no doubt, for 
himself, to be the bachelor of 
thought and nature.’ 

His first volume grew out of a 
voyage which he made on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack rivers in 1839, 
in company with a brother, who 
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sympathised to a certain extent 
with his tastes, but who died about 
three years later. Having loaded 
their boat with vegetables and 
utensils, with wheels on which to 
roll the boat around falls, a buffalo 
skin for a bed, and a tent of cotton 
cloth for a roof, the brothers started 
on their river-voyage, on a serene 
afternoon at the close of August. 
Thoreau celebrates the passage by 
the sunken but still visible abut- 
ments of the old bridge, where 
occurred the first battle between the 
colonies and the ‘mother country,’ 
and by the old ‘Manse’ where 
Hawthorne lived, with the wayward 
but sweet verses which spring up 
here and there in all his works with 
the genuineness and beauty of wild 
flowers. ‘ Gradually’—so runs his 
chronicle—‘the village murmur sub- 
sided, and we seemed to be em- 
barked on the placid current of our 
dreams, floating from past to future 
as silently as one wakes to fresh 
morning or evening thoughts. We 


glided noiselessly down the stream, 
occasionally driving a pickerel from 
the covert of the pads, or a bream 


from her nest; and the smaller 
bittern now and then sailed away 
on sluggish wings from some recess 
in the ‘shore, or the larger lifted 
itself out of the long grass at 
our approach, and carried its 
precious legs away to deposit them 
in a place of safety. The tortoises, 
also, rapidly dropped into the water 
as our boat ruffled the surface amid 
the willows, breaking the reflections 
of the trees. . The bright 
blue flowers of the soap-wort gentian 
were sprinkled here and there in 
the adjacent meadows, like flowers 
which Proserpine had dropped ; and. 
still further, in the fields, or higher, 
on the bank, were seen the Vir- 
ginian rhexia and drooping neottia 
or ladies’-tresses; while from the 
more distant waysides, which we 

occasionally passed, and banks where 
the sun had lodged, was reflected a 
dull yellow beam from the ranks of 
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tansy, now in its prime. .. ° 
But we missed the white water- 

lily, which is the queen of river 
flowers ; its reign being over for this 
season. He makes his voyage too 
late, perhaps, by a true water-clock, 
who delays so long. Many of this 
species inhabit our Concord water. 
I have passed down the river before 
sunrise on a summer morning be- 
tween fields of lilies still shut in 
sleep ; and when at length the flakes 
of sunlight from over the bank fell 
on the surface of the water, whole 
fields of white blossoms seemed to 
flash open before me as I floated 
along, like the unfolding of a banner, 

so sensible is this flower to the 
influence of the sun’s rays.’ A soli- 
tary fisherman on the bank reminds 
him to give some account of the 
fishermen he had known, and par- 
ticularly of one from Tynemouth, 
England, who was the Walton of 
the stream; whose fishing was not 
for sport nor subsistence, ‘but a 
sort of solemn sacrament and with- 
drawal from the world, just as the 
aged read their Bibles.’ A minute 
and curious account of the habits of 
the twelvespecies of fishes to befound 
in the Concord follows. ‘ Whether,’ 
he says, ‘ we live by the seaside, or 
by the lakes and rivers, it concerns 
us to attend to the nature of fishes, 
since they are not phenomena con- 
fined to certain localities only, but 
forms and phases of the life in 
nature universally dispersed. The 
countless shoals which annually 
coast the shores of Europe and 
America are not so interesting to 
the student of nature as the more 
fertile law itself, which deposits 
their spawn on the tops of moun- 
tains and on the interior plains; 
the fish principle in nature.’ He 
takes the side of the shad against 
the corporation of Billerica, whose 
dam prevents that fish’s migra- 
tion up the river. ‘It will not 
be forgotten ’—he apostrophises the 
creature struggling with so hard a 
destiny—‘ by some memory that we 
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were contemporaries. Thou shalt 
ere long have thy way up the rivers 
—up all the rivers of the globe, if I 
am not mistaken. Yea, even thy 
dull, watery dream shall be more 
than realised. . . . . Keepa 
stiff fin, then, and stem all the tides 
thou mayst meet,’—and goes on to 
argue with the corporation that its 
dam covers with water much that 
might be a green meadow. At 
night they find their Ostia in a leafy 
wilde e for fauns and 
satyrs; where bats hung all day from 
the rocks, and at evening flitted 
over the water; and fireflies hus- 
banded their light under the grass 
and leaves against the night.’ Here 
they pitch their tent. The follow- 
ing description of the events where- 
with the night is crowded seems to 
me exquisite :— 


For the most part there was no recog- 
nition of human life in the night, no human 
breathing, only the bre athing of the wind. 
As we sat up, kept awake by the novelty of 
our situation, we heard at intervals foxes 
stepping about over the dead leaves, and 
brushing the dewy grass close to our tent, 
and once a musquash fumbling among the 
potatoes and melons in our boat; but when 
we hastened to the shore, we could detect 
only a ripple in the water ruffling the disk 
of astar. At intervals we were serenaded 
by the song of a dreaming sparrow, or the 
throttled cry of an owl; but after each 
sound, which, near at hand, broke the still- 
ness of the night, each crackling of the 
twigs, or rustling among the leaves, there 
was a sudden pause, and a deeper and more 
conscious silence, as if the intruder were 
aware that no life was rightfully abroad at 
that hour. There was a fire in Lowell, as 
we judged, this night, and we saw the hori- 
zon blazing, and heard the distant alarm- 
bells, as it were a faint tinkling music, 
borne to these woods. But the most con- 
stant and memorable sound of a summer's 
night, which we did not fail to hear every 
night afterward, was the barking of the 
house-dogs, from the loudest and hoarsest 
bark to the faintest aerial palpitation under 
the eaves of heavyen—from the patient but 
anxious mastiff to the timid and wakeful 
terrier—at first loud and rapid, then faint 
and slow, to be imitated only in a whisper: 
Wow—wow—wow—wow—wo wo 
w Ww . Even in a retired and un- 
inhabited district like this, it was a suffi- 
ciency of sound for the ear of night, and 
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more impressive than any music. I have 
heard the voice of a hound, just before day- 
light, while the stars were shining, from 
over the woods and river, far in the hori- 
zon, when it sounded sweet and melodious 
as an instrument. The hounding of a dog 
pursuing a fox or other animal, in the 
horizon, may have first suggested the notes 
of the hunting-horn, to alternate with and 
relieve the lungs of the dog. This natural 
bugle long resounded in the woods of the 
ancient world before the horn was invented. 
... All these sounds—the crowing of 
cocks, the baying of dogs, and the hum of 
insects at noon—are the evidence of na- 
ture’s health or sound state. Such is the 
never-failing beauty and accuracy of lan- 
guage, the most perfect art in the world; 
the chisel of a thousand years retouches it. 

A clear Sunday morning dawns 
upon the voyagers, as they start 
toward the larger river into which 
the Concord enters at a distance 
of about ten miles from the 
town of Concord. They see some 
teamster or other workman who 
seems to have been ‘ waylaid by the 
Sabbath,’ and congratulate them- 
selves on their freedom as they 
remember the old times of New 
England, when each town had a 
‘cage’ near the meeting-house, 
into which every offender against 
the sanctity of the Sabbath was 
thrust. It is clear that there is a 
good deal of paganism about 
Thoreau. ‘In my Pantheon, Pan 
still reigns in his pristine glory, 
with his ruddy face, his flowing 
beard, and his shagey body, his 
pipe and his crook, his nymph 
Echo, and his chosen daughter 
Iambe; for the great god Pan is 
not dead, as was rumoured. a 
It seems to me that the god. that 
is commonly worshipped in civilised 
countries is not at all divine, though 
he bears a divine name, but is the 
overwhelming authority and re- 
spectability of mankind combined. 
Men reverence one another, not yet 
God.’ He is impressed with this 
wonderful addition to the old my- 
thology, ‘the Christian fable,’ that 
‘the humble life of a Jewish peasant 
should have force to make a New 
York bishop so bigoted,’ and reveres 
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the flame that kindles stillthe ‘forty- 
four lamps, the gift of kings, now 
burning in a place called the Holy 
Sepulchre ;’ but he thinks ‘it is ne- 
cessary not tobe Christian, to appre- 
ciate the beauty and significance of 
the life of Christ.’ ‘* Your scheme,’ 
he says, ‘ must be the framework of 
the universe; all other schemes will 
soon be ruins. The perfect God in 
His revelations of Himself has never 
got to the length of one such pro- 
position as you, His prophets, state. 
Have you learned the alphabet of 
heaven, and can count three? Do 
you know the number of God’s 
family? Can you put mysteries 
into words? Do you presume to 
fable of the ineffable?’ As for the 
New Testament, he thinks that no 
other book is so strange and here- 
tical, and that if its sentences ‘ Seek 
first the kingdom of heaven,’ ‘ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth,’ were read or heard without 
cant in any pulpit, ‘there would 
not be left one stone of that meeting- 
house upon another.’ He believes 
that the Church is a sort of hospital 
for men’s souls, and as full of 
quackery as the hospital for their 
bodies ; and the sound of Sabbath 
bells, heard as he rests on his oar, is 
‘as the sound of many catechisms 
and religious books twanging a 
canting peal round the earth, seem- 
ing to issue from some Egyptian 
temple and echo along the shore of 
the Nile, right opposite to Pharaoh’s 
palace, and Moses in the bulrushes, 
startling a multitude of storks and 
alligators basking in the sun.’ So, 
with no religious cobwebs between 
him and the clear sky, he reads his 
Sunday lesson from Sadi: ‘ O thou! 
who towerest above the flights of 
conjecture, opinion, and compre- 
hension ; whatever has been re- 
ported of thee we have heard and 
read; the congregation is dismissed, 
and life drawn to a close; and we 
still rest in our first encomium of 
thee !’ 


Then follow curious details con- 
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cerning the Indians who once in- 
habited the banks of the river, and 
the first English settlers who dis- 
placed them. He sympathises as 
much with the red man as with the 
shad so wronged by the authorities. 
Interspersed are curious episodes 
concerning the trees, the fish, and 
the water-fowl, which he sees with 
his two eyes—one the eye of the 
naturalist, the other that of the 
poet. On Monday, whilst ‘ noon- 
ing’ on the broad waters of the 
Merrimack, he feels himself removed 
back to the Orient, and gives us 
long and excellent readings from 
the Vishna Purana, the Bhaghavat 
Geeta, and the Dherma Sastra. ‘In 
every man’s brain is the Sanscrit. 
The Vedas and their Angas are not 
so ancient as serene contemplation. 
Why will we be imposed on by 
antiquity? Is the babe young? 
When I behold it, it seems to me 
more venerable than the oldest man; 
it is more ancient than Nestor or the 
Sybils, and bears the wrinkles of 
father Saturn himself. And do we 
live but in the present? How 
broad a line is that? I sit now on 
a stump whose rings number cen- 
turies of growth. If Llook around, 
I see that the soil is composed of 
just such stumps, ancestors to this. 
The earth is covered with mould ; 
I thrust this stick many eons deep 
into its surface, and with my heel 
make a deeper furrow than the 
elements have ploughed here for a 
thousand years. If 1 listen I hear 
the peep of frogs, which is older 
than the slime of Egypt, and the 
distant drumming of a partridge on 
a log, as if it were a pulse-beat of 
the summer air. I raise my fairest 
and freshest flowers in the old 
mould. Why, what we would fain 
call new is not skin-deep ; the earth 
is not yet stained by it. It is 
not the fertile ground that we 
walk on, but the leaves that flutter 
over our heads. The newest is 
but the oldest made visible to our 
senses.’ Presently this strain of 
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thought rises to the expression of 
verse :— 
Now chiefly is my natal hour, 
And only now my prime of life. 
* * * * * ox 
I will not doubt the love untold, 
Which not my worth nor want hath 
bought, 
Which woo’d me young and woos me old,* 
And to this evening me hath brought. 


Worthy to be quoted also are the 
following, which he calls Rwmowis 
From an Alolian Harp :— 


There is a yale which none hath seen, 
Where foot of man has never been, 
Such as here lives with toil and strife, 
An anxious and a sinful life. 


There every virtue has its birth, 
Ere it descends upon the earth, 

And thither every deed returns, 
Which in the generous bosom burns. 


There love is warm, and youth is young, 
And poetry is yet unsung, 

For Virtue still adventures there, 

And freely breathes her native air. 


And ever, if you hearken well, 

You still may hear its vesper bell, 

And tread of high-souled men go by, 
Their thoughts conversing with the sky. 


In the hand of the true priest of 
nature the most barren rod blossoms. 
Under Thoreau’s touch the smallest, 
most ordinary facts attain a mystic 


significance. As he parches Indian 
corn by his fire, he is reminded that 
‘there should always be some flower- 
ing and maturing of the fruits of 
nature in the cooking process. . . 
In parching corn, for instance, there 
is a manifest sympathy between the 
bursting seed and the more perfect 
developments of vegetable life. It 
is a perfect flower with its petals, 
like the houstonia or anemone.’ 
The bittern ‘is a bird of the oldest 
Thalesian school, and no doubt 
believes in the priority of water to 
the other elements; the relic of a 
twilight antediluvian age which yet 
inhabits these bright American 
rivers with us Yankees.’ Passing a 
little island formed by the deposits 
from the eddy at the conjunction of 
two streams, he reflects that nature 
is, ant-like, still busy building con- 
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tinents on her old plan. He finds in 
his hammock the prototype of the 
Indian’s canoe. Immediately after 
noon the cricket chirps, though no 
painter could paint the difference 
between that and the preceding 
hour; and ‘in deep ravines under 
the eastern sides of cliffs, Night for- 
wardly plants her foot even at noon- 
day, and as day retreats she steps 
into his trenches, skulking from 
tree to tree, from fence to fence, 
until at last she sits in his citadel, 
and draws out her forces into the 
plain.’ 

Some sentences in these books are 
felicities of expression—e.g., ‘ the 
bluebird carries the sky on his 
back ;’ ‘the tanager flies through 
the green foliage as if it would 
ignite the leaves;’ ‘nature made 
ferns for pure leaves, to show what 
she could do in that line;’ ‘the 
locust z-ing;’ ‘ how can we have a 
harvest of thought who have not 
had a seed-time of character?’ 
‘nothing is to be so much feared as 
fear; atheism may comparatively 
be popular with God Himself;’ 
‘only that day dawns to which we 
are awake ;’ ‘ thank God, they can- 
not cut down the clouds: all kinds 
of figures are drawn on the blue 
ground with this fibrous white 
paint.’ 

Although Thoreau lived person- 
ally apart from the world, it is 
interesting to observe how, in his 
action and his writings, the society 
around him is reflected, though 
somewhat inverted. At the time 
when he was making the week’s 
voyage, which I have followed a 
little, New England was burgeoning 
forth, under the tropical breath of 
Transcendentalism, with strange 
and rare growths of new thoughts 
and essays at thought, much to the 
dismay of the Puritan Apostolic suc- 
cession. The capital of that strange 
realm was at Concord, where 
Emerson, the mildest promoter of a 
reign of terror imaginable, and 
Margaret Fuller, and Hawthorne, 
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and Elizabeth Peabody, and others, 
dwelt and worked as monarch and 
ministry of a new spiritual kingdom. 
It soon became plain that what 
these were endeavouring to put into 
literature, Thoreau was aiming to 
put into individual life; not con- 
sciously, perhaps, but because he 
must be the product of the intel- 
lectual as well as the physical 
elements surrounding him there at 
his first or his second birth. When 
the Dial—the quarterly magazine 
which represented the new move- 
ment—began its career in 1841 he 
was one of its contributors, and 
there were printed in it several 
of the papers which are now col- 
lected in the volume called 
Excursions. These papers related 
to the natural history around Con- 
cord, and are in form much like the 
earlier work from which I have 
given specimens. One piece pub- 


lished in the Dialin 1843, ‘A Winter 
Walk,’ was then and is now much 
admired for its delicate perception 


of the subtle beauties and truths 
of nature. But the Transcendental 
agitation was not more reflected in 
the secluded, wayward stream of 
Thoreau’s life than the Socialistic 
movement which followed it, and 
was, doubtless, its first offspring. 
When nearly every leading spirit of 
what were called ‘the New Views’ 
went into the Brook Farm com- 
munity —even Channing and Haw- 
thorne, who were not distinctively 
Transcendentalists — Emerson re- 
mained at home to evolve Arcadias of 
pure thought, and Thoreau to repro- 
duce Utopias of individual life. In 
1845 he built himself a house, with 
his own hands, on the shores of a 
beautiful water near Concord, called 
‘Walden.’ This lakelet, which is 
but a short distance from Emerson’s 
home, and has been long the haunt 
of poets and students, is a perennial 
clear spring, set in a frame of thick 
pine and oak wood—is half a mile 
long and a mile and three-quarters 
in cireumference. The pond has no 
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visible inlet or outlet, and its water 
is of such extraordinary transpa- 
rency that the bottom may be seen 
at a depth of twenty-five or thirty 
feet, with the fishes large and small 
swimming below. On one occasion 
Thoreau lost his axe through the 
ice on it, and looking down saw it 
and obtained it again from a depth 
of twenty-five feet, with a slip-noose 
at the end of a long birch. The 
water is remarkable too for its beau- 
tiful shifting tints, being at times al- 
most of the dove’s-neck lustre. It is 
fringed with flowers in their season, 
and always encinctured with ever- 
green: many fishes—silver, steel- 
coloured, and golden—and ducks, 
geese, peetweets, with other wild 
birds, may be found there. One 
who has seen the spot can scarcely 
wonder that to such a child of the 
elements as Thoreau there was in 
the pure depths of Walden the eye 
and voice of the Erl-King’s daughter. 
For though, as I have said, the 
movements of opinion and reform 
going on around him were reflected 
in Thoreau’s thought and life, it was 
only as the bird or cloud flitting 
over the lake would seem to pass 
through its depths; it has winged 
and fair things of its own beneath 
them. To show that educated man 
could build his house and live 
happily in Nature without impawn- 
ing the hours of his life or coining 
his heart and soul into money, were 
incidental motives and appropriate 
to the times: below these are the 
deeps of individuality, with their 
strange, ineffable dreams and as- 
pirations. ‘I long ago,’ he says in 
the opening chapter of Walden, 
‘lost a hound, a bay horse, and a 
turtle-dove, and am still on their 
trail. Many are the travellers I 
have spoken concerning them, de- 
scribing their tracks and what calls 
they answered to. I have met one 
or two who had heard the hound, 
and the tramp of the horse, and 
even seen the dove disappear be- 
hind a cloud, and they seemed as 
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anxious to recover them as if they 
had lost them themselves.’ 

It was near the end of March that 
Thoreau began to build his house, 
and by the middle of April it was 
framedand ready forraising. Hehad 
purchased the boards of an Irish- 
man’s shanty, and by the 4th of July 
—Independence Day—his mansion 
was ready for occupation. ‘ There is 
some of the same fitness,’ he thinks, 
‘in a man’s building his own house 
that there is in a bird’s building its 
own nest. Who knows but if men 
constructed their dwellings with 
their own hands, and provided food 
for themselves and their families 
simply and honestly enough, the 
poetic faculty would be universally 
developed, as birds universally sing 
when so engaged? But, alas! we 
do like cowbirds and euckoos, which 


Boards . . 

Refuse shingles for roof and sides . 
Laths . . 

Two second-hand w indows sw ith glass 

One thousand old bricks 

Two casks of lime . 5 

Hair . ° 

Mantle-tree iron 
Nails . 

Hinge § and screws . 

Late *h ° ° 

Chalk . i 

Transportation 


In all 


These are all the materials, except- 


ing the timber, stones, and sand, 
which I claimed by squatter’s s right. 
I have also a small wood-shed ad- 
joining, made chiefly of the stuff 
which was left after building the 
house.” He then recalls, with a 
natural complacency, that at Cam- 
bridge College the student pays for 
bis room one dollar eighty-seven 
and a half cents each year more 
than his house has cost, and is led 
into an episode on education, ending 
with the reflection that while the 
student ‘is reading Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Say, he runs his father 
in debt irretrievably.’ 
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lay their eggs in nests which other 
birds have built, and cheer no tra- 
veller with their chattering and un- 
musical notes.’ Wishing, doubtless, 
to anticipate his necessities as little 
as possible, he built his chimney 
only as the winter approached. 
When all was complete, he has a re- 
sidence which he describes thus :— 
‘I have thus a tight shingled and 
plastered house, ten feet wide by 
fifteen long, and eight-feet posts, 
with a garret and a closet, a large 
window on each side, two trap 
doors, one door at the end, and a 
brick fireplace opposite. The exact 
cost of my house, paying the usual 
price for such materials as I used, 
but not counting the work, all of 
which was done by myself, was as 
follows :— 


e. 
34. Mostly shanty boards. 
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40. That was high. 

31. More than I needed. 
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I carried a good part on my back. 


He next planted about two acres 
and a half of the ground around 
him with beans, potatoes, peas, and 
maize. He realised from those, 
above what he required of them for 
his own use, $8 714c. (The land 
seemed to have ho en left unused by 
its owner, as unfit to raise ‘any- 
thing but squirrels’ on.) 

At the close of the first season he 
feels that he is more independent 
than any farmer in Concord, ‘ for I 
was not anchored to a house or 
farm, but could follow the bent of 
my genius, which is a very crooked 
one, every moment. Beside being 
better off than they already, if my 
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house had been burned, or my crops 
failed, I should have been nearly as 
well off as before.’ 

From July 4th to March rst, 
Thoreau spent for food $8 74c., and 
for clothing $8 403c., which, with 
other expenses, amounted to $61 
ggzc., $36 78c. of which was met 
by earnings to that amount, the 
rest being covered by the capital 
with which he began. He did not 
have much furniture, and thought 
himself all the better for its absence. 
He thinks baggage and furniture to 
be truly what the popular phrase 
terms them—‘ traps.’ ‘He was a 
lucky fox that left his tail in the 
trap. The musk-rat will gnaw his 
third leg off to be free.’ He pur- 
sues his anti-furniture reflections to 
their largest applications. ‘I look 
upon England to-day as an old gen- 
tleman who is travelling with a 
great deal of baggage—trumpery 
which has accumulated from long 
housekeeping—which he has not the 
courage to burn; great trunk, little 
trank, bandbox and bundle. Throw 
away the first three at least.’ His 
two years’ residence at Walden 
convinced him ‘that to maintain 
one’s self on this earth is not a 
hardship, but a pastime, if we will 
live simply and wisely, as the pur- 
suits of the simpler nations are still 
the sports of the more artificial.’ In 
reply to those who declared this to 
be all very selfish, he maintains that 
‘Doing good is one of the profes- 
sions which are full. Probably 
I should not ¢ consciously and deli- 
berately forsake my particular call- 
ing to do the good which society 
demands of me, to save the universe 
from annihilation; and I believe 
that a like but infinitely greater 
steadfastness elsewhere is all that 
now preserves it. But I would not 
stand between any man and his 
genius ; and to him who does this 
work, which I decline, with his 





whole heart and soul and life, I 
would say persevere, even if the 
all it doing evil, as it is most 
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likely they will.” He does not, in- 
deed, think much of philanthropists. 
‘Those plants of whose greenness, 
withered, we make herb-tea for the 
sick, serve but a humble use, and 
are most employed by quacks. I 
want the flower and fruit of a man ; 
that some fragrance be wafted over 
from him to me, and some ripeness 
flavour our intercourse. His good- 
ness must not be a partial and tran- 
sitory act, but a constant super- 
fluity, which costs him nothing, and 
of which he is unconscious. This 
is a charity that hides a multitude 
of sins. The philanthropist too 
often surrounds mankind with the 
remembrance of his own cast-off 
griefs as an atmosphere, and calls it 
sympathy. If you should ever be 
betrayed into any of these philan- 
thropies, do not let your left hand 
know what your right hand does, 
for it is not worth knowing. Rescue 
the drowning, and tie your shoe- 
strings.” 

Our hermit had enough solitude so 
far as human beings were concerned ; 
but he trolled for the golden fishes 
and caught some golden fancies with 
them. ‘Time is. but the stream 
I go a-fishing in. I drink atit; but 
while I drink I see the sandy bot- 
tom, and detect how shallow it is. 
Its thin current slides away, but 
eternity remains. I would ‘drink 
deeper; fish in the sky, whose 
bottom is pebbly with stars.’ In 
the absence of humankind the wild 
kinds keep him company. The 
worshipper of Pan naturally had a 
flute, and he drew the fishes to him 
oftener with this than with the line, 
and the echoes applauded his per- 
formance. A mouse became fami- 
liar, and played ‘ bo-peep,’ and ate 
from his hand, and the mole was 
welcomed in his cellar. Of a spar- 
row that alighted on his shoulder 
he is prouder than of any epaulette 
he could have worn. A _ phobe 
built in his shed, the robin in a pine 
which grew in his house, and the 
partridge with her brood fed be- 
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neath his window. A fox came 
near his window, attracted by the 
light, ‘barked a vulpine curse’ at 
him, and retreated; and the great 
owl said ‘How der do?’ He observes 
them all closely, and with the eyes 
of a transcendental Pilpay. These 
animals ‘are all beasts of burden, 
in a sense, made to carry some por- 
tion of our thoughts.’ "He rejoices 
in the hootings of owls: ‘It is a 
sound admirably suited to swamps 
and twilight woods, which no day 
illustrates, suggesting a vast and 
undeveloped nature which men have 
not recognised. They represent 
the stark twilight and unsatisfied 
thoughts which all have.’ By art 
and by sympathy he gained a close 
acquaintance with these poor rela- 
tions of Humanity ; and his respect 
for them increases: ‘ If we take the 
ages into our account, may there 
not be a civilisation going on among 
brutes as well as men? They 
seemed to me to be rudimental, 
burrowing men, still standing on 
their defence, awaiting their trans- 
formation.’ 

Aineas Sylvius, 
and Huber, have given accounts 
of the battles of ants. Thoreau has 
given a graphic narrative of one 
witnessed by himself near his her- 
mitage 


Olaus Magnus, 


One day when I went out to my wood- 
pile, or rather my pile of stumps, I observed 
two large ants—the one red, the other much 
larger, nearly half an inch long, and black— 
fiercely contending with one another. Hay- 
ing once got hold they never let go, but 
struggled and wrestled and rolled on the 
chips incessantly. Looking farther, I was 
surprised to find that the chips were covered 
with such combatants, that it was not a 
duelluin but a bellum, a war between two 
races of ants, the red always pitted against 
the black, and frequently two red ones to 
one black. The legions of these myrmidons 
covered all the hills and vales in my wood- 
yard, and the ground was already strewn 
with the dead and dying, both red and 
black. It was the only battle which I have 
ever witnessed, the only battle-field I ever 
trod while the battle was raging; interne- 
cine war; the red republicans on the one 
hand, and the black imperialists on the 
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other. On every side they were engaged in 
deadly combat, yet without any noise that 
I could hear, and human soldiers never 
fought so resolutely. I watched a couple 
that were fast locked in each other’s em- 
braves, in a little sunny valley amid the 
chips, now at noonday prepared to fight till 
the sun went down, or life went out. The 
smaller red champion had fastened himself 
like a vice to his adversary’s front, and 
through all the tumblings on that field never 
for an instant ceased to gnaw at one of his 
feelers, near the root, having 

caused the other to go by the 
while the stronger 
from side to 


already 
’ board, 
black one dashed him 
side; and, as I saw on 
looking nearer, had already divested 
him of several of his members. They 
fought with more pertinacity than bull- 
dogs. Neither manifested the least dispo- 
sition to retreat. In the meanwhile there 
came along a single red ant, evidently full 
of excitement, who either had de ‘spaic hed 
his foe, or had not yet taken part in the 
battle ; probably the latter, for he had lost 
none of his limbs; whose mother had 
charged him to return with his shield or 
upon it. He saw this unequal combat from 
afar—for the blacks were nearly twice the 
size of the red—he drew near with rapid 
pace till he stood on his guard within half 
an inch of the combatants; then, watching 
his opportunity, he sprang upon the black 
warrior, and commenced his operations 
near the root of his right fore-leg, leaving 
the foe to select among his own members; 
and so there were three united for life as if 
a new kind of attraction had been invented 
which put all other locks and cements to 
shame. I should not have wondered by 
this time to find that they had their respec- 
tive musical bands stationed on some emi- 
nent chip, and playing their national airs 
the while, to excite the slow and cheer the 
dying combatants. I was myself excited 
somewhat, even as if they had been men. The 
more you think of it, the less the difference. 

. There-was not one hireling there. 
I have no doubt it was a principle they 
fought for as much as our ancestors, and 
not to avoid a threepenny tax on their tea; 
and the results of this battle will be as 
important and memorable to those whom it 
concerns as those of the battle of Bunker 
Hill at least. I took up the chip on which 
the three I have particularly described were 
struggling, carried it into my house, and 
placed it under a tumbler on my window- 
sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a 
microscope to the first mentioned red ant, 
I saw that, though he was assiduously 
gnawing at the near fore-leg of his enemy, 
hi aving "severed his remaining feeler, his 
own breast was all torn away, exposing 
what vitals he had there to the jaws of the 
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black warrior, whose breastplate was ap- 
parently too thick for him to pierce; and 
the dark ecarbuncles of the sufferer’s eyes 
shone with ferocity such as war only could 
excite. They struggled half an hour longer 
under the tumbler, and when I looked 
again the black soldier had severed the 
heads of his foes from their bodies, and 
the still living heads were hanging on 
either side of him like ghastly trophies at 
his saddle-bow. . . I never learned 
which party was victorious, nor the cause 
of the war; but I felt for the rest of that 
day as if I had had my feelings excited 
and harrowed by witnessing the struggle, 
the ferocity, and carnage of a human battle 
before my door, 


He adds: ‘The battle which I 
witnessed took place in the Presi- 
dency of Polk, five years before the 
passage of Webster’s Fugitive Slave 
Bill.’ 

Hither in the deep winter came 
through the snow the fools of ideas, 
the victims of crotchets, the running 
slave—whom he sheltered and help- 
ed toward the North Star—and at 
times, the poets and philosophers of 
the village, to visit him. These 
last found with him ambrosial days. 
‘We made that small house ring 
with boisterous mirth, and resound 
with the murmur of much sober 
talk; makingamends then to Walden 
Vale for the long silences. Broad- 
way was still and deserted in com- 
parison, .... We made many a 
“bran new” theory of life over a 
thin dish of gruel, which combined 
the advantages of conviviality with 
the clear-headedness which philo- 
sophy requires.’ Over the door of 
Thoreau’s cabin was written for 
those who could read it, ‘ Enter- 
tainment for man, but not for 
beast;’ and many a youth who 
sought that higher entertainment 
came tohim. Butthere camealso less 
agreeable visitors. He discovered 
that there are some guests who ap- 
peal, ‘not to your hospitality, but to 
your hospitalality ;’ and there are 
others who do not know when their 
visits have terminated. Then there 
came ‘men of one idea, like a hen 
with one chicken, and that a duck- 
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ling ; men of a thousand ideas and 
unkempt heads, like those hens 
which are made to take charge of a 
hundred chickens, all in pursuit of 
one bag; a score of them lost in 
every morning’s dew—and become 
frizzled and mangy in consequence ; 
men of ideas instead of legs ; a sort 
of intellectual centipede, that made 
you crawl all over. One man pro- 
posed a book in which visitors 
should write their names, as at the 
White Mountains; but, alas! I 
have too good a memory to make 
that necessary.’ The only compen- 
sation he could get seems to have 
been to botanise and zoologise, as it 
were, on his visitors. Girls and 
boys and young women generally 
seemed glad to be in the woods, and 
improved their time. Men of busi- 
ness thought only of his distance 
from ‘something or other.’ Rest- 
less, committed men, whose time 
was all taken up in getting a living 
or keeping it ; ministers ‘ who spoke 
of God as if they enjoyed a mono- 
poly of the subject ;’ doctors, law- 
yers, uneasy housekeepers, who 
pried about his cupboard; young 
men ‘who had ceased to be young, 
and concluded that the beaten track 
was safest;’ these said it was not 
possible to do much good out there. 

The aged and infirm thought how 

far it was from the doctor: ‘to 

them a village was literally a com- 

munity,a league for mutual defence.’ 

With these he argues that a man 

sits as many risks as he runs. 

‘Finally, there were the self-styled 

reformers, the greatest bores of all, 

who thought I was for ever sing- 

ing— 

This is the house that I built; 


This is the man that lives in the house 
that I built;’ 


But they did not know that the 
third line was— 


‘ These are the folks that worry the man 
That lives in the house that I built,’ 


But he had more cheering visi- 
tors. ‘Children come a-berrying ; 
II 
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railroad-men taking a Sunday morn- 
ing walk in clean shirts ; fishermen 
and hunters, poets and philosophers; 
in short, all honest pilgrims, who 
came out to the woods for freedom’s 
sake, and really left the village be- 
hind, I was ready to greet with— 
- Welcome, Englishmen ! welcome, 
Englishmen !” for I had had com- 
munication with that race.’ But 
his flute seems to have been 
his truest friend, and had some 
deep tones for him. ‘John Far- 
mer sat at his door one Septem- 
ber evening, after a hard day’s 
work ; his mind still running on 
his labour more or less. Having 
bathed, he sat down to recreate his 
intellectual man. It was a rather 
cool evening, and some of his neigh- 
bours were apprehending a frost. 


He had not attended to the train of 


his thoughts long, when he heard 
some one playing on a flute, and that 
sound harmonised with his mind. 
Still he thought of his work ; but the 
burden of his thought was, that 


though this kept running in his 
head, and he found himself 
triving and planning it against his 


con- 


will, yet it concerned him very 
little. It was no move than the 
scurf of his skin, which was con- 
stantly shuffled off. But the notes 
of the flute came home to his ears 
out of a different sphere from that 
he worked in, and suggested work 
for certain faculties which slum- 
bered in him. They gently did 
away with the street, and the vil- 
lage, and the State in which he 
lived. A voice said to him— Why 
do you stay here and live this mean 
moiling life when a glorious exist- 
ence is possible for you? Those 
same stars twinkle over other fields 
than these. But how to come out 
of this condition, and actually mi- 
grate thither? All that he could 
think of was to practise some new 
austerity, to let his mind descend 
into his body and redeem it, and 
treat himself with ever-increasing 
respect. 
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But whilst ‘John Farmer’ was 
thus ready to ignore the existence of 
the village and the State, they were 
not so willing to ignore his. The 
tax-gatherer visited him. To pay 
taxes at that date meant a sanction 
of some very questionable expendi- 
tures—such, for example, as slave 
auctions at the gate of the Capitol, 
and the seizing of Mexican terri- 
tory to make it into Slave States, 
Thoreau therefore declined to pay 
his tax ; and one day, having taken 
a boot to the village to be mended, 
he is arrested when about to return, 
and thrown into the Concord gaol. 
He gave the town-clerk the follow- 
ing statement in writing: ‘ Know 
all men by these presents, that I, 
Henry T horean, do not wish to be 
regarded as a member of any in- 
corporated society which I have 
not joined.” This imprisonment 
caused a considerable sensation in 
the quiet village, and some gentle- 
man having paid the tax, Thoreau 

vas released on the next day. He 
cane to the shoe-shop immediately, 
got the boot he had brought to 
be mended, and returned to the 
woods, not well satisfied, however, 
at what he regarded as an un- 
warrantable interference on the 
part of the friend who so far 
allowed his private feelings to in- 
terfere with the public good as to 
pay the tax. The collector never 
again asked him for a tax. He 
wrote in 1849 an account of his 
experience in prison, which is un- 
fortunately not included in any of 
his published volumes. I must, 
however, include some portions of 
it here. ‘As I stood considering 
the walls of solid stone, two or three 
feet thick, and the iron grating 
which strained the light, t could 
not help being struck with the 
foolishness of that institution which 
treated me as if I were mere flesh 
and blood and bones, to be locked 
up. I wondered that it should 
have concluded at length that 
this was the best use it could put 
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me to, and had never thought to 
avail itself of my services in some 
way. I saw that, if there was 
a stone wall between me and my 
townsmen, there was a still more 
dificult one to climb or break 
through before they could get to be 
as free as I was. I did not for a 
moment feel confined, and the walls 
seemed a great waste of stone and 
mortar. I felt as 
all my townsmen had paid my tax. 
They "plainly did not know how 
to treat me, but behaved like per- 
sons who are underbred. In every 
threat and in every compliment 
there was a blunder, for they 
thought that my chief desire was to 
stand on the other side of that stone 
wall. I could not but smile to see 
how industriously they locked the 
door on my meditations, which fol- 
lowed them out again without let or 
hindrance, and they were really all 
that was dangerous. As they could 
not reach me, they had resolved to 
punish my body ; 
they cannot come at some person 
against whom they have a spite, 
will abuse his dog.’ The gentleman 
who lately slept in the Lambeth 
Workhouse will perceive by the fol- 


lowing narrative that his plan of 


gaining knowledge has been antici- 
pated : — 


The night in prison was novel and inte- 
resting enough. The prisoners in their 
shirt-sleeves were enjoying a chat and the 
evening air in the doorway when I entered. 
But the jailer said, ‘Come, boys, it is time 
to lock up; and so they dispersed, and I 
heard the sound of their steps returning 
into the hollow apartments. My room- 
mate was introduced to me by the jailer 
as ‘a first-rate fellow and a clever man, 
When the door was locked he showed me 
where to hang my hat, and how he managed 
matters there. The rooms were white- 
washed once a month; arid this one, at 
least, was the whitest, most simply fur- 
nished, and probably the neatest apart- 
ment in the town. He naturally wanted 
to know where I came from and what 
brought me there; and when I had told 
him, I asked him in my turn how he came 
there, presuming him to be an honest man 
of course; and, as the world goes, I believe 


if I alone of 


just as boys, if 
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’ 
he was. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘they accuse me 
of burning a barn, but I never did it.’ He 
was quite domesticated and contented, since 
he got his board for nothing, and thought 
that he was well treated. He occupied one 
window, and I the other; and I saw that 
if one stayed there long his principal busi- 
ness would be to look out the window. 
I had soon read all the tracts that were 
left there, and examined where former 
prisoners had broken out, and where a 
grate had been sawed off, and heard the 
history of the various occupants of that 
room ; for I found that even here there was 
a history and a gossip which never circu- 
lated beyond the walls of the jail. oe 
It was like travelling into a far country, 
such as I had never expec ted to behold, to 
be there for one night. It seemed to me 
that I had never heard the town-clock 
strike before, nor the evening sounds of the 
village. It was to see my native village in 
the light of the middle ages, and our Con- 
cord was turned into a Rhine stream, and 
visions of knights and castles passed be- 
fore me. They were the voices of old 
burghers I heard in the street. I was an 
involuntary spectator and auditor of what- 
ever was done and said in the kitchen of 
the adjacent village inn—a wholly new and 
rare experience to me. It was a closer 
view of my native town. I was fairly in- 
side of it. I never had seen its institutions 
before. I began to comprehend what. its 
inhabitants were about. When I 
came out of prison—for some one inter- 
fered and paid the tax—I did not perceive 
that great changes had taken place on the 
common, such as he observed who went in 
a youth and emerged a tottering and grey- 
headed man; and yet a change had to my 
eyes come over the scene—the town, and 
State, and country—greater than any that 
mere time could effect. 


In conclusion he says :— 


I please myself with imagining a State 
at last which can afford to be just to all 
men, and to treat the individual with re- 
spect as a neighbour; which even would 
not think it inconsistent with its own re- 
pose if a few were to live aloof from it, not 
meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who 
fulfilled all the duties of neighbours and 
fellow-men. 


Thoreau left Walden after two 
years’ residence there: having seve- 
ral lives to live, he could only spare 
so much for that one. It was left 
as a walled-up chamber of the shell 
that protected and recorded his 
growth. 


The United States Revenue Law 
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was not the only regulation that 
gave way before such a resolute 
seceder. Conventional rules were 
no more solid to him than prison- 
walls. Mr. Emerson relates that 
on one occasion, when he went to 
procure some books from the li- 
brary of Cambridge University, the 
librarian refused to lend them. 
Thoreau repaired to the president, 
who stated to him the rules and 
usages, which permitted the loan of 
books to resident graduates, to 
clergymen who were alumni, and 
to some others resident within a 
circle of ten miles’ radius from the 
college. Thoreau explained to the 
president that the railroad had 
destroyed the old scale of distances ; 
that the library was useless, yes, 
and president and college useless, 
on the terms of his rules; that the 
one benefit he owed the college was 
its library; that at this moment not 
only his want of books was impera- 
tive, but he wanted a large number 
of books, and assured him that he, 


Thoreau, and not the librarian, was 


the proper custodian of these. In 
short, the president found the peti- 
tioner so formidable, and the rules 
getting to look so ridiculous, that 
he ended by giving him a privilege 
which in his hands proved unlimited 
thereafter. Curious and sometimes 
distinguished persons, who inquired 
if he would walk with them, were 
often put off: ‘He did not know. 
There was nothing so important 
to him as his walk; he had no 
walks to throw away on company.’ 
He was intensely American. ‘In 
every part of Great Britain,’ he 
wrote in his diary, ‘are discovered 
traces of the Romans, their funereal 
urns, their camps, their roads, their 
dwellings. But New England, at 
least, is not based on any Roman 
ruins. We have not to lay the 
foundations of our houses on the 
ashes of a former civilisation.’ 
When John Brown was on trial for 
his life in Virginia, for his armed 
attack upon slavery at Harper’s 
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Ferry, and before any friendly word 
for him had been spoken, Thoreau, 
who had once known Brown, sent 
notices to the various houses of the 
village to announce that he would 
on the following Sunday evening 
address those who should meet him 
in the Town-hall. The anti-slavery 
committee sent him word that it 
was premature. He replied, ‘I did 
not send to you for advice, but to 
announce that I am to speak.’ The 
hall was filled, and the oration 
became memorable not only for its 
intrinsic merit, but for its early 
recognition of a hero where for 
some length of time all parties saw 
a madman. Nevertheless, Thorean’s 
idea of Brown was that which 
afterward took shape in marble, 
and rests on the heart of the 
country. 

On a summer morning about 
fourteen years ago I went with Mr. 
Emerson and was introduced to 
Thoreau. I was then connected 
with Divinity College at Cambridge, 
and my new acquaintance was inte- 
rested to know what we were study- 
ing there at the time. ‘ Well, the 
Scriptures.’ ‘ But which ?’ he asked, 
not without a certain quiet humour 
playing about his serious blue eye. 
It was evident that, as Morgana in 
the story marked all the doors so 
that the one ceased to be a sign, he 
had marked Persian and Hindu 
and other ethnical Scriptures with 
the reverential sign usually found 
on the Hebrew writings alone. He 
had the best library of Oriental 
books in the country, and subse- 
quently Mr. Cholmondeley, an Eng- 
lish gentleman to whom he was 
much attached, sent him from 
England more than a score of im- 
portant works of this character. 
His books show how closely and 
reverently he had studied them, and 
indeed are worthy of attention from 
lovers of Eastern Scriptures apart 
from their other values. Out of 
courtesy to my introducer, doubt- 
less, he asked me to go with him on 
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the following day to visit some of 
the pleasant places around the vil- 
lage (in which I was as yet a 
stranger), and I gladly accepted 
the offer. When I went to the 
house next morning, I found them 
all (Thoreau was then living in his 
father’s house) in a state of excite- 
ment by reason of the arrival of a 
fugitive negro from the South, who 
had come fainting to their door 
about daybreak and thrown himself 
on their mercy. Thoreau took me 
in to see the poor wretch, whom I 
found to be a man with whose face 
as that of a slave in the South I 
was familiar. The negro was much 
terrified at seeing me, supposing 
that I was one of his pursuers. 
Having quieted his fears by the 
assurance that I too, though in a 
different sense, was a refugee from 
the bondage he was escaping, and 
at the same time been able to attest 
the negro’s genuineness, I sat and 
watched the singularly tender and 
lowly devotion of the scholar to the 
slave. He must be fed, his swollen 
feet bathed, and he must think of 
nothing but rest. Again and again 
this coolest and calmest of men drew 
near to the trembling negro, and 
bade him feel at home, and have no 
fear that any power should again 
wrong him. He could not walk 
that day, but must mount guard 
over the fugitive, for slave-hunters 
were not extinct in those days; and 
so 1 went away after a while, much 
impressed by many little traits that 
I had seen as they had appeared in 
this emergency, and not much dis- 
posed to cavil at their source, whe- 
ther Bible or Bhaghavat. 

A day or two later, however, I 
enjoyed my first walk with Thoreau, 
which was succeeded by many others. 
We started westward from the vil- 
lage, in which direction his favourite 
walks lay, for I then found out the 
way he had of connecting casual 
with universal things. He desired 
to order his morning walk after the 
movement of the planet. The sun 
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is the grand western pioneer; he 
sets his gardens of Hesperides on 
the horizon every evening to lure 
the race; the race moves westward, 
as animals migrate, by instinct; 
therefore we are safe in going by 
Goose-pond to Baker’s-farm. Of 
every square acre of ground, he 
contended, the western side was the 
wildest, and therefore the fittest for 
the seeker to explore. Ex oriente lua 
ex occidente frux. I now had leisure 
to observe carefully this man. He 
was short ef stature, well built, and 
such a man as I have-fancied Julius 
Cesar to have been. Every move- 
ment was full of courage and repose ; 
the tones of his voice were those of 
Truth herself; and there was in his 
eye the pure bright blue of the New 
England sky, as there was sunshine 
in his flaxen hair. He had a parti- 
cularly strong aquiline-Roman nose, 
which somehow reminded me of 
the prow of a ship. There was in 
his face and expression, with all its 
sincerity, a kind of intellectual 
furtiveness: no wild thing could 
escape him more than it could be 
harmed by him. The grey hunts- 
man’s suit which he wore enhanced 
this expression. 

He took the colour of his vest 

From rabbit’s coat and grouse’s breast ; 

For as the wild kinds lurk and hide, 

So walks the huntsman unespied. 
The cruellest weapons of attack, 
however, which this huntsman took 
with him were a spyglass for birds, a 
microscope for the game that would 
hide in smallness, and an old book 
in which to press plants. His powers 
of conversation were extraordinary. 
I remember being surprised and 
delighted at every step with revela- 
tions of laws and significant attri- 
butes in common things—as a 
relation between different kinds of 
grass and the geological characters 
beneath them, the variety and 
grouping of pine-needles and the 
effect of these differences on the 
sounds they yield when struck by 
the wind, and the shades, so to 
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speak, of taste represented by 
grasses and common herbs when 
applied to the tongue. The acute- 
ness of his senses was marvellous: 
no hound could scent better, and he 
could hear the most faint and dis- 
tant sounds without even laying his 
var to the ground like an Indian. 
As we penetrated farther and farther 
into the woods, he seemed to gain a 
certain transformation, and his face 
shone with a light that I had not 
seen in the village. He had a 
calendar of the plants and flowers 
of the neighbourhood, and would 
sometimes go around a quarter of 
a mile to visit some floral friend, 
whom he had not seen for a year, 
who would appear for that day only. 
We were too early for the hibiscus, 
a rare flower in New England, 
which I desired to see. He pointed 
out the spot by the river-side where 
alone it could be found, and said it 
would open about the following 
Monday and not stay long. I went 
on Tuesday evening and found my- 
self a day too late—the petals were 
scattered on the ground. 

Thoreau had a special horror of 
the spirit-rapping excitement which 
was pervading some of the American 
villages at that time. There were 
some in Concord who desired at 
that time (1852) to interest him in 
them ; with what success may be 
inferred from the following extract 
from a letter written by him :— 

Most people here believe in a spiritual 
world which no respectable junk-bottle, 
which had not met with a slip, would con- 
descend to contain even a portion of for a 
moment—whose atmosphere would extin- 
guish a candle let down into it, like a well 
that wants airing; in spirits which the 
very bull-frogs in our meadows would 
blackball. Their evil genius is seeing how 
low it can degrade them, The 
owls, the croaking of frogs, is eclestial wis- 
dom in comparison. If I could be brought 
to believe in the things that they believe, 
I should make haste to get rid of my certi- 
ficate of stock in this and the next world’s 
enterprises, and buy a share in the first 
Immediate Annihilation Company that 
offered. I would exchange my immortality 
for a glass of small beer this hot weather. 
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Where are the heathen? 
any superstition before? And yet I sup- 
there may be a vessel this very mo- 
ment setting sail from the coast of North 
America to that of Africa with a mission- 
ary on board! Consider the dawn and the 
sunrise, the rainbow and the evening, the 
words of Christ and the aspirations of all 
the Saints! Hear music! see, smell, taste, 
fee], hear—anything—and then hear these 
idiots, inspired by the cracking of a restless 
board, humbly asking, ‘Please, Spirit, if 
you cannot answer by knocks, answer by 
tips of the table’ 11!!! 


Was there ever 


p sc 


Thoreau was as 
otherworldliness as 
ness : 


apart from 
from worldli- 


J am not afraid, he writes in another 
letter, that I shall exaggerate the value 
and significance of life, but that I shall 
not be up to the occasion which itis. I 
shall be sorry to remember that I was 
there, but noticed nothing remarkable, not 
so much asa prince in disguise; lived in 
the golden age a hired man; visited Olym- 
pus even, but fell asleep after dinner, and 
did not hear the conversation of the 
Llived in Judea eighteen hundred years 
but I never knew there was sucha 
one as Christ among my contemporaries ! 


gods, 


age , 


Thoreau was a good reader of 
books, and was fond of conversing 
about his favourites in this kind. 
‘Books, he said, however, ‘can 
only reveal us to ourselves, and 
often as they do us this service we 
lay them aside.’ He had studied 
carefully the old English chronicles, 
and Chaucer, Froissart, Spenser, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. He re- 
cognised kindred spirits in George 
Herbert, wee te Se and Quarles— 
considering the latter an example of 
how aman may be a poet, yet not an 
artist. He explored the old books 
of voyages—Drake, Purchas, and 
many another and rarer—who as- 
sisted him much in his circum- 
navigations of Concord, which he 
thought equally important. The 
Oriental Bibles, which he read in 
the French and German editions, 
were his daily bread; and Homer 
and Aischylus, from whom he made 
excellent translations, were 
Of moderns he was 
Wordsworth, 


some 
his luxuries. 
much indebted to 
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Coleridge, and (though to a less 
extent) Carlyle and Goethe. He 
admired Ruskin, especially his 
Modern Painters, though he 
thought the author bigoted. In the 
Lainps of Architecture he 
found with the good stuff ‘too 
much about art,’ as he said, ‘for 
me and the Hottentots. Our house 
is yet a hut.’ He enjoyed much 
reading the works of William 
Gilpin, his Hints on Landscape 
Gardenmg ; Tour of the River Wye; 
and a dozen others perhaps. He 
read also with care the works of 
Dr. Franklin. He had as a touch- 
stone for authors their degree of 
ability to deal with supersensual 
facts and feelings with scientific 
precision and dignity. What he 
admired in Emerson was that he 
discerned the phenomena of thought 
and the functions of every idea as 
if they were antenne or stamina. 
To the young men and women who 
sought his advice as to their read- 
ing, he generally recommended 


‘ 
Seven 


intellectual biographies, or auto- 


biographies if possible, as those of 
Goethe, Alfieri, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Dr. Franklin, De Quincey’s Con- 
fessions, &e. 

Yet one would soon learn in 
conversation with him that all 
these writers had in his estimation 
only put clever foot-notes here and 
there to the true volume he was 
reading. And here I may mention 
also his mental habit of regarding 
his neighbourhood as of cosmical 
importance. Mr. Emerson says 
that he returned Kane’s Arctic 
Voyaye to a friend with the remark 
that ‘ most of the phenomena noted 
might be observed in Concord.’ He 
seemed a little envious of the Pole 
for the coincident sunrise and sun- 
set, or five minutes’ day after six 
months: a splendid fact which 
Annursnuc had never afforded him. 
He found red snow in one of his 
walks near Concord, and was 
hoping one day to find the Victoria 
ltegia, He reported to Emerson 
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somewhat triumphantly tha the 
foreign savans had failed to dis- 
criminate a particular botanical 
variety. ‘That is to say,’ replied 
Emerson with comic seriousness, 
‘the blockheads were not born in 
Concord ; but who said they were ? 
[t was their unspeakable misfortune 
to be born in London, or Paris, or 
Rome ; but, poor fellows, they did 
what they could, considering that 
they never saw Bateman’s Pond, or 
Nine-acre Corner, or Becky-Stow’s 
Swamp. Besides, what were you 
sent into the world for but to add 
this observation ?? He would not 
read the newspapers which de- 
manded his attention most imper- 
tinently for Europe or Washington 
instead of Walden Pond. One of 
his beatitudes ran—‘ Blessed are 
the young, for they do not read the 
President’s Message.’ Of friends 
who read to him of the Crimean 
War he asks, ‘ Pray, to be serious, 
where is Sevastopol? Who is 
Menchikoff;’ and goes on to meditate 
on the white oak in his stove. His 
motto being thus—Ne quid que- 
siveris extra te Concordiamque, he did 
not, as he was well able to do, ex- 
plore the great West ; nevertheless 
he visited Cape Cod and wrote a 
curious and valuable work on its 
ancient and its natural history ; also 
Canada, concerning which he wrote 
a valuable paper not included in 
the published volumes. He visited 
also the mountains of Maine and 
New Hampshire. 

Though shy of general society, 
Thoreau was a hero among children, 
and the captain of their excursions. 
He was the sine qué non of the Con- 
cord huckleberry-party, which is in 
that region something of an insti- 
tution. To have Thoreau along 
with them was to be sure of finding 
acres of bushes laden with the 
delicious fruit. On these occasions 
his talk with the children was as a 
part of the spirit and circumstance 
which go to make up what is called 
in Yankee phrase ‘a good time.’ 
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A child stumbles and falls, losing 
his carefully gathered store of 
berries ; Thoreau kneels beside the 
weeping unfortunate, and explains 
to him and to the group that Nature 
has made these little provisions for 
next year’s crop. If there were no 
obstacles, and little boys did not fall 
occasionally, how w ould berries be 
scattered and planted? and what 
would become of huckleberryings ? 
He will then arrange that he who 
has thus suffered for the general 
good shall have the first chance at 
the next pasture. 

Mr. Emerson relates that one day, 
when he was about to deliver the 
lecture at the Concord Lyceum, 
Thoreau remarked to him, that 
whatever succeeded with the au- 
dience was bad. Mr. E. replied— 
* Who would not like to write some- 
thing which all can read, like 


Robinson Crusoe ? and who does not 
see with regret that his page is not 
solid with a right materialistic treat- 
ment, which delights everybody ?’ 
Henry objected, of 


course, and 
vaunted the better treatment which 
reached only a few persons. But 
at supper a young girl, understand- 
ing that he was to lecture at 
the Lyceum, suarply asked him 
‘whether his lecture would be a 
nice interesting story, such as she 
wished to hear, or whether it was 
one of those old philosophical 
things that she did not care about.’ 
Henry turned to her (says Emer- 
son) and bethought himself, and, I 
saw, was trying ‘to believe that he 
had matter that might fit her and 
her brother, who were to sit up and 
go to the lecture, if it was a good 
one for them. 

Sometimes I have gone with 
Thoreau and his young comrades 
for an expedition on the river, to 
gather, it may be, water-lilies. 
Upon such excursions his resources 
for our entertainment were inex- 
haustible. He would tell stories of 
the Indians who once dwelt there- 
about until the children almost 
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looked to see a red man skulking 
with his arrow onshore; and every 
plant or flower on the bank or in 
the water, and every fish, turtle, 
frog, lizard, about us was trans- 
formed by the wand of his know- 
ledge, from the low form into which 
the spell of our ignorance had re- 
duced it, into a mystic beauty. One 
of his surprises was to thrust his 
hand softly into the water, and as 
softly raise up before our astonished 
eyes a large bright fish, which lay 
as contentedly in his hand as if 
they were old acquaintances! If 
the fish had also dropped a penny 
from its mouth, it could not have 
been a more miraculous proceeding 
tous. The entire crew bared their 
arms and tried to get hold of a fish, 
but only the captain succeeded. 
We could not get his secret from 
him then, for it was to surprise and 
delight many another merry boat- 
full; but later I have re: oe in his 
account of the bream, or ruff ( po- 
motis vulgaris) of that river, that 
‘it is a simple and inoffensive fish, 
whose nests are visible all along the 
shore, hollowed in the sand, over 
which it is steadily poised through 
the summer hours on waving fin. 
The breams are so care- 
ful of their charge that you may 
stand close by in the water and 
examine them at your leisure. I 
have thus stood over them half-an- 
hour at a time, and stroked them 
familiarly without frightening them ; 
suffering them to nibble my fingers 
harmlessly ; and seen them erect 
their dorsal fins in anger when my 
hand approached their ova; and 
have even taken them gently out of 
the water with my hand.’ I do not 
doubt but that it was this and other 
intimacies of Thoreau with various 
animals that suggested to his friend 
and neighbour Mr. Hawthorne the 
character of Donatello in the tale of 
Transformation. And Ihave fancied 
that Emerson—who has applied to 
him what Fuller said of Butler the 
apiologist, that ‘ either he had told 
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the bees things or the bees had told 
him ’—had Thoreau in his mind 
when he wrote in his Woodnotes :— 


It seemed as if the breezes brought him ; 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him ; 
As if by secret sight he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchis grew. 
Many haps fall in the field, 

Seldom seen by wishful eyes, 
But all her shows did Nature yield, 

To please and win this pilgrim wise. 
He saw the partridge drum in the woods ; 

He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn ; 
He found the tawny thrush’s broods, 

And the shy hawk did wait for him ; 
What others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was showed to this philosopher, 

And at his bidding seemed to come. 


Butit seems that the elves of wood 
and water were alluring him from 
the earth. The seeds of consump- 


tion were prematurely developed, 
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perhaps by his life of exposure ; but 
the distress and appeals of friends 
and relatives could not, to the last, 
overcome the fascinations of Nature, 
and persuade him to remain within 
doors. He was sent at length to 
the more gentle climate of the 
Mississippi ; but it was of no avail, 
and he soon returned home to die. 
In his last letter (March 21, 1862), 
written by his sister, to a young 
poet whom he had never met, he 
said :—‘I am encouraged to know 
that, so far as you are concerned, I 
have not written my books in vain. 
. . + «+ I suppose that I have 
not many months to live; but of 
course I know nothing about it. I 
may add that Iam enjoying exist- 
ence as much as ever, and regret 
nothing.’ 
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THE NATIVE ARMY IN INDIA. 


IJ\HE persistent groans of the 

British officers of our Indian 
armies, which flooded Parliament 
last year in the shape of grievance 
petitions to the extent of nes arly 
one thousand, and threaten us in 
an equal or increased number in the 
present session, suggests, if it does 
not provoke, a consideration of the 
whole question of our Indian 
armies. First, with reference to 
the officers and their alleged ill- 
treatment ; and secondly, as regards 
the real value of the Native army 
as a military force. 

It appears to us, on the first point, 
that although the Government has 
introduced changes in the re- 
organisation of the Native troops 
with much consideration and ex- 
treme liberality, yet that the pre- 
tence of grievance has been in some 
measure established by the pro- 
minent use of the word ‘amalga- 
mation,’ which did not fairly or 
fully represent the measures in- 
tended—and_ still more by the 
guarantee, which was publicly 
given, to maintain the officers in all 
their full privileges of pay, pension, 
and promotion; when, under the 
altered circumstances of the case, it 
was scarcely possible, and not in the 
slightest degree nec essary or reason- 
able, that any such plec dge should 
have been given. 

A great deal of angry feeling and 
disappointment has been stirred up 
afresh, in the Madras army in par- 
ticular, but also generally through- 
out the N Native armies, by the con- 
version of the regular troops into 
irregulars. We use the popular ex- 
pression to denote the 
system, without committing our- 
selves to any opinion as to the 
terms being proper or appropriate. 
The alteration undoubtedly affects 
the social comfort of the officers. 
Two-thirds of the regimental officers 
have to be reduced by absorption or 
transfer. Old associations have to 
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be broken up ; society in all military 
stations will be materially dimin- 
ished, and, for the time, subverted ; 
officers have to be removed from 
their old regiments, which had be- 
come their homes, and must be 
sent to other regiments, where they 
are not known and not welcome; 
they lose their pleasant places of 
resort, their messes, their libraries, 
their bands, and their household 
gods. Gardens, which used to he 
kept up with pride, and to afford a 
pleasant recreation, have to be neg- 
lected. Stations assume a deserted 
appearance. Many houses fall into 
decay for want of tenants, and an 
air of desolation fast gathers over 
cantonments which used to bear the 
appearance of perpetual gaiety and 
wealthy comfort. 

It is not surprising that men 
should feel, and feel bitterly, the 
change that has thus come over 
their present state, and in some 
measure their fature prospects. The 
present seems to be uncertain andun- 
comfortable—the future, threaten- 
ing and gloomy ; and the real facts 
of the case, though serious enough, 
are exaggerated and intensified by 
despondent predictions. 

It is, we think, not unnatural, 
under such trials, that the officers 
should fix their eyes ‘steadily on one 
side of the picture, and on that side 
which most nearly affects their own 
interests and affections. Nor is it 
surprising that, feeling blameless in 
themselves, they should impute 
blame elsewhere, and it may be ina 
wrong place ; that having come to 


India with certain preconceived 
ideas and assured hopes, which are 


threatened with disappointment, 
they should jump to the conclusion 
that there has been bad faith on the 
part of Government. The history of 
the mutiny, because it did not ma- 
terially affect the Madras and Bom- 
bay armies, is merely a blank sheet 
to the officers of those armies—they 
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ignore it as an event with which 
they have no concern—they believe 
that the relation between the Go- 
vernment and the Sepoy, wherever 
he did not turn his hand against his 
superior, remains unaltered, and 
that his fidelity is proved positively 
by the negative fact—so far as it is 
a fact _that he did not murder _ 
officers and raise the standard « 
rebellion against the ee 
which paid him. They hold that 
the Goverment is bound to maintain 
these two armies in all their 
strength, power, and dignity, 
whether to fight for or against Her 
Majesty, until it shall be proved by 
some overt act that the Native army 
has ceased to be a safe weapon of 
offence and defence in the British 
service. 

Now, while we do heartily sympa- 
thise with and fully appreciate all 
the griefs and disappointments and 
losses which unavoidably attend 


upon the sudden breaking up of 


such magnificent establishments as 
the Native armies of India; and 
while we admit that the fault does 
not lie in any appreciable degree at 
the door of the British officer, and, 
speaking individually, does not al- 
together lie with the Sepoy, who is 
in fact the instrument and in some 
measure the victim of circum- 
stances; yet we do nevertheless 
maintain that the reduction and 
changes which have been made in 
the several Presidencies in the mili- 
tary branches of the service are not 
only necessary as far as they have 
gone, and have been carried out as 
fairly and as considerately as could 
be expected, but also we hold that, in 
the nature of things, they must be 
carried out much fur ther—probably 
to the extent of complete extinction. 
If we believed that the native 
army, as an institution, was merely 
intended to secure comfortable 
homes for a certain number of young 
and old gentlemen not otherwise 
provided for ; if we did not feel sure 
that the essential condition of a 
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military service is, and must be, 
that it should be loyal, faithful, and 
obedient, and that the suspicion of 
fidelity is fatal to its value; if we 
did not quite believe that a ‘feeling 
of disaffection in an army, latent or 
avowed, active or dormant, neutra- 
lises all claims, cancels all pledges, 
and justifies any alterations, even 
to disbandment; or if we believed 
it possible to separate the tares 
from the wheat, the healthy from 
the peccant part, t, and so to maintain 
the officers in all their rights and 
privileges, and only to dismiss the 
men,—we might think that the 
Government was bound to fulfil its 
real or implied promises to those 
who have accepted commissions in 
the Native armies. But, on the con- 
trary, we hold that from the moment 
an army, as a body and a class, 
has shown itself to be untrustworthy 
in the field and dangerous at home ; 
when it has become clear to every 
reasonable mind that the sole 
object for which an army is paid— 
the safety of the realm—is not only 
not promoted or benefited byits exist- 
ence, but is brought into extreme 
jeopardy ; when it has become a 
notorious and admitted fact that a 
large portion of the European army 
in India has to be maintained with 
great difficulty as regards recruits, 
and at an enormous cost, chiefly to 
watch against the evil spirit and 
the lurking danger of the Native 
army ;—then we hold that the 
Government is free, on every prin- 
ciple of self-preservation, to abolish 
this paid nuisance, and to disregard 
pretensions which could only be 
founded on true and faithful and 
useful service. 

Wherever the fault may be,— 
whether with the men as faithless, 
or the officers as inefficient,—the 
blame and the responsibility does 
not rest upon the Government. The 
fault lies with the army as a whole, 
and the penalty righteously falls 
where the fault is detected. 

We do not deny the past services 
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of the Native armies; they fought 
well and faithfully for the English 
against their own native rulers. 
But the days described by Mr. 
Orme in his admirable history, the 
days of Lawrence and Clive and 
Coote, are gone never to return ; 
and the lesser marvels of later days 
—of Wellesley, Lake, and Malcolm 
—have gone after the more glorious 
days of the last century. For more 
than twenty years the Sepoy has 
been discontented, dangerous, and 
useless; though the danger was 
concealed and his uselessness denied. 
The Native army, as a_ warlike 
machine, from indiscipline and dis- 
affection had gradually become in- 
efficient, and more than that, mis- 
chievous, and this by a process so 
insidious, gradual, and radical, that 
we believe there is no cure but that 
of abolition. 

Now, we are told over and over 
again that although the high-caste 
soldier of Hindostan was a rebel 
and a mutineer, the armies of 
Madras and Bombay remained per- 
fectly loyal to their Queen and their 
colours, and that the safety of India 
was secured by this fidelity in 
1857-8. 

This we hold to be a mere delu- 
sion. Many regiments in Bombay 
actually mutinied and murdered 
their officers; but we take, as the 
least concerned of the two, the 
Madras army: and we will endea- 
vour to show that there was not an 
atom more of loyalty in the Madras 
army in 1857, than in the Bengal 
army itselfin 1856. In that year, 
on the eve of the great catastrophe, 
the lurking mischief was concealed 
under a mask; the Native officers 
and men were prepared to attest 
their fidelity, as they did during 
the mutiny, with groans and tears ; 
but, reading their past history and 
the later wars by the lurid light of 
the events of 1857-8, we now 
know that the outbreak was merely 
a question of time, opportunity, and 
accident. 
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Have we any reasonable ground to 
predicate better conduct, say, of the 
Madras army ? Let us look back for 
a few years. In the beginning of this 
century the Vellore mutiny disclosed 
the same hatred of races full-blown, 
the same thirst for the blood of 
every European, the same reckless 
disregard of all the ties by which it 
was supposed the Sepoy was bound 
to his officer, and all were bound to 
the Government, as was shown in 
the Bengal army during the more 
matured and extensive mutiny of 
1857. It was nipped in the bud; 
the cancer was locally destroyed by 
excision ; the terror of the European 
prevailed over the disloyal violence 
of the Sepoy, and the gallant Gylles- 
pie, with his bold dragoons, struck 
home at once and successfully, The 
coast army was believed to be cured, 
but the blood remained infected. 

In 1809, when the officers were 
prepared to revolt against their own 
Government on a question of batta, 
the Sepoys were ready to march 
under their orders, and to coerce the 
Government whose salt they were 
eating. After this, a system of 
pensions, increased pay, aud constant 
attention to the wants of their fami- 
lies, certainly kept up a show of 
fidelity, and, except when some sup- 
posed privilege of batta, or tent 
allowance, or carriage was invaded, 
and raised the dormant spirit of 
disaffection in single regiments, the 
army as a body was well-behaved. 
But in 1832 the spirit of evil showed 
itself as strongly as in the Bengal 
army in 5857. ‘The same pretence 
of religious desecration was alleged 
as in the later mutiny. Instead of 
pigs’ fat in cartridges, dead pigs 
were thrown into mosques by in- 
cendiary miscreants, and the Mus- 
sulman meant to play the part of 
Avenger, instead of the Pandy of 
Hindostan. 

The conspiracy, which was nearly 
brought to maturity in the large 
cantonment of Bangalore, was de- 
signed to carry out in every detail 
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the worst atrocities that were ever 
committed by the Bengal army in 
the fury and excitement of actual 
revolt. And, be it observed, the 
plans and intentions of the muti- 
neers were formed in cold blood 
and without the slightest provoca- 
tion. This could only be attributed 
to a fixed hatred of races and a 
thorough latent spirit of disaffec- 
tion, because the Sepoys could not 
have believed that their officers 
were any way concerned in dese- 
crating mosques in distant towns 
and villages. Every European offi- 
cer and soldier was to be destroyed ; 
every woman, from the brigadier’s 
wife to the soldier’s, was to be 
appropriated and condemned to 
infamy ; and the name of the Eng- 
lish was to be stamped out with fire 
and sword. 

Well, there was treachery in the 
councils of the traitors, and ‘it was 
sport to see the engineer hoist by 
his own petard.’ A few of the prin- 
cipal conspirators—native officers— 
were blown away from guns, a few 
were condemned to hard labour in 
irons, and then the whole subject 
was tabooed by Government. Offi- 
cers were charged not to speak of 
this mutiny. Everybody was re- 
quired not only to hold his tongue 
and to close his eyes, but to purge 
his recollection of the ominous 
event which had been prevented by 
discovery. The men remained 
nominally faithful to their colours, 
and were content to receive renewed 
proofs of the bounty and confidence 
of a purblind Government. The 
fidelity of the Madras Sepoy was 
supposed to be restored; but the 
real fact was that the snake was 
scotched, but not killed. 

A few years afterwards the ser- 
vices of the Madras army were re- 
quired in Bundelkund, and so strong 
a spirit of disaffection was shown 
that it became necessary to with- 
draw some of the regiments from 
the field. Again, in 1842, the real 
temper of the coast army was un- 
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mistakably disclosed on the batta 
question throughout the large sta- 
tion of Hyderabad. ‘The times had 
become critical ; our army in Cabool 
had been destroyed; we had been 
compelled to withdraw from a coun- 
try which we had conquered and 
occupied. The military strength of 
the Sikhs was supposed to equal 
our own, and the Bengal army was 
understood to be in a chronic state 
of disobedience. The opportunity 
seemed favourable. A paymaster’s 
regulation affected the interests of 
the Sepoy, and again the same 
malignant feeling of hatred showed 
itself. Regiment after regiment 
went into open or tacit revolt ; they 
despised all authority, and spat at 
officers of the highest rank, civil 
and military, as they passed through 
the ranks on a mission of concilia- 
tion. The usual plan of coaxing 
and concession was again practised 
with seeming success; the men, 
having had their only excuse for 
mutiny removed, and their demands 
fully complied with, returned to 
their duty, but we do not believe 
they ever recovered any measure of 
real fidelity. 

Well, then, in 1857 the army of 
Bengal revolted, and after a death 
struggle was wiped out; and we 
are told that the Madras army re- 
mained staunch. Let us consider 
to what extent this was true. The 
progress of mutiny in the Bengal 
army, although rapid, was still an 
operation of time. It swept over 
the country wave after wave, and 
it came down south by degrees only. 
Along the line of the Ganges the 
fire burned hottest. This was the 
focus of the mutiny ; but as the con- 
flagration spread, other armies and 
contingents became involved—first 
as sympathisers, and then as con- 
federates. Thus the army of Gwa- 
lior, after some months’ show of 
fidelity, wavered and turned ; and 
the stations further south, such as 
Mhow and Indore, gradually joined 
in the rebellion. 
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But what was happening in the 
meantime ? The English army des- 
tined for China had been landed in 
India; the arms of the rebels had 
been checked ; the prowess of the 
European in actual conflict had been 
proved as out of all proportion 
greater than that of the Sepoy. The 
Native princes showed no inclination 
to side with the mutineers ; the pre- 
tended monarch was besieged in 
Delhi. England had been alarmed, 
and was putting forth her strength. 
Exaggerated accounts of innumera- 
ble English troops on the high seas 
were spread abroad; and it seemed 
to be good policy on the part of 
those who had not committed them- 
selves by any overt act to pause and 
await the result. 

Now, it is quite true that the low- 
caste Sepoy of Madras has no sym- 


pathy with the high-caste men of 


Hindoostan. Not only this, but on 
the one side there is contempt and 
abhorrence, and on the other a sense 
of ill-usage and dislike. Except on 
some common ground, the Bengal 


and Madras Sepoy had no standing- 
piace for concert and coalition ; and 


nothing but the hope of success 
would have tempted the Madras 
army to join the Bengal in its 
hazardous experiment. 

By the time the spirit of active 
mutiny had reached the Madras 
stations, the tide had begun to turn. 
Delhi had fallen; Lucknow had 
been relieved. Regiments of Eng- 
lish soldiers were fr -equently landing 
in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; 
columns of Sikhs and Europeans 
were striding across the country, 
striking down rebellion with a stern 
arm and uniform success; and 
mutiny, always cowardly, shrunk 
back appalled. But during the 
short interval that elapsed before 
our arms were triumphant, and 
when propagandism had justreached 
the frontier troops of the Madras 
army, What had been the attitude 
and ‘deportment of thatarmy? Had 
it stood forward in a spirit of cou- 
rageous loyalty to defend the Go- 
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vernment upon whose bounty it had 
so long fed? Not at all. In the 
large station of Nagpoore, the offi- 
cers were so sure that the Sepoys 
were disloyal and untrustworthy, 
that the officers and their families 
sought refuge and safety in strong 
buildings; and a massacre of the 
Europeans was believed to be immi- 
nent. At Hyderabad, containing a 
large division of the Madras army, 
Colonel Davidson, the Resident, 
considered that the only chance of 
safety was to disarm the whole 
Native force. From Sholapoore the 
ladies fled to Bombay in terror; 
traitorous correspondence having 
been detected between the troops at 
that station and of other stations, 
particularly Arcott, where the 
Madras cavalry is chiefly recruited. 
The Madras cavalry, being required 
for service in Bengal, were invited 
to volunteer. Their deluded officers 
believed that silence gave consent, 
and some regiments were marched 
towards Madr as for embarkation; 
but on the road the real spirit of 
disaffection showed itself, and it 
became necessary to dismount the 
men, and only to send their horses 
to Caleutta ! 

Is this an army to trust to in time 
of need? Does such an army as 
this give any real strength to our 
Indian empire? We have escaped 
from the greatest danger which ever 
threatened our power in India. It 
‘ame upon us like thunder and 
lightning on a summer day, and 
when a cloud was not discernible on 
the face of a clear sky. It came 
upon us with fearful force, accom- 
panied by every proof of undis- 
tinguishing hatred, and of general 
and individual treachery, unexam- 
pled in any history. We find 
officers publicly and solemnly at- 
testing the perfect loyalty and 
attachment of their men in the 
morning ; and by the same post we 
received accounts of the murder of 
these same officers by their own 
men. With this experience before 
us—with the foreknowledge we have 
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gained of the real latent feeling of 
the other armies, as shown during 
the mutiny of 1857, both in Madras 
and Bombay, and which in the Ma- 
dras army had repeatedly cropped 
out at intervals during the whole 
of this century, are we to be so 
foolish and misguided as to con- 
tinue to support, at an enormous 
expense in itself, and the cause 
of a double expense in the shape of 
English troops, a mere danger— 
a sword which we know, on the 
first opportunity, would be used to 
our own destruction ? 

We fear it must be accepted as a 
fact that the Native armies never 
could be taken into a critical battle 
with any advantage to the British 
Government; and that their em- 
ployment would always be dan- 
gerous in times of danger. Much 
risk was no doubt incurred during 
our wars with the Sikhs and at 
Gwalior ; and, certainly, the com- 
parative uselessness of the Native 
soldier was demonstrated in those 
battles. All the battles of the 
Sutlej and the Punjaub were fought 
and gained by the British soldiers. 
This was strongly asserted at the 
time, and disbelieved as the scandal 
of the Queen’s officers ; but of the 
fact there is no doubt. The Bengal 
army was in those days useless as a 
military body and dangerous as a 
disloyal one; and we have much 
reason to be thankful to an over- 
rulimg Providence that the dis- 
affection did not show itself more 
actively than in a disinclination to 
fight our enemies. 

It is known, and had been pre- 
viously pointed out by General 
Jacob, that the Bengal army had 
long been in a state of insubordi- 
nation, that caste and relationship 
had broken through the bands of 
discipline, and that the officers, 
through weakness and indolence, 
had lost all control over their men ; 
but it is said that there is a higher 
tone in the Madras army—a better 
morale and more discipline. 

Let us see how this question is 
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discussed by an old officer just 
retiring from the service. We 
think it is difficult to conceive a 
military body, officers and men, in 
a worse state of discipline than is 
unconsciously revealed by one of 
themselves, in his eagerness to make 
out that the officers have been ill- 
treated by the late change of system. 
He is not writing against himself or 
others. He is assuring the English 
public that the Madras army is 
highly deserving and trustworthy : 
that it is a great crime and a worse 
blunder to reduce them in strength, 
or to alter their system and disci- 
pline: and this is his own statement, 
as it appears before the public in 
the Standard newspaper, under date 
11th January 1866. After groaning 
over the loss of pay suffered by 
some officers by the introduction of 
the irregular system, he says :— 


Instead of endeavouring to conciliate a 
body of officers already sufficiently dis- 
gusted at their former treatment (the amal- 
gamation), Government appear to be doing 
their best to alienate their allegiance. As 
for ‘esprit de corps,’ that is gone for ever 
as regards the present generation. But 
there is a result from all this hardship and 
injustice of far greater importance, and one 
that, in the opinion of many, will go far to 
produce another mutiny. All that has hap- 
pened to us is freely discussed in the Native 
ranks in all India, I know that it is soamong 
the Mahomedan population of this great 
city. The Native soldiers very naturally 
say, if their officers are treated in so harsh 
and unjust a manner, what security is there 
for the poor Sepoy and his pension? They 
and the rest of the population naturally 
argue that if the officers are so disgusted, 
they have not much to fear trom them in 
the event of another rebellion. I assure 
you that the possibility of another rebellion 
is openly discussed by officers when they 
meet together. They think it to be only 
the natural termination to such impolitie 
acts on the part of Government. I only 
hope I may prove a false prophet ; but come 
what will, there is no question that the 
morale of our Native army is completely 
destroyed. 


We quite believe this; not as the 
result of late measures, but as a 
pre-existing fact. 

Now, if the officer whom we have 
quoted has justly described the 
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temper, feeling, and conversation of 
his brother officers and men—and it 
exactly corroborates all that we 
have understood otherwise—we 
would ask, of what value would 
the services of the Madras army be 
in the event of any crisis? The 
whole mass is described as being 
thoroughly disaffected : the officers 
grumbling against their superiors, 
anticipating mutiny, and claiming 
the sympathy of the Sepoy at their 
alleged ill-usage. Andall thiswith the 
mutiny of 1857 fresh in our minds, 
and stamped in indelible characters 
on our history. Are the Madras 
officers so blind as to believe that 
their petty trials and discomforts, 
their partial loss of staff allowances, 
and their unavoidable removal to 
different regiments to suit the new 
order of arrangement, really affect 
the native mind, or that they care 
two straws about such troubles ? 
The evil disposition is there before, 
and they use whatever happens to 
turn up as a motive and justifica- 
tion, as they did in 1809; but their 
first act would be to destroy the 
foolish officers who, blinded by 
their own selfish cares, really believe 
that the Sepoy is swayed by love 
and sympathy for themselves. 

And here we may observe on the 
minor point, as to whether the so- 
called Regular or Irregular system 
is‘ the better and more efficient. 
We have no doubt that the Irregu- 
lar is far preferable. It is argued 
that with numerous officers the 
Sepoys are better known and cared 
for, and in action would be better 
led. The Native army has never 
fought so well, or been tried so se- 
verely, as in the wars with Hyder 
Allee and his son and the French 
troops—and then there were only 
two or three officers in each corps ; 
and in the Mahratta wars, English 
officers were fewer in number, and 
yet the natives fought better than 
in latter years. The question is a 
practical one, and is little under- 
stood, and we are able to speak from 
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large experience and actual ob- 
servation. The multiplication of 
European officers in a regiment 
separates the European officer from 
the Native ranks, and widens the 
gulf between them; and the larger 
the European society becomes, the 
less does it mingle with the Native 
element. The officers of the Hy- 
derabad and other contingent 
troops know a great deal more of 
their men, speak better Hindoos- 
tanee,and are much more conversant 
with native feelings, manners, and 
customs, than the officers of the 
Company’s army. And then, again, 
the Native officers of these contin- 
gents are much more efficient and 
intelligent, and better affected than 
their brother officers in the Com- 
pany’s service. This is the natural 
consequence of increased duties 
and responsibilities. They com- 
mand their companies on parade, 
and control the men in their lines, 
and are treated with more respect 
by those above them as well as be- 
low. And this is the mere result of 
system. 

Then, again, it is argued that, ad- 
mitting the success of the system 
in contingents, the case does not 
hold good, because officers are se- 
lected for such duties, who, as a 
class, are superior to those who re- 
main with their regiments. The 
real truth is, there is no such selec- 
tion; officers are selected for con- 
tingents, as for other staff appoint- 
ments, mainly through interest. 
The only test is an easy examina- 
tion in Hindoostanee; but a large 
proportion of the Company’s officers 
qualify in the language, and yet 
never leave their regiments. 

One great disadvantage of a large 
number of officers in a Native corps 
is, that, not having anything to do, 
they are universally discontented. 
In a Queen’s regiment in India, the 
constant supervision of men, their 
daily pay and rations, and the strict 
system of discipline, occupy the 
time of the officers, and repress the 
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expression of dissatisfaction even 
where it is felt; but in a Native corps 
the reins of discipline off parade 
are wholly relaxed—there is little 
or no occupation—time hangs heavy 
upon their hands—and for the most 
part, the chances of promotion, 
the hope that one or more of the 
seniors may resign or be purchased 
out, or be invalided or die, forms 
the never-ceasing, wearying, and 
somewhat demoralising topic of 
discourse whenever the officers 
meet together. All this is inju- 
rious to the discipline and feeling of 
the service, and would be cured 
under the Irregular system. 

But, in our opinion, the change of 
system and the reduction in strength 
is chiefly advisable as a preliminary 
to much more extensive reductions 
of the whole body. The Native 
army has ceased to be a safe or 
useful machine. This, in our 
opinion, is the starting-point from 
which all our policy and mea- 
sures towards the Native armies 
should be ruled. Abolish these 
armies, and the English army in 
India might then be safely reduced 
from its present strength of 70,000 
men to 50,000 ; and when railroads 
are extended, and strategic points 
brought within easy reach of each 
other, 40,000 men would hold India 
with safety. There is no danger, 
internal or external, except in the 
military bodies whom we foolishly 
maintain to our own prejudice. We 
quite think that abolition should be 
gradual; that liberal pensions and 
gratuities should be granted ; and 
that as portions of the Native army 
were discharged or absorbed, time 
should be given them to enter upon 
new pursuits ; but as a policy, the 
total extinction of the Native armies 
should be a question only of time. 

We shall be told that India was 
won by the sword and must be held 
by the sword, and that the Native 
armies have always furnished the 
best supply of civil political officials 
for new provinces—doing the work 
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better than regular civilians, and 
much cheaper. 

India has not altogether been won 
by the sword; it was a_ house 
divided against itself, and so tum- 
bled down ; and in the scramble we 
happen to have picked up several 
large pieces ; but, whether or not, the 
sword that is to keep India must 
not be wielded by Native soldiers. 
Our safety consists in destroying all 
power of military combination, and 
in gradually allowing all military 
ardour and sentiment to merge in 
pursuits more suitable to the genius 
and disposition of the bulk of the 
inhabitants—in trade, agriculture, 
and mechanical science. If the 
sword is to be used, it should be 
strictly held by English soldiers as 
a means of self-defence—by men 
whose courage, loyalty, and obedience 
are unquestioned, 

And as regards the supply of 
official politicals for new pro- 
vinces, it must be evident that the 
maintenance of immense armies is 
rather an expensive and roundabout 
way of securing the services of a 
few men for particular duties, whose 
value under present circumstances 
is a good deal overrated. We do 
not mean to say that a great number 
of useful men has not been em- 
ployed from time to time on the 
staff of Commissions all over the 
country, and who, under the system 
usually adopted in newly-annexed 
districts, have not proved more or 
less energetic and intelligent; but 
we happen to know enough of these 
Commissions to say that they are 
only tolerable as laying the founda- 
tion for a better system of rule, and 
that the officers selected for them 
have no higher pretensions than 
might be expected from the ordi- 
nary run of educated men. It is 
true that, in nearly every instance of 
annexation, the public hear a great 
deal of the eminent success of the 
Commissions. We are told of great 
energy, universal prosperity and 
contentment, and of increase of 
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revenne. And a good deal is said 
about the judgment, temper, and 
admirable qualities displayed by the 
young Commissioners of all grades. 
‘All is merry as a marriage bell.’ 
But if the facts were better known, 
it would be found out that, for the 
most part, almost all that is done 
for the first few years has to be re- 
versed, modified, or abrogated ; that 
a great deal of petty tyranny has been 
exercised almost unconsciously ; a 
great deal of substantial injustice 
inflicted; a great deal of foolish and 
mischievous experiment on the 
feelings and interests of the people; 
and, in fact, such results have fol- 
lowed as might reasonably be ex- 
pected from persons wholly inex- 
perienced in civil administration, 
and whose heads have been some- 
what turned by being suddenly 
placed in positions of unlimited 
power, with permission to report 
upon their own proceedings. 

Let us take one or two notable 
instances. Affghanistan was our 
first experiment in this line, and 


was thickly speckled over with 


young politicals, chiefly military 
men. A great deal was said about 
their zeal, ability, and success; they 
were beloved by the people, and 
seemed to be heaven-born legis- 
lators, whose special mission was to 
show how people should be ruled. 
Well! now we know that the 
British name in Affghanistan was 
made detestable by the disorderly 
lives and practices of the majority 
of these said politicals, as well as 
by their ignorant interference with 
all that the natives most loved and 
cherished. In Onde, there was the 
same story told; but now we know 
that the mistakes made by the 
young Commissioners in every part 
of the administration brought down 
upon us swift retribution, com- 
promised the Government, and al- 
most justified rebellion. In the 
Punjaub the secret was better kept, 
under the irresistible control of an 
overwhelming European force,"and 
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better concealed under the flowery 
fictions of a clever Secretary ; but 
we believe that at the present time 
that happy land is administered on 
a system wholly changed, and im- 
proved from the rough-and- ready 
anarchy which first prevaile d. And 
in Nagpoor e, is it not true that for 
six or seven years every part of the 
administration was in most admired 
confusion ; and if not in an inde- 
scribable state, was at least un- 
described? It required Mr. Temple’s 
practised pen to give a decent colour 
to the sombre picture he had to 
exhibit. 

A great deal is said about the 
eminent men who have come for- 
ward from the Native armies, and 
we are told that it was a school 
adapted for the production of such 
men. Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir James Outram, and 
others are given as instances; and 
it is held that the militar y service 
of India is essential as a field to 
gain experience and to require the 
attachment and confidence of the 
people. It is quite plain that the 
latter effect has never been ob- 
tained. But if the whole number 
of men who have had any pre- 
tensions to be called great were 
counted up, it mnst be evident that, 
out of so large a field, so small a 
number might justly be attributed 
to natural genius, rather than as a 
result of any system. But the main 
fact is, the time has passed when 
we ought to depend upon the efforts 
of individuals, however able, for the 
safe management of our Indian 
empire. In the first place, we do 
mn place implicit faith in the valueof 

reat menof this kind, exceptas gene- 
aa examples of zeal and industry. 
Their handiwork is not, and never 
was, so beneficial as is usually as- 
sumed. Sir Thomas Munro was 
undoubtedly, in point of ability and 
industry, one of the best men of his 
class ; and perhaps the misery and 
evil introduced by his system of 
revenue—the strong point of his 
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service—exceeded that of any person 
who could be named. In fixing the 
revenue above its intrinsic value, 
and equally above its average rate, 


and leaving it optional with col- 


lectors to remit such portion as they 
thought right, he rivetted upon the 
necks of the people a yoke that pro- 
duced incalculable mischief, and 
was only remedied after twenty 
years of poverty and distress. Sir 
John Malcolm was personally popu- 
lar, and his writings were useful ; 
but neither in Central India nor in 
Bombay, as an administrator, did he 
ever inaugurate any measures of 
peculiar value. Andsoin regard to 
other and more recent politicals 
from the military service, who have 
been cried up in their generation as 
wonderful men in governing dis- 
tricts. If the facts were better 
understood andappreciated, it would 
be found that their chief merit lay 
in ‘having the pens of ready writers,’ 
with perhaps some shining personal 
qualities which attracted and de- 
served the good opinion of the 
public. We have learned to look 
upon administration reports from 
non-regulation provinces as excep- 
tional papers, showing strongly one 
side of the question, even as the 
picture of the combat between the 
liomand theman. It proves nothing 
but that the picture was painted by 
the man and not by the lion, and 
that the same incident might bear a 
very different representation. 

But however this may be as re- 
gards the past, the administration 
of India must no longer be left to 
the chance-medley selection of men 
not used to the work, and who have 
to gain their experience at the cost 
of the people unfairly committed to 
their ignorant charge. If we are to 
keep India, we must open our eyes 
to our real responsibilities; we must 
lay aside our appeals to the fears of 
the people, and we must appeal to 
their more substantial interests and 
to their inner feelings. We must 
show them that we do not wish to 
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govern them by the bayonet or by 
brute force in any shape, but by the 
principles of law, justice, and mode- 
ration. The Queen should be repre- 
sented in every province by men 
really well instructed in the rules 
and regulations they are required to 
enforce, and in such principles of 
jurisprudence and civil rights as 
are constantly called into practice. 
Such men, thus qualified, are not to 
be found in the ranks of the Native 
armies, and the day has gone by 
when even the best men available 
from this source are the men re- 
quired. We have to widen the 
foundation of our hold upon the 
native mind. We must recollect 
that the people we have to deal 
with are observant and intellectual, 
and that their minds are gradually, 
or rather rapidly, opening to new 
ideas; that Western knowledge 
and the law of liberty are teaching 
them that every man _ possesses 
rights of property, and is entitled in 
the eye of the law to equal treat- 
ment; that summary punishment, 
unjust decision, and forced prices 
and labour are all grievances not 
tolerated by English law, and not 
allowable except where might is 
right; in fact, that non-regulation 
rule is an anachronism. 

It is time, therefore, for the Eng- 
lish Government to set its house in 
order, to extend and consolidate its 
civil institutions, to put down the 
exceptional exercise of power, to 
reform its judicial processes in non- 
regulation as well as in regulation 
provinces, and to maintain strict 
oversight over all. It is bound to 
supply, in large and sufficient num- 
bers, men really qualified for the 
high duties of carrying out the ad- 
ministrative functions under a great 
and civilised Government, over mil- 
lions of men of more than average 
ability, and who have traditionally 
been instructed in all the main prin- 
ciples of good government. England 
may supply such a body of men, 
and our schools may afford the ne- 
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cessary instruction; but we do not 
believe that if the armies were 
restored to their pristine strength, 
and each regiment was supplied 
with its full complement of officers, 
ten men would be found in all the 
Presidencies who could safely be 
entrusted with the duties now ex- 
pected of civilians, without an ap- 
prenticeship of many years. 

We do not wish to look back. 
The non-regulation system had its 
value as an emergent measure. We 
are willing to believe that each new 
province as it was annexed and 
handed over to Commissioners was 
well managed, and that in each 
instance the Commissioners of every 
grade were happily selected, and 
made the people contented and 
prosperous ; but all we say is, those 
days are now gone by. Weare not, 
we hope, going to annex new dis- 
tricts, and those which have been 
annexed are entitled to the benefit 
of law and order. We do not, 
therefore, regard the abolition of 
the Native armies as interfering in 
any way with the proper supply of 
civil administrators. They must 
come from other sources, and their 
due instruction must be otherwise 
secured. 

We wish our rulers to open their 
eyes to the new state of things. 
The Native military element, and all 
its aspirations and power of com- 
bination, should be eliminated from 
our rule in India. We know from 
bitter experience that no pay, or 
privilege, or pension, or indulgence 
can win the love or loyalty of our 
Native soldiery ; we know that, after 
sixty years of increased advantages, 
of constant petting, and of abject 
conciliation, we not only had not 
won their love or obedience, but 
that we had only succeeded in ac- 
quiring their gnmitigated hatred. 
Why it should be so is a problem 
in human nature—the fact is proved 
in blood, to the scandal of the 
whole world. We know, at this 
present moment, that we dare not 
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trust the Sepoy with our magazines, 
our forts, or our large guns, lest 
they should turn them to our destruc- 
tion ; we know that the Native army 
has no duty of any kind except 
what is made by itself—to guard 
bells of arms, which would be in a 
much safer position at the bottom 
of the sea. We know that our Eu- 
ropean troops are only now needed 
in such strength because of our fear 
of the N lative armies, and we know 
that these armies are not needed for 
any war, and would be thoroughly 
untrustworthy if the necessity arose. 
We all know and feel that the lesson 
taught us in Bengal—a lesson of 
sorrow, alarm, and humiliation— 
would be repet ated, for our better 
instruction, in Madras and Bombay 
should the opportunity offer, and 
will be attempted sooner or later 
whether or not; and that we have 
exhausted our power and efforts of 
conciliation without the smallest 
appreciable effect. 

Let us open our eyes to the truth 
and change our plans; abolish the 
Native armies, which are a heavy ex- 
pense and a real danger; strengthen 
and improve our police; strengthen 
and improve our civil establish- 
ments ; bring home to every man’s 
cottage the sense of security, of sub- 
stantial justice, and real comfort; 
encourage peaceful pursuits ; recog- 
nise the civil rights of the people 
to the full; leave them in unmolested 
possession of the land, on the prin- 
ciples by which they have held it 
from time immemorial; cease to 
disturb their ideas of real pr operty 
by forcing upon them our artificial 
English principles, which are un- 
suitable ; govern them well and 
strongly, in accordance with estab- 
lished customs and ancient usage, 
and on sound maxims of general 


jurisprudence ; and we should soon 


find that our military establishments 
were merely the perpetuation of 
huge mistakes, which had ceased to 
be safe or necessary, and had become 
burdensome, dangerous, and useless. 
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HARLES the SECOND apolo- 
gised to his attendants for 
taking so long in dying. Lord 
Russell owes a similar apology to 
the leading journal and Mr. Lowe. 
His lordship was distinctly warned 
not to survive Easter, and here he 
is, with ostensible vitality enough to 
last over Midsummer or haply to 
reach Michaelmas. If he has not 
even meditated political suicide 
after nominating a ducal successor, 
all we can say is, that he has been 
sadly wanting in consideration for 
those who so confidently anticipated 
his demise. They were probably 
misled by phenomena which are 
susceptible of a very different in- 
terpretation. ‘There is a sort of 
pany reputation,’ remarked Mrs. 
Candour, ‘ that is always ailing, yet 
will outlive the robuster chars acter 
of a hundred prudes.’ ‘ True, 
Madam,’ rejoined Sir Benjamin 
Backbite, ‘there are valetudinarians 


in reputation as well as constitution; 
who, being conscious of their weak 


points, avoid the least breath of 
air, and supply their want of sta- 
mina by care and circumspection.’ 
Our valetudinarian Ministry has 
been acting on this principle, care- 
fully shunning exposure to the 
chilling breeze of opposition, and 
adopting every available precaution 
against any sudden shock to its 
system or any superfluous exhaus- 
tion of its strength. We lay little 
stress on the rumours of its internal 
dissensions or the proffered resigna- 
tion of its chief. We believe ‘that 
the members of the Cabinet have 
been tolerably well agreed on the 
main principles of their policy, 
foreign and domestic, and that 
their grand, if not sole, difficulty 
has been how to extricate them- 
selves from the dilemma in which 
they were involved by the death of 
Lord Palmerston. It has been 
pointedly said that, when they agreed 
to accept Lord Russell, they took 


him, in the language of the turf, 
with his engagements ; and first 
and foremost amongst these was 
his alleged engagement to start for 
the Reform Bill Stakes at the 
next Westminster meeting. Why, 
after having gone quietly, in har- 
ness with Lord Palmerston for 
the last five years, he should be 
put into training again for this 
particular race, is far from clear; 
nor, whatever his engagements, can 
he be held solely responsible for the 
anomalous position in which the 
country and the House of Commons 
are placed, of not being able frankly 
or honourably to reject a measure 
which the majority seem to think 
uncalled-for if not mischievous, and 
many deem revolutionary. 

The so-called Conservative party 
have most to answer for; their Bill 
of 1859, in direct contravention of 
their creed, being an unqualified 
admission of a popular grievance 
which it was the bounden duty of 
the Legislature to remedy. How, 
whilst they, the prescriptive 
occupiers and defenders of the 
ancient ways —antiquas vias — of 
the constitution, were pushing for- 
ward, could the champions of pro- 
gress consistently or plausibly hold 
back? Moreover, the Derby Go- 
vernment not only proposed to pave 
the way for electoral districts, by 
equalising the town and county 
franchise—an onward step which 
must have been marked with plea- 
sure by Mr. Bright—but when 
this bold bid for Radical sym- 
pathy and support was on the point 
of being refused, they added to it. 
In a printed correspondence, Mr. 
Disraeli distinctly promised in their 
name that, if an extended lease of 
office were conceded. .to them, ample 
provision should be made for the 
introduction of ‘no stinted numbers’ 
of the working classes within the 
pale. When their Billwas brought in, 
the reaction had commenced; and 
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anyone capable of reading the signs 
of the times—always a sealed book 
to the successorof Hampden—would 
have known that honesty was the 
best policy, and that, to become 
masters of the situation, the Derby- 
ites had simply to go straight. 

It may be doubted whether the 
Liberal party acted wisely or pa- 
triotically in turning out Lord 
Derby in 1859, on the ground that 
the borough franchise proposed by 
him was too high. If their imme- 
diate object had been of a less selfish 
description, if they could have been 
content to wait a year or two for 
their re-establishment in office, 
they would have passed his Bill 
with amendments which he would 
have been well satisfied to ac- 
cept; and the House of Commons, 
substantially unaltered, would be 
now occupied with the practical busi- 
ness of legislation, instead of being 
assimilated to an arena for inteilec- 
tual gladiators or a chessboard 
with pieces ready placed for a game. 
For where do we see any symptoms 


of the high purpose, thestern resolve, 
the fixed principle, the earnestness, 
the energy, the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, the depth and comprehensive- 


ness of view, which mark a coming 
crisis and elevate an epoch into 
great ? Thesmall amount of popu- 
lar movement is that of excited 
curiosity: the actual and would-be 
occupants of the Treasury benches 
are watching, warding, and ma- 
neeuvring in anxious expectation of 
an error in tactics or false move: 
whilst the independent member is 
speculating on the best mode of 
averting a dissolution or securing 
his re-election should it be precipi- 
tated. 

The time the Ministry took in 
making up their minds, and the 
manner in which they stood shiver- 
ing on the brink before venturing 
on the plunge, naturally led the 
public to believe that they were 
simply yielding to a tyrant neces- 
sity, and that, if they could 
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secure a majority for the second 
reading, they would care little for 
the subsequent fate of their mea- 
sure, whether smothered com- 
mittee or strangled by the Lords, 
Indifference, therefore, was the 
order of the day; and a budget- 
speech of Mr. Gladstone’s has 
twice or thrice attracted a more 
eager audience than that which 
thronged the House of Commons 
on the memorable Monday of last 
month. 

Yet the occasion was admirably 
adapted to his style of eloquence, 
which is too diffusive and refined 
for periods of intense conviction 
and high-wrought enthusiasm. He 
was not born to stir or wield 
fierce democracy, like Mr. Bright. 
It never will be said of his oratory, 
what Grattan said of Chatham’s, 
that ‘it was of a nature to summon 
mankind to society, or to break the 
bonds of slavery asunder and rule 
the wildness of free minds with 
unbounded authority.’ The happier 
comparison would be to the silver- 
tongued Murray, whose most effec- 
tive appeals were to the understand- 
ing: whose bare statement of a 
vase was deemed equal to any other 
man’s argument. It is when the 
public mind is confused, hesitating, 
and unfixed—when the  subject- 
matter to be handled is large, multi- 
farious, and abounding in subtle 
distinctions, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer exercises the most 
marked influence on opinion ; and 
if he somewhat disappointed ex- 
pectation in this instance, it was 
owing less to any failure of well- 
chosen topics and _ illustrations, 
clearness of arrangement, redun- 
dant rhetoric, or dialectic skill, 
than to the signs of reluctance with 
which he approached the avowed 
difficulties of the subject, and the 
suspected want of just confidence in 
his cause. That they can conquer 
who believe they can, is a useful and 
inspiriting if not uniformly sound 
maxim; and what Sir Lucius 
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O’Trigger calls a provoking air of 
success should invariably be as- 
sumed by a leader when he has 
reason to doubt the discipline or 
steadiness of his troops. 

The leading journal inferred from 
Mr. Gladstone’sspeech that ‘the pro- 
posals which have been presented as 
an instalment on the ground of due 
deliberation have really been hastily 
adopted.’ We, on the contrary, 
collect both from internal and ex- 
ternal evidence, that each of the 
proposals to which the greatest 
importance is attached has been 
turned round and round and viewed 
in every imaginable light; has been 
taken up, laid aside, taken up again, 
discussed, and then deliberately 
adopted. The borough franchise, 
for example, obviously underwent 
this process, and was for many 
weeks in a transition state. Its 


first resting-point was at 61. rating ; 
when the more advanced Liberals, 
the genuine thorough-going Re- 
formers, declared that they would 


not put up with a rating franchise 
of any amount: that they would 
not, in short, accept the overseer as 
the arbiter or the rate-book as the 
test. The moderate, reluctant, half- 
and-half Reformers, on the other 
hand, belonging principally to the 
Whig aristocracy, had contracted 
an invincible antipathy to 61. value 
or renting. A middle term—an 
estimated equivalent for the 61. rat- 
ing—was consequently to be sought 
out, and the otherwise unaccount- 
able figure of 7/. was hit upon; 
which, multiplied by two, gives the 
equally novel 14/. for counties. 

It isa mistake to suppose that, 
if the Government had waited for 
the formal returns, their decision 
might have been different; for the 
alleged proportion of the work- 
ing classes to the constituencies was 
known many weeks before the com- 
pletion of the Bill, and (we strongly 
suspect) has been materially over- 
stated. ‘There is no one in this 
House,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘ except, 
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perhaps, the member for Coventry, 
who, looking to his own canvass 
and his own constituency, has not 
been astounded to be told that there 
are so many working men in the 
existing constituencies. I de not 
say that the whole, but half of this 
statement is a delusion of the most 
transparent kind. I know from ex- 
perience in a good many boroughs 
that that is so.’ Our own inquiries 
confirm Mr. Bright. The descrip- 
tion of working man is somewhat 
vague and elastic. Thus, it has 
been applied to the occupier of pre- 
mises used for selling beer or of a 
shop kept by his wife, in neither of 
which cases is the qualification ac- 
quired or possessed in the working- 
man capacity. 

Moreover, it is quite inexplicable 
to our minds how, if the working 
class are already adequately re- 
presented, the fact should never 
have broken on them or on any 
advocates or opponents of their 
claims, until within the last three 
months. Nor do we exactly see 
why the discovery should be at 
once adopted as a bar to their 
further enfranchisement, and a dis- 
charge in full of all pledges and 
promises regarding them. Among 
some pointed remarks on this sub- 
ject reprinted from the Pall Mall 
Gazette by the Times, we find: 
‘The man who, when he is well 
informed, holds the same views 
that he held when he was ill in- 
formed, or not informed at all, is 
certainly not a consistent man, nor 
probably a wise or an honest man. 
‘The member who is prepared to vote 
for the same lowering of the fran- 
chise, now that he knows one-fourth 
of the town constituencies to consist 
of working men, which he advocated 
when he believed that not one-tenth 
consisted of that class (unless, in- 
deed, he be a universal suffrage 
man, who needs no information, 
and on whom all information is 
thrown away), must be not only 
one of the most inconsistent, but 
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aiso one of the most unreasoning of 
politicians. Honourable gentlemen, 
and journalists, too, as well as sena- 
tors, ought to be ashamed of holding 
their former opinions, in the face of 
the new facts that have come out, 
not of having changed them. And 
if it would be foolish not to have 
altered or greatly modified their 
views, it is cowardly and wrong not 
honestly to avow that change.’ 

This may be a very convenient 
doctrine for the majority (including 
Mr. Horsman and Mr. Lowe) who 
threw out the Derbyite Reform Bill 
of 1859, on the ground that it did not 
provide for theadmission of the work- 
ing classes: a very convenient doc- 
trine for Mr. Disraeli, who pledged 
his party to go farther than their Bill. 
But surely the substance of the 
pledges, expressed or implied, on 
these and similar occasions was, that 
the franchise was practically too ex- 
clusive, and that, be the number 
actually enjoying it great or small, 
it should be extended to let in more. 
Surely, again, the knowledge that 
this one-fourth of the town constitu- 
encies has been so quiet, so harmless, 
so innocuous as to be unfelt, should 
lull the fears of those who insisted 
that the quality of the representa- 
tion would be completely changed 
by the admixture of such an element. 
Or the thought may occur to candid 
reasoners, who are not over-anxious 
to wriggle out of their engagements, 
that the experiment of a further ad- 
dition may now be tried with in- 
creased confidence and a fairer pros- 
pect of success. 

Supposing, prior to this statisti- 
cal discovery, it had been proposed 
that one-fourth of the town con- 
stituencies should be taken from 
the working class: can anyone 
doubt how the proposal would have 
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been met by Lord Cranbourne, Mr. 
Horsman, and Mr. Lowe? We 
should have been told that it was 
tantamount to combination, confu- 
sion, revolution, democracy, and 
John Bright. We should have been 
shown the British Constitution in 
ruins, the Tree of Liberty torn up 
by the roots, and the British Lion 
with his claws clipped, his mane 
dishevelled, and a degrading twist 
given to his tail. But the proposal 
has been anticipated by the silent 
operation of events: the very thing 
deprecated has come to pass. A 
large proportion of the working 
class have long possessed the fran- 
chise: they have not combined: they 
have manifested conservative in- 
stead of revolutionary predilections: 
the British Constitution stands, the 
Tree of Liberty flourishes, and the 
British Lion retains the same grand 
attitude of conscious and concen- 
trated strength in which the genius 
of Landseer has moulded him.! 
The most anxious deliberation, 
again, was obviously bestowed on 
the critical question, whether the 
redistribution of seats should ac- 
company or be included in the Bill 
for the amendment of the franchise ; 
whether, in popular phrase, the Bill 
should be single or double-barrelled. 
The single-barrel was originally 
preferred, under an impression that 
the doomed boroughs would be 
lulled into a deceitful security, and 
that so many adverse votes would 
be neutralised for the nonce. The 
threatened members must be ex- 
ceedingly simple to be lured to 
their impending destruction in this 
fashion ; and we suspect that they 
would have been wide awake before 
the fatal hour arrived, even if they 
had not been roused by the loud 
aside of Mr. Bright. His leverage 


? What Mr. Horsman deprecated was, that ‘The old Tree of English Liberty, which 
had been the slow growth of ages and the admiration of nations, should be transformed 
into the brazen image of ignorance and intolerance which the worshippers of Tvrans- 


atlantic equality wanted to set up.’ 


We should have thought that the time for this sort 


of thing had passed away for good and all in this country. 
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argument, as it has been desig- 
nated, although advanced in pro- 
fessed aid of the Ministers, most 
inopportunely fixed attention on the 
insidious nature of their approaches, 
and placed them in a far worse 
position than they would have held 
had they boldly produced a schedule 
with a eut-and-dry list of places for 
distribution or disfranchisement. 
The sapient Partridge has laid 
down that one man with a pistol is 
equal to a hundred unarmed, be- 
cause, though he can shoot but one, 
no one knows but that he himself 
may be that one. By an analogous 
train of reasoning, a hundred mem- 
bers will be deterred by a Bill, to be 
kept ready loaded for next year, 
although not a third of them may 
be within range when it is let off. 
Nor is this the only disadvantage of 
the piecemeal or instalment system. 
In the first place, it leaves a loop- 
hole or crevice through which the 
insincere Reformers may escape. 


They will say that they are quite 


ready to vote for a complete mea- 
sure, but decline to cooperate in one 
which is imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory on the face of it. In the 
second place, sincere Reformers 
may honestly and consistently main- 
tain that, seeing no reason to dis- 
trust the higher order of work- 
ing men when forming part of a 
large constituency, they decidedly 
objectto increasing the lower class of 
voters in places where the numbers 
would still be insufficient to exclude 
corruption or coercion: to say 
nothing of the absurdity of extend- 
ing the franchise in boroughs which 
are pronounced unfit to exercise it. 
On the assumption that Conser- 
vatives are most liberal of money at 
elections, the tendency of the mea- 
sure would be so far Conservative ; 
but this, in our eyes, is not necessa- 
rily a fault; and the tendency, be 
it what it might, would be hardly 
worth considering, if we could be 
assured that it was not to endure 
beyond a year. 
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Mr. Disraeli thought he had done 
a clever thing in leaving the oppo- 
sition to the Bill on its introduction 
to the Liberal malcontents. Lord 
Cranbourne took his own course, but 
the rest of the Derbyite leaders (in- 
cluding all who had held office) 
maintained a strict silence in obe- 
dience to orders, and the result is, 
that they are not before the country 
with a well-defined policy, as they 
should be, whilst the public opinion 
is forming which is to decide whe- 
ther the measure shall be adopted 
or rejected, whether Lord Rus- 
sell’s ministry shall be supported or 
displaced. This is so much gain 
for the Government, who, on the 
whole, have no reason to be dissa- 
tisfied with the turn or effect of the 
debate, nor much cause to regret 
that the attack was led by Mr. Lowe. 

There may be no reason, logi- 
cally speaking, why a man’s argu- 
ments should be weakened by his 
tergiversation ; yet the effect of Mr. 
Lowe’s brilliant speech was cer- 
tainly impaired by the apt references 
to his former votes and professions. 
It also sounded like an anachron- 
ism. It should have been launched 
against the Reform Bill of 1831. 
It was an admirable development 
and amplification of the Duke of 
Wellington’s sturdy refusal of the 
popular demand at that time. 
Les eatrémes se touchent; and 
it was curious to see one of the 
cleverest men in England repro- 
ducing passage after passage of 
the renowned Noodle’s Oration : 
‘ Besides, sir, if the measure itself 
is good, I ask the honourable 
gentleman if this is the time for 
carrying it into execution—whe- 
ther, in fact, a more unfortunate 
period could have been selected than 
that which he haschosen? . . . 
What right have we to tread down 
this firm column on which the great 
men of former days stamped a cha- 
racter of eternity? . . . Icare 
little, sir, for the ostensible measure ; 
but what is there behind? What 
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are the right honourable gentle- 
man’s future schemes if we pass this 
Bill? . . . Talk of evil and 
inconvenience, sir! Look to other 
countries : study other aggregations 
and societies of men, and then see 
whether the institutions of this 
country demand a remedy or de- 
serve a panegyric. Lam not 
afraid to profess myself an enemy 
to all reform—lI am satisfied with 
things as they are; and it will be 
my pride and pleasure to hand down 
this country to my children as I re- 
ceived it from those who preceded 
me. . . Besides, sir, the mea- 
sure is unnecessary ; no one calls 
for it ; nobody complains of injus- 
tice or inequality in that shape in 
which it is the aim of your measure 
to propose a remedy for it.’ 

Most of these fallacies were fur- 
bished up anew by the right honour- 
able member for Calne ; and we are 
by no means sure that, to judge by 
the cheers they elicited, they did not 
supply or suggest his most success- 
ful flights. Considering the quar- 
ter from which those cheers came, 
we wonder he was not reminded of 
the Athenian orator who, when the 
popular applause was loudest, turned 
round and asked whether he had said 
anything particularly foolish. Thus, 
they cheered lustily when he accused 
Mr. Gladstone of behaving disre- 
spectfully to the House, because 
he gave them credit for fami- 
liarity with the commonplaces of 
the controversy and the general 
grounds on which the subject has 
been so repeatedly brought forward. 
‘I for one deprecate the system of 
introducing a proposal which dis- 
tinctly calls upon us to pull down 
the noble work of our forefathers 
before a single word is said to show 
why we should assail it.’ 

Mr. Lowe, we suppose, wanted a 
speech like that recently delivered 
by M. Thiers in the Legislative 
Assembly, beginning with a defi- 
nition of liberty and specifying all 
the functions which a representative 
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assembly should fulfil. This would 
have been exceedingly edifying ; but 
a different method of proceeding 
has commonly been adopted by our 
parliamentary speakers and our 
press. Besides, who dreams of pull- 
ing down the noble work of our 
forefathers? If it could be pulled 
down by an extension of the fran- 
chise, it would assuredly have been 
pulled down by the sweeping 
measure of 1832. In fact, this noble 
work of our forefathers—meaning, 
we suppose, the venerable Consti- 
tution of these realms—has under- 
gone so many assaults from Time, 
the greatest of innovators, and has 
been so often pulled down (in Mr. 
Lowe’s sense) or pulled about, that 
it resembles Sir John Cutler’s stock- 
ings (mentioned in Scriblerus) which 
had been patched and darned till no 
part of the original material was left. 

‘The interest in the solution of 
this question,’ justly urged Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘is an interest common 
to the whole House of Commons, 
and to every party and every section 
of a party that sits within these 
walls. By no less than five Admi- 
nistrations, in at least five Queen’s 
Speeches before that of the present 
year, the House of Commons has 
been acquainted by the Sovereign, 
advised by her constitutional mi- 
nisters, that the time, in their judg- 
ment, had come when the repre- 
sentation of the people ought to 
undergo revision. It is needless to 
refer to the terms of those speeches, 
but it will be recollected that they 
have not been delivered exclusively 
at periods when one side of the 
House was in power. In 1859 and 
in 1860, by both parties, those solemn 
pledges were given in the face of 
the country. And, sir, having 
much, I fear, to state to the House, 
I shall not unnecessarily occupy its 
time on this occasion by discussing 
the general ground of the question 
whether there ought to be a revision 
of our electoral system, and whether 
the franchise of the people ought to 
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be extended. With such an accu- 
mulation of authority, proceeding 
from every quarter, in my favour, I 
hold it to be superfluous, for the 
moment, to debate that general 
question.’ 

An ingenious attempt was made 
by Mr. Horsman to weaken the 
force of this statement by reducing 
the concurrent authority of four of 
these Qtieen’s Speeches to the perse- 
vering urgency of one man—Lord 
Russell. ‘ That makes a very great 
difference. That is an important 
fact, because when the authority of 
history is invoked to influence and 
to guide us in this matter, there is 
a vast difference between one indi- 
vidual minister four times insisting 
upon the necessity of a change, and 
four distinct and separate ministers 
approac thing the question from oppo- 
site points of view, and concurring 
in the same necessity.’ 

The composition of these four 
Ministries renders it highly im- 
probable that they were swayed 
in this fashion. Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir James Gra- 
ham, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Herbert, and Sir 
George Lewis, were not the men 
to humour a colleague at the ex- 
pense of their principles and con- 
victions, with the most momentous 
interests at stake; and the failing 
link in Mr. Horsman’s deduction is 
the Derby Bill of 1859, which was 
certainly not owing to Lord Russell. 
‘Then,’ he continues, ‘came the 
Bill of 1860, as to which the country, 
sensibly alarmed, felt that they had 
no escape, for there was an unex- 
ampled conjuncture of leaders in 
its favour. Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Derby, Lord Russell, and the right 
hon. member for Bucks were all so 
deeply committed to the Bill, that 
it passed the second reading almost 
without debate.’ 

The main features of that Bill, 
to which all the leading statesmen 
(including Mr. Lowe) were com- 
mitted, were the redistribution of 
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25 seats and a 61. (value) franchise 
for boroughs. We are now re- 
quested by several of these self- 
same statesmen to believe that a 
reduction to 7/. would be tanta- 
mount to pulling down the noble 
work of our forefathers; and that 
the working class, for whom this 
terrible risk is to be run, are ut- 
terly unworthy of the meditated 
trust. This will never do. We 
may admit to Mr. Horsman that 
the majority of party leaders who 
have been bringing forward Reform 
Bills in rivalry, were insincere. He 
may be not far from the truth in 
attributing the pending Bill to the 
personal exigencies of the Premier, 
or in denying it to be ‘anything else 
than another bid for power, another 
promise made only to be broken, 
another hope raised only to be 
dashed, another in the long series of 
political frauds and parliamentary 
juggles.’ But the game has been 
played too often ; the characters of 
all our public men are implicated ; 

and to trifle any longer with a 
large and intelligent portion of the 
people would be: unsafe. 

For our parts, we deeply regret 
these reiterated appeals to the work- 
ing class : these frequently renewed 
calls on them to be up and stirring, 
to show themselves worthy of po- 
litical power by claiming it. We 
should have preferred w aiting till 
they came forward of their own 
accord; till they felt the exclusion 
as a practical grievance, and — 
out. But if, after telling half 
million or so of artisans and me- 
chanics that they have a clear right 
of entrance, and inviting them to 
come forward, we slam the doors 
of the Constitution in their faces, 
we may find ourselves in the dis- 
agreeable position of the fisherman 
who had let the Jin (or gent) 
out of the jar, and was vainly try- 
ing to persuade him to get in again. 
That they are taking things easy at 
present, is no reason for tr ifling with 
them. The torrent’s smoothness 
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ere it dash below. Beware of the 
chapter of accidents.. Do not try 
experiments on sentient creatures 
who may turn on you; or (to adopt 
Sydney Smith’s warning) galvanise 
a frog—do not galvanise a tiger. 

The apprehended consequences of 
the reduction were thus explained 
by Mr. Lowe: ‘ The first stage, I 
have no doubt, will be an increase 
of corruption, intimidation, and dis- 
order—of all the evils that happen 
usually in elections. But that is 
only the first stage. What will be 
the second? The second will be 
that the working men of England, 
tinding themselves in a full majority 
of the whole constituency, will 
awake to a full sense of their power. 
They will say, ‘We can do better 
for ourselves. Don’t let us any 
longer be cajoled at elections. Let 
us set up shop for ourselves. We 
have objects to serve as well as 
our neighbours, and let us unite 
to carry those objects. We have 
machinery; we have our trades’ 
unions; we have our leaders all 
ready. We have the power of com- 
bination, as we have shown over 
and over again; and when we have 
a prize to fight for, we will bring it 
to bear with tenfold more -force 
than ever before.’’’ 

When they have a prize to fight 
for! And will they not have a 
prize to fight for if things continue 
as they are? If they are deprived 
of constitutional means, will they 
not resort to unconstitutional? Is 
there no mode by which a numerical 
majority can make itself heard ex- 
cept at elections? Divide and 
govern. Let in the best of them 
quietly, and you will prevent them 
from concentrating their strength. 
To repel the entire body with con- 
tempt, is to provoke and facilitate 
the very combination which you 
deprecate. 

‘It is possible,’ wrote Mrs. Austin 
more than thirty years ago, ‘to 
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imagine a state of society in which 
the labouring man, submissive and 
contented under some paternal rule, 
might dispense with any further 
light than such as nature, uncor- 
rupted by varied wants and restless 
competition, might afford him. But 
if that golden age ever existed, it is 
manifestly gone, in this country at 
least, for ever. Here the press is 
better, the strife keener, the inven- 
tion more alive, the curiosity more 
awake, the wants and wishes more 
stimulated by an atmosphere of 
luxury than perhaps in any country 
since the world begun. The men 
who, in their several classes, were 
content to tread, step for step, in 
the paths wherein their fathers trod, 
are gone. Society is no longer a 
calm current, but a tossing sea. 
Reverence for tradition, for autho- 
rity, is gone. In such a state of 
things, who can deny the absolute 
necessity for national education ? ! 
And who can deny the absolute 
necessity of following out national 
education to its legitimate results ? 
It was here that Mr. Lowe, the 
enlightened champion of education, 
laid himself open to the keen retort 
of Mr. Villiers: ‘My right honour- 
able friend lives in dread of the 
tendency of democracy, and he re- 
gards anything that will increase 
the influence of the people with the 
greatest apprehension. Iask, why? 
What is it he has been doing him- 
self? What has this House been 
doing? What levels the distinction 
that exists between the different 
classes of society? What are the 
greatest distinctions? Ignorance 
and poverty on one side, and station 
and knowledge on the other. And 
what is it that he has been trying 
todo? Why, promoting the educa- 
tion of the people. .. Can my right 
hon. friend believe for a moment 
that if the people are as bad as he 
represents them, they could not now 
varry out the objects he says they 
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have at heart? I say that, before 
anything is done to malign them 
and impute bad motives to them, we 
ought to have some evidence.’ 

The direct evidence given in the 
debate was all the other way. The 
most striking passage in Mr. Faw- 
cett’s maiden effort was that in 
which he spoke of the support 
he had received from the poorer 
portion of his constituents: ‘ He 
went to the constituency he now 
represented an unknown man, with- 
out a single friend. He told the 
electors at once that he was an ex- 
ceedingly poor man, that he could 
not afford to employ a single paid 
agent or canvasser, that all his in- 
come was obtained by intellectual 
exertions in a fair open field; he 
had not promised to subscribe a 
single shilling to any of their insti- 
tutions; and the only pledge he had 
given them was, that if they re- 
turned him as their representative, 
he would give up his whole time 
and his whole energies to the dis- 
charge of his Parliamentary duties. 
The returns showed that there were 
2,000 working men in Brighton, 
and he believed that either nine- 
tenths or a larger proportion of 
that body voted for him upon the 
terms he had stated.’ 

It may be objected that Mr. 
Faweett gained their favour by 
flattering their prejudices and en- 
couraging them in false views ; but 
this cannot be said of Mr. Hughes, 
whois more distinctly the represen- 
tative of the working class than 
any member of the House. He has 
never hesitated to contradict their 
most cherished opinions when he 
thought them wrong, and his re- 
turn for a large metropolitan con- 
stituency proves that the working 
class may be actuated by a far 
more elevated description of mo- 
tives than it was Mr. Lowe’s plea- 
sure to fix upon them. Another 
mstance is afforded by Mr. Mill, 
who boldly announced some unpopu- 
lar doctrines which he was warned 


would tell against him. Indeed, 
we are convinced that the higher 
class of mechanics and artisans are 
far superior to the ordinary run of 
shopkeepers in this respect; and 
an analysis of the present House of 
Commons would go far to disprove 
the received doctrine, that nomina- 
tion boroughs are required to secure 
for it a due proportion of men of 
letters or men of intellectual habits 
and distinction. Mr. Layard, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Kinglake, Mr. Oli- 
phant, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. 
Trevelyan, and Mr. Coleridge, be- 
sides Mr. Mill, Mr. Fawcett, and 
Mr. Hughes, have managed to get 
independent seats by personal dis- 
tinction. The author of Vivian 
Grey and the author of Pelham 
are not nor ever were nominees. 
With the solitary exception of Calne, 
the eight or ten proprietary bo- 
roughs that remain are used for 
family or political ends. 

When the French Revolution of 
1848 broke out, the working classes 
of Paris were largely infected 
with Socialism. A committee sate 
at the Luxembourg, before which 
the system was openly discussed : 
MM. Louis Blanc andAlbert (owvrier) 
took the lead on the one side, and 
M. Wolowski on the other; and the 
upshot was, that its deleterious influ- 
ence was so effectively detected and 
exposed that the masses repudiated 
it. If the analogous class in 
England have adopted dangerous 
opinions, let them be heard in the 
House of Commons through their 
representatives. Suppressed error 
in the moral or social system is as 
bad as suppressed gout in the 
physical. 

Lord Cranbourne’s very able 
speech contains a careful analysis 
of the borough constituencies, 
present and to come: ‘ The results 
are that in 7 boroughs, which have 
13 members, the working classes 
have the majority at a rental of 
above 1o/.; in 22 boroughs, which 
furnish 40 members, they have it 
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at 81.; and in 47 boroughs, which 
furnish 80 members, they have it at 
7l.; and there are 133 members 
who, if this Bill passes, would be ab- 
solutely at the disposal of the work- 
ing classes. I think you may take 
it that 133 members will be handed 
over to the working classes if this 
Bill should pass. What relation 
have they to the 334 English 
borough members in this House ? 
They will not be a majority; you 
will tell me that there are 201 
remaining that are distinctly middle- 
class seats, against 133 working- 
class seats, which still leaves a con- 
siderable middle-class majority.’ 
There are also the county seats, in 
which the working c ‘lasses will have 
no voice at all; and the noble lord 
takes no account of the influence 
which the capitalists, master manu- 
facturers, and employers of labour 
generally, will exercise in the towns. 
A large allowance must be made on 
this account; and it implies a very 
superficial acquaintance with the 
construction of our society to argue 
that all the lower classes of occu- 
piers could ever be banded together 
for one common object, or could be 
induced to join in a grand conspi- 
racy against the higher classes. 
Their exclusion from political rights 
will be small protection if they ever 
do combine. [t will simply turn a 
constitutional movementinto a revo- 
lutionary one. 

We decline to abide by the Aus- 
tralian experiences of Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Marsh, or (to adopt the 
pointed protest of Mr. Bright) to 
take ‘the disparaging description of 
their countrymen which has been 
offered to the House by those gen- 
tlemen, who, from their associations 
at the Antipodes, seem to take only 
a Botany Bay view of this subject.’ 
Neither can we agreewith Lord Cran- 
bourne that no concession should 
be hazarded without a positive as- 
surance and conviction that it will 
be the last. ‘Look back (he said) 
to what has taken place since 1832. 
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Apply the parallel; judge of the 
future by the light of the past, and 
you will, I think, recognise the jus- 
tice of the prophecy that this cannot 
be a final settlement of the question. 
The same causes which induce a 
Minister to disturb the settlement 
of 1832 will induce a future Minis- 
ter to disturb the settlement of 
1866. You will have the same 
arguments repeated. The same 
process will take place, be it through 
a period of afew years or many, as 
has taken pli ice between 1832 and 
the present time ; and, if you acce pt 
that instance as your cuide, it is 
certain that at a comple te ‘demo- 
cracy you must arrive at last, and 
that, perhaps, within no very dis- 
tant period.’ 

His lordship would therefore 

reat successive batches of claimants 
as railway passengers are treated 
on the Continent- -park them up for 
an ugly rush, instead of letting them 
take their seats quietly, on the exhi- 
bition of their tickets, and in the 
order of their arrival. He thinks 
that the 300,000 whom it is proposed 
to admit at once in the hope of en- 
listing them permanently on the 
side of order, will be less formidable 
if left out and compelled to make 
common cause with the 300,000 who 
may be qualified ten or twenty years 
hence; and that the intervening 
agitation may count for nothing. 
He thinks that in an age like this, 
with a press like ours, with unprece- 
dented facilities for popular discus- 
sion and cooperation, he can avert 
democracy by addressing the work- 
ing classes in the language addressed 
by Canute to the waves: ‘ Thus 
far shall you come, and no farther.’ 
Is he quite sure that we have not 
for some time past been living under 
essentially democratic institutions, 
as M. Jourdain spoke prose, without 
knowing it? Self-government, or 
government by the people, is the 
order of the day in every free 
country ; and before speculating 
farther on democracy, Lord Cran- 
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bourne would do well to meditate 
on these reflections of Tocqueville : 

‘Mais je pense que si l’on ne parvi- 
ent i introduire peu-a-peu et a fonder 
enfin parmi nous des institutions 
démocratiques, et que si l'on renonce 
. donner & tous les citoyens des idées 
et des sentiments qui Vabord les pré- 
vavent & la liberté et ensuite leur en 
permettent Vusage, il n’y aura d’in- 
dépendance pour personne; et Je 
prévois que si l’on ne réussit point 
avec le temps % fonder parmi nous 
le mpire paisible du plus grand nome 
bre, nous arriverons tdt ou tard 
au pouvoir illimité d’un seul.” The 
history of democracy in France ne- 
gatives the theory that it leads to 
the destruction of property or the 
depreciation of intelligence. The 
worst epochs since 1789 were those 
when the nation was governed by 
individuals or by minorities ; when, 
whatever use was made of its name, 
democracy was a dead letter. 

The Provisional Government, after 
ruling despotically for three months, 
was obliged to appeal to the people ; 
and the first National Assembly, 
fairly elected under universal suf- 
frage, met on the 4th of May 1848. 
It comprised nine-tenths of the illus- 
trations, the celebrities, the states- 
men, the great proprietors, the great 
capitalists, the historic names of 
France. So far as depended on its 
component parts, it was the very beaw 
ideal of a representative body; and 
the Legislative Assembly, which 
succeeded it, was remarkable for the 
same qualities. The famous ma- 
jority, led by the Burgraves, noto- 
riously inclined to the re-establish- 
ment of monarchy ; and it was an 
excess of the Conservative feeling, 
a blind dread of Socialism, that en- 
couraged and partially sanctioned 
the coup d’état. We are by no 
means anxious to accelerate the ex- 
periment; but should it arrive by 
the progress of events, we do not 
see why the English people, with 
that awakened consciousness and 
increased intelligence which the 
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supposition implies, should not make 
as honest and discriminating a selec- 
tion of representatives as the French. 

‘I ask you,’ said Mr. Lowe, ‘if 
you want impulsive, violent, un- 
reflecting people, where would you 
go to look for them—to the top or 
the bottom ?’ We might reply, to 
neither. But we will simply direct 
attention to what took place under 
contrasted circumstances which 
must be fresh in the memory of our 
readers. Look here upon this pic- 
ture and on that. 

The cotton famine was a far 
more serious blow to our national 
wealth and prosperity than the 
cattle plague. It destroyed more 
capital, it broke up more thriving 
establishments, it reduced more 
people to poverty, it caused an in- 
calculably greater amount of suffer- 
ing; and its worst effects might 
have been averted by a timely 
change of policy, which 


many 
sagacious persons thought the 
Government should adopt. What 


was the conduct of the chief suf- 
ferers, of the operatives who were 
reduced to the verge of starvation 
or eventually starved outright? Did 
they or their representatives come 
whining or clamouring to Parlia- 
ment for aid? Did they insist 
on intervention? Did they, under 
the extremest pressure, propose to 
abandon a principle or override the 
strictest maxims of justice? Did 
they rise or combine against the 
law? Were they guilty of any 
description of selfishness? Were 
they, in short, impulsive, violent, 
and unreflecting, or the direct con- 
trary P 

Now take the conduct of a section 
of the top—the landowners whose 
rents were threatened by the cattle 
plague. It is impossible to conceive 
a more unseemly spectacle. Such 
was their want of foresight when 
the disease broke out, that (as is 
now universally admitted) it would 
have been impossible to enforce 
effective measures of repression 
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against the prevalent carelessness, 
prejudice, and dislike of interference 
or change of any kind. Yet, as 
soon as Parliament met, the time 
of both Houses was monopolised 
by the agriculturists: abusing the 
Government, clamouring for com- 
pensation, vowing that no subjects 
of legislation should take precedence 
of their bullocks, setting moderation 
at defiance, trampling the soundest 
principles of political economy under 
foot, and disregarding all notions 
of self-1 respect. "They exhibited both 
their temper and their power in a 
manner which will not be easily 
forgotten; and a most suggestive 
exhibition it was, on the eve of 
a discussion in which the temper 
and power of town and country, 
of top and bottom, were to be com- 
pared, 

The opportunity was adroitly, 
although most indiscreetly and un- 
fortunately, seized by Mr. Lowe for 
volunteering the aid of his fine abili- 
ties to an influential party who had 
interested objects to pursue and ex- 
asperated feelings to express: for 
doing, in short, ‘pretty nearly what 
Mr. Disraeli did in 1846. This led 
to a passage of arms with Mr. Mill, of 
which neither combatant had much 
reason to be proud. If superior 
readiness with his weapons gave 
Mr. Lowe a temporary advantage, 
his triumph was rather dialectical 
than intellectual, and the thinkers 
sided with his adversary. The main 
point in controversy was by whom 
the proposed compensation was to 
be paid. Now, the Government 
measure Was framed on the dicta- 
tion of the agriculturists, who had a 
more stringent one in readiness to 
supply any deficiency on the part 
of the executive. It is notorious 
that Sir George Grey went farther 
than he originally intended, to keep 
ahead of Mr. Hunt. V irtually and 
practically it was a case of de- 
manding extraordinary powers on 
the behalf and for the benefit of 
an interest by which all incidental 
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expenses should consequently be 
borne. 

Assuming the public to be inte- 
rested, they were no more inte- 
rested than they are, whenever a 
large amount of property is dete- 
riorated or an important section of 
the community is distressed. They 
were quite as much interested in 
the cotton famine; yet the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce was 
left to send commissioners to India 
and Egypt in the hope of obtaining 
supplies. A rise in the price of 
sundry essential articles of clothing 
affects the numerical majority of 
the public, the labouring class, more 
than a rise in the price of beef, which 
many of them do not taste once a 
week; and the supply of cotton 
failed all the world over, whilst the 
cattle plague is local and limited. It 
is also clear to demonstration that, in 
exact proportionas the public suffer, 
the cattle-owners as a body will be 
compensated at the expense of the 
public. Pressed by this argument, 
Mr. Lowe tried to make out that the 
importation of foreign cattle would 
keep down prices: not seeing that 
the claim to compensation on the 
ground of public interest must sink 
if prices sank ; and, stranger still, 
not seeing that he could not have it 
both ways at once. In the course 
of the same speech, he contended 
that prices would rise materially, 
and would not; and an adroit 
debater (which Mr. Mill is not) 
would have made minced meat of 
him, in defiance of bucolic bottle- 
holding. 

Mr. Gladstone’s guarded language 
was obviously prompted by his fear 
of misleading the House ; but if he 
had been as explicit in his answer 
to Sir Henry Hoare and Mr. H. 
Seymour as he was, on the evening 
of the adjournment, under the judi- 
cious pressure of Mr. Kinglake, he 
would have saved a great deal of 
anxiety to his supporters. They 
now know what they have to expect. 
and how far the Government have 
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deserved the vote of want of confi- 
dence which is practically and sub- 
stantially to be moved by Lord 
(trosvenor in these words :— 


That this House, while ready to consider, 


with a view to its settlement, the question of 


Parliamentary Reform, is of opinion that it 
is inexpedient to discuss a Bill for the reduc- 
tion of the franchise in England and Wales 
until the House has before it the entire 
scheme contemplated by the Government 
for the Amendment of the Representation 
of the People. 


This resolution is framed for the 
purpose of bringing persons of op- 
posite principles, Reformers and anti- 
Reformers, into the same lobby ; and, 
considered from a Conservative point 
of view, it is simply the most mis- 
chievous mode of turning out the 
Government that ingenuity could 
devise. If the Bill were met with 
a direct negative; or if (which 
seemed likely) it were permitted to 
drop after the second reading like 
the Bill of 1860, all serious attempts 
to legislate on the subject might be 


suspended for some years, unless 
Reform should- be imperatively de- 


manded by the country. What we 
mean is, that all factitious agitation 
would be at an end. But if this 
manoeuvre succeeds, another Bill 
must be brought forward in the 
course of the next session at fur- 

thest, whatever party may happen to 
hold office. The Resolution helps to 
keep up the popularagitation and un- 
certainty, instead of allaying them ; 

adds another delusive hope to those 
so eloquently recapitulated by Mr. 
Horsman ; compromises afresh all 
the par ty leaders who join in it; 

and (so far as the Conservatives are 
concerned) repeats that capital 
error, that trifling with their dis- 
tinctive creed, of which they were 
guilty in 1859. 

A leading article in the Times of 
March 23 begins thus: ‘It will be 
@ great misfortune if Lord Gros- 
venor’s amendment should act 
otherwise than as a stimulus to 
Reform and Reformers.’ This 
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being so, no one who objects 
to Reform in every shape—Mr. 
Lowe, for example—could honour- 
ably or consistently concur in such 
avote; and we are not amon 

those who think that he is utterly 
reckless in his animosity to his 
former friends and colleagues, or 
utterly regardless of their esteem. 
He has evidently been led step by 
step, imper ceptibly as it were, into 
his present uncomfortable position ; 
and the manner in which he has 
contrived to insulate himself on a 
barren rock should at least be 
accepted as a proof of his disinte- 
restedness. He literally stands 
alone in his theory of representative 
government. The notion of his 
taking office under Lord Derby or - 
Mr. Disraeli is belied by his pride 
of intellect and integrity; and he 
has hopelessly disqualified himself 
for acting with any section of the 
Liberal party till this very question 
of Reform, which he is indefinitely 
procrastinating, shall be set at rest. 

If the House cannot settle the 
question by passing the Bill, will 
they mend the matter by rejecting 
it? Will that satisfy the working 
class, lull the public restlessness, 
clear away pledges, and restore the 
reputation of the public men who 
have been playing fast and loose 
with the subject, for party purposes, 
for six years? If so, throw out the 
Bill by all means. If you hate 
Reform, give it the coup de grace; 
put it (and us) out of pain at once; 
but do not lay it by to grow and 
gain strength; do not play with it 
till it stings. 

The dilemma in which the profess- 
ing Reformers will be placed is so 
pointedly stated by ‘H.’ (Histori- 
cus), in an able letter to the Times, 
that we are tempted to reproduce 
a part of the paragraph :— 

Having got rid of one Bill (which is 
already too strong for them) on the pre- 
tence that they desire something stronger, 
they will have the humiliation of repeating 
and even exaggerating pledges which they 
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will find it still more difficult to discover 
fresh excuses for eluding. Having con- 
tracted a debt which they are indisposed to 
pay, they re fuse to make a payment on ac- 
count, on the allegation that they want to 
discharge the whole, Thus all the while 
the sum total goes on accumulating at com- 
pound interest till it ends in the inevitable 
consummation of a political _bankruptey. 


Of all the possible forms of opinion, and of 


all conceivable courses of conduct, this is 
that which seems to me the least wise, the 
least safe, and the least respectable. These 
men are the politicians whom Mr. Fox 
would have called the 
Reform, who are ready at any moment's 
notice to strangle the cause they profess to 
serve. If the Liberal party in Parliament 
really (as it is sometimes asserted) consists 
in a large degree of persons actuated by 
such sentiments, it will assuredly and de- 

servedly perish, 


Our prediction that the Treasury 
Bench would prove fully competent 
to hold its own in debate has been 
fully verified by the event; and Mr. 


Gladstone has displayed qualities of 


leadership for which few gave him 
credit. With rare exception, he has 
been firm, temperate, conciliating, 
and discreet; whilst the Opposi- 
tion has been conducted with a 
singular lack of judgment in 
both Houses. We have already 
spoken of the exhibition which the 
Derbyite agriculturists 
themselves in the Cattle Plague 
debates, which was appropriately 
capped by the failure and abandon- 
ment of the superfluous Bill of. Mr. 
Hunt. After threatening to bring 
Mr. Cardwell to account, Mr. Dis- 
raeli maintained a judicious silence 
on the subject of Jamaica; and it 
would have been well if his example 
had been followed by Lord Derby 
and Sir John Pakington 

No one any longe r affects to 
doubt that things have taken place 
in that unhappy island which dis- 
grace Civilisation, which make us 
shudder for our race, which will 
be cited against England all the 
world over, “to the destruction of the 
moral weight she has beneficially 
exercised wherever the great cause 
of humanity was at stake. For 
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one entire month the dominant 
faction actually revelled and rioted 
in cruelty and blood. They shot, 
hanged, flogged, and burned down 
houses, in rivalry; they made 
sport of the agonies of their victims, 
who were compelled to run the 
gauntlet with their backs bleeding 
and lacerated. They added moral 
and mental to bodily pain, by com- 
pelling doomed men and women to 
stand by whilst their friends and re- 
latives—their husbands, wives, and 
children—were hung, shot, or catted. 
Those of the authorities, civil and 
military, who took no part in the 
butchery, appeared to see nothing 
strange in it—nothing that called 
for peremptory interference. Con- 
gratulatory and laudatory addresses 
poured in upon the Governor; a 
Bill of Indemnity was passed 
without protest or inquiry; and, by 
way of climax, a sword of honour 
was voted to Colonel Hobbs. 

The demoralisation was complete : 
so complete, indeed, that it has been 


quoted, as a healthy state of public 
opinion might be quoted, in con- 
clusive proof that these atrocities 


were simply just measures of 
repression; and we have no 
doubt that the perpetrators of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew were 
similarly applauded by the whole 
of Catholic Paris at the time. 
Nor was the sanction of religion 
wanting. The Jamaica clergy of 
the Established Church, headed by 
their Bishop and Coadjutor Bishop, 
with ample knowledge of the facts, 
have formally notified their un- 
qualified approval; and the very 
day (March 19) on which the Times 
declared the cuse untenable, there 
appeared a letter from the Coadjutor 
Bishop, reiterating that approval 
and professing the most sovereign 
indifference for such English opinion 
as should presume to differ from his 
own. 

Describing the Te Deum celebrat- 
ed in honour of the coup d état, 
before the streets were cleared of the 
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marks of the bullets and the blood, 
Mr. Kinglake exclaims :—‘ Then, in 
the hearing of thousands, there 
pealed through the aisles that hymn 
of praise which purports to waft 
into heaven the thanksgivings of a 
whole people for some new and 
signal mercy vouchsafed to them by 
Almighty God. It was because of 
what had been done to France 
within the last thirty days that 
hosannas arose in Notre Dame. . . 
What is good, and what is evil? 
and who is he that desires the 
prayers of a nation? If any man, 
being scrupulous and devout, was 
moved by the events of December 
to ask these questions of his Church, 
he was answered that day in the 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Paris.’ 

If any man, being scrupulous and 
devout, should be moved by the 
events of those terrible thirty days 
in Jamaica to ask himself the use of 
a colonial clergy in mediating be- 
tween hostile races, in correcting the 
vices of barbarism, or in inculcating 
the mild virtues of Christianity, he 
is answered by the Right Reverend 
Fathers in God the Bishop and 
Coadjutor Bishop of that isle. 

The extent and nature of the 
Sepoy rebellion palliate, if they 
cannot justify, the appalling re- 
taliation it provoked. But these 
West Indian blacks did no more 
than any other infuriated mob 
or body of rioters. They cut 
down or shot the volunteers who 
had fired upon them, and then 
took to burning and plundering, like 
the Lord George Gordon mob in 
1780; but during the whole time 
the disturbed districts were at their 
mercy after the first affray, only 
two men were killed by them, in- 
cluding Mr. Hire, the supposed 
victim of a privé ate feud; and not 
&@ woman or child was injured. This 
is distinctly stated by Mr. Eyre, a 
week after the commencement of 
the outbreak: ‘The women, as 
usual on such occasions, were even 
more brutal and barbarous than the 
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men,— the only redeeming trait 
being that, so far as we could learn, 
no ladies or children had as yet 
been injured.’ 

The same Report (October 20) 
contains this sentence :—‘ No stand 
has ever been made against the 
troops ; and though we are not only 
in complete military command of, 
but have traversed with troops all 
the disturbed districts, not a single 

casualty has befallen any of our 
soldiers or sailors, and they are all in 
good health.’ Yet this, for ‘sooth, was 
an armed rebellion, in pursuance of a 
conspiracy to murder all the white 
or loyal population! If it had been 
an armed rebellion, we can under- 
stand that it might have become 
necessary to imprison or put to 
death largely ; but to flog and burn 
down houses wholesale, would be 
simply to exasperate the evil by turn- 
ing out the inhabitants, houseless, 
homeless and half-maddened, to join 
the insurgents. 

Mr. Eyre’s Reports had been 
long before the public, together 
with a startling mass of evidence, 
including the letters of Colonel 
Hobbs and Captain Ford, when 
Lord Derby rose and said :—‘ They 
(the authorities of Jamaica) may 
have been all wrong. I do not say 
they were not; and I wait to re- 
ceive the fullest information; but 
with respect to the course pursued 
by the Government, [ must say that 
it is a matter on which I am fully 
competent to form and express an 
opinion. I must say that I do not 
think it has been either just or gene- 
rous to the Governor. Such a 
course would never have been pur- 
sued by Lord Palmerston.’ 

Now, how can a statesman who 
is not prepared to deny that all, 
including Mr. Eyre, were wrong, 
and is waiting for the fullest infor- 
mation—howcan he becompetent to 
declare that the Government are 
wrong in following the only course 
by which that information could be 
supplied? TheCommission was not 
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issued until the 12th December, and 
his lordship might see in the Blue- 
books that they had applied in vain 
for the required explanations to the 
Governor. Lord Palmerston was 
the very last man to have refused a 
searching investigation under such 
circumstances. He would have 
granted it, if only from a sense of 
justice towards the accused, who 
could never have been cleared of 
the worst imputations levelled at 
him except by an inquiry entirely in- 
dependent of his personal guidance 
or control. Lord Palmerston made 
a point of supporting his subordi- 
nates when they carried out his 
instructions to the best of their 
discretion and ability. But this is 
a very different thing from uphold- 
ing all exercise of authority, just or 
unjust, in all quarters of the globe; 
and if, in this particular instance, 
he or any other Premier had re- 
fused inquiry, it would have been 
forced upon him. Lord Derby has 
surely not been misled by his mi- 
litary or fashionable acquaintances 
into thinking that the determination 
to have this Jamaica tragedy sifted 
to the bottom is, or ever was, con- 
fined to Exeter Hall ? 

There is reason to believe that the 
notes of Gordon’s trial published by 
the leading journal are the official 
notes, and we probably know as 
much of that case as we ever shall 
know. There is no longer room 
fur the shadow of a doubt that he 
was hanged as a troublesome or 
dangerous character—for what was 
thought seditious language, rather 
than for actual complicity in this spe- 
cific outbreak. Thisis clear from Mr. 
Eyre’s letter to General O’Connor 
(Oct. 22), in which he says: ‘I have 
duly read the papers referred to, 
and I fully concur in the justice of 
the sentence, and in the policy of 
carrying it into effect. There can 
be little doubt, I think, that, what- 
ever Mr. Gordon’s intentions may 
have been, it is entirely due to his 
agitation, bad advice, and seditious 
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language amongst the peasantry of 
this colony, that the rebellion broke 
out, and the massacre of so many 
gentlemen and the destruction of 
so much property ensued.’ Inten- 
tion is commonly considered as the es- 
sence of guilt; but the Governor was 
not alone in his theory of evidence 
or crime: all the officers who had 
anything to do with the trial or 
execution agreed with him; and 
the notions of what is called the 
best English society—of Mr. Lowe’s 
‘top’—are still rather vague upon 
the point. On a friend of ours 
remarking at a dinner party of 
fine ladies and gentlemen, that 
the parallel case would be to carry 
Mr. Bright, the day after his Irish 
speech, to Dublin, and hang him 
for Fenianism, they one and all ex- 
claimed, ‘And a very good thing 
too.” What was meantas a reductio 
ad absurdum, was accepted as an apt 
enforcement of their views. Let 
every possible allowance, therefore, 
be made for Mr. Eyre, if, as we be- 
lieve, he acted for the best; but it 
might be as well not to challenge con- 
troversy touching the strictly legal 
quality of his acts. 

Murder is an ugly word; but a 
man who kills another in a fair 
duel is in the eye of the law 
guilty of murder; and when this 
word was applied to the execution 
of Gordon, there was no necessity 
for Sir John Pakington’s assuming 
that Mr. Eyre’s character as a 
man of honour was impeached. 
Indeed, it was the height of im- 
prudence to challenge Mr. Bright 
to a repetition and justification of 
the epithet. ‘No doubt, sir,’ said 
the right honourable baronet, 
‘justice must be done; but, on 
the other hand, let us remember 
that if Governor Eyre did err—if 
he were betrayed into an accident— 
it is not we, sitting calmly and 
safely in England, who are fitted to 
judge him.’ Now, it is precisely 
we, sitting calmly and safely in 
England, who are fitted to judge 
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him; and we must judge him, or 
he will never be judged at all— 
making, of course, full allowance 
for his position. A late Baron of the 
Exchequer had the misfortune to 
insert the wrong name in a death- 
warrant, which was acted on. On 
being told of the mistake and its 
consequences, he exclaimed, ‘ Bless 
my soul! it is a most unlucky acci- 
dent!’ He was an amiable and 
excellent man, although somewhat 
puzzle-headed, and we should have 
been sorry to hurt his feelings or 
those of his friends ; but, to avoid 
the recurrence of such accidents, 
it might have been advisable, per- 
haps, to relieve him from all future 
liability or responsibility of the 
kind, 

There is one, and avery important, 
division of the United Kingdom i in 
which the administration of affairs 
has received general commendation, 
and where the change of policy that 
would result from a change of Mi- 
nistry would be an unmixed evil. 
so far, carried 


The Government has, 
Ireland safely through a most dan- 


gerous conspiracy, without the 
necessity of 
blood. “With the single exception 
of the escape of Stephens—the re- 
sult of so much combined treachery 
and blundering on the part of*the 
prison officers as to defy anticipa- 
tion—their measures have been at- 
tended with remarkable success. 
There has been neither precipitation 
nor undue delay in the steps suc- 
cessively taken. Whether it was 
the introduction of additional 
troops, the proclamation of the 
capital under the Peace Prevention 
Act, thestoppage of arms and ammu- 
nition at the ports, or the final mea- 

sure of suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, ev erything was done at 
a moment w rhe n it had the effect, not 
of exciting, but of allaying alarm; 
not too late for its purpose and 
not before public opinion was ready 
to support it. The results are, that 
the extreme powers with which 
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Parliament has armed the Irish 
Executive, have been hailed with 
gratitude by those of all creeds and 
parties who are not engaged in the 
conspiracy, including alike the par- 
son and the priest, the landed pro- 
prietor and the cottier farmer; and 
that the evident hopelessness of the 
cause has paralysed the efforts of 
the conspirators. 

Politically, the position of a Li- 
beral Government in Ireland is 
far stronger than it has been since 
the passing of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act. The illicit connection 
between the Tory party and a sec- 
tion of the Catholics has been dis- 
solved, and the Catholics are for the 
most part disposed to act with the 
Liberal party, and to give their 
support to the Administration. 
Yet never was there a time which 
demanded from English and Scotch 
politicians, in dealing with Irish 
subjects, greater consideration, 
greater sacrifice of cherished pre- 
judices, or even of favourite doc- 
trines, than the present. We be- 
lieve that the Government are 
alive to the fact, and prepared to 
deal accordingly with several vexed 
questions of Irish policy. The 
question of questions, indeed, which 
beyond all things actual and curable 
lies at the root of the Irish diffi- 
culty—the Established Church, it 
would be vain to meddle with at 
present. Independent politicians 
may contribute, as Lord Grey has 
lately done, to the discussion of the 
subject and the enlightenment of 
the British mind; but Govern- 
ment must turn its immediate efforts 
in other directions. One of the 
most serious dangers which we 
foresee is that these efforts may 
possibly be defeated by the blind 
‘ No Popery ’ feeling of a section of 
their supporters, the doctrinaire 
spirit of others, and the complacent 
ultra-British dogmatism of many 
more. 

Take, for instance, the question 
of Irish University Reform, upon 
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which there have been signs of 
rebellion in the Liberal ranks. 
The Government has declared its 
intention to carry into effect a 
pledge given in the last session, 
which amounts to this: that the 
powers of the Queen’s University 
shall be so enlarged as to enable it 
to confer degrees upon students 
educated elsewhere than in the 
Queen’s Colleges ; and that, for the 
sake of gaining for the University 
the confidence of the Catholic body, 
a considerable addition shall be 
made to the Catholic members of 
the Senate, whose number is now 
imprudently and unfairly small,— 
being but four out of seventeen. 
This plan, although it would not 
satisfy the Cathelic bishops, who 
ask for State endowment for their 
college, would remove a real griev- 
ance, and greatly tend to raise and 
stimulate the higher education of 
the middle classes in Ireland; which 
can be little influenced by the 
standard of the Queen’s University 
so long as it is exclusively connected 
with the Queen’s Colleges. There 
is no intention of interfering with 
the system of united education upon 
which the Queen’s Colleges are 
founded. But to maintain in their 
favour a monopoly of the power 
of conferring degrees, is surely 
carrying State support beyond the 
bounds of policy and justice. 

Again, Government is about to 
make an attempt to deal with the 
law of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land. If any measure can be de- 
vised, consistent with the rights 
of property and with freedom 
of contract, which shall place the 
general law upon.the side of natural 
equity, and give the tenant some 
beneficial interest in necessary im- 
provements added to the holding at 
his own cost, we should be ready 
to welcome it, undeterred by the 
unthinking doctrine so often heard, 
that Ireland has no right to com- 
plain of laws under which England 
herself has flourished; all the 
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facts of the case, the circumstances 
of landlord and tenant, and the re- 
lations between them, being in the 
two countries not only different but 
opposite. This branch of the Irish 
question was admirably treated by 
Lord Dufferin in his very able speech 
on Lord Grey’s motion. The most 
statesmanlike speech on Ireland, 
from the English point of view, was 
Mr. Lowe’s in the session of 1865. 
It placed him at once in the first 
class of political thinkers. 

It was the fine remark of Junius, 
that ‘injuries may be atoned for 
and forgotten ; insults, never: they 
degrade the mind in its own esteem, 
and force it to recover its level by 
revenge.’ The loyal Catholics will 
never forgive Lord Derby’s proposal 
to keep the ‘muzzle’ on them; and 
they must be singularly deficient im 
perspicacity or self-respect if they 
do not see and feel the covert insult 
of Mr. Disraeli’s amendment to the 
Oaths Bill. 

If a change of Ministry is to be 
dreaded for the sake of the sister 
kingdom, still more do we see cause 
to deprecate it when we contem- 
plate the almost inevitable trans- 
fer of the seals of the Foreign Office 
from the skilful and practised hands 
of Lord Clarendon, to the feeble 
grasp of Lord Malmesbury. How 
is this noble lord, supposing him 
to eschew truisms and recognise 
the advantages of orthography, to 
carry out an enlightened system of 
policy, under the guidance of a chief 
who compared the Italian people, in 
their aspirations towards unity, to 
an ill-matched or what is called a 
scratch pack of hounds? Neither 
should we suppose that the monied 
or commercial interest will feel any 
particular satisfaction in seeing Mr. 
Gladstone’s promised Budget ex- 
changed for one hastily concocted 
by Mr. Disraeli or Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

These are consequences that can- 
not fail to influence independent 
members in the coming division ; 
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and those who are moved by purely 
personal considerations will reflect 
that, by carrying Lord Grosvenor’s 
amendment, they run the greatest 
risk of precipitating a dissolution. 
The Cabinet have announced a 
fixed resolve to stake their all 
upon the cast. Whether, if un- 
successful, they dissolve or resign, 
will depend on the state of opi- 
nion a fortnight hence: that they 
will do one or the other, no longer 
admits of a doubt. If they resign, 
Lord Derby will go through the 
form of applying to the mode- 
rate members of the Liberal party, 
there being, alas! no Peelites to 
whom he could imploringly turn for 
the fourth time in vain : the chances 
are that he will induce none to co- 
alesce with him, not even Mr. Lowe 
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and Mr. Horsman; and his lord- 
ship will start for the third time, in 
the teeth of an adverse majority in 
the Commons, with a Cabinet little 
stronger than his last; although 
three or four veterans may be ad- 
vantageously replaced. We all 
know by sorrowful experience how 
rapidly moderate Whigs get rid 
of their moderation out of office : 
they will infalibly make common 
cause with the more advanced Re- 
formers ; and by about this time 
next year we shall see a compact 
Liberal phalanx, compelling an ap- 
peal to the country and bringing in 
a Reform Bill which, for boldness 
and comprehensiveness, will leave 
nothing for Lord Grosvenor and 
Lord Elcho to desiderate. 
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FROM LONDON TO RIO DE JANEIRO. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


LETTER V. 


CAPE 


VERD 


ISLANDS. 


El sitio es apacible e deleitoso, 
La gente muy lucida y muy galana: 


Por el calor la gente no esta sana ; 


Mas viven 4 plaza los Lusitanos, 
Contentos, muy alegres, muy ufanos. 
ARGENTINA DE CENTENERA, Canto ix. 


CANNOT pretend, dear A****, 
to know much about the Cabo 
Verdian Archipelago. But youknow 
so much less, and the books upon the 
subject can teach you so little, that 
no apology is required for this 
letter. 

In 1446,! one year after the 
discovery of the Cape Verd Pro- 
montory, there pushed forth into 
the Mar das Trevas (Tenebrae), 
the ‘ Sea of Darkness,’ beyond the 
Canarian Archipelago, two caravels 
sent from Sagres by the Infante 
D. Fernando.2 They were com- 
manded by Antonio de Nola (also 
spelt Nolles, Nolle, and Noli), who, 
disgusted with his country, had 
taken service under Portugal, and 
he was accompanied by his cousins, 
Bartolomeo and Rafaelle de Nola. 
Sixteen days after leaving Lisbon, 
on the 1st of May, they discovered 
a fair island which they called 
Mayaes,the modern Maio (May), and 
successively the rest of the Leeward 
group—S. Christovan (Boa Vista) ; 
S. Jacobo, the modern Santiago ; 
S. Tiago, 8. Thiago, or St. Jago, 


1 Lopez de Lima (Ensaios, fc.) says, by some mistake, 1460. 


and 8. Philippe, since the sixteenth 
century known as Fogo. The date 
of exploring the Windward group is 
notknown. The historian De Barros, 
who is obscure upon the subject, 
attributes it also to the servants of 
the Infant D. Fernando, the bro- 
ther of D. Affonso V., although that 
authority and Ca da Mosto, the 
Venetian, who was on board the 
fleet when the lost Archipelago was 
re-found, say nothing about it. 
The whole Archipelago, however, 
belonged to Portugal, except Maio, 
which in 1709 was temporarily oc- 
cupied by half piratical English, 
under the pretext that it formed 
part of the dower of the Infanta D. 
Catherina, espoused to Charles II. 
The invaders are said to have 
behaved with great violence and 
injustice. 

The Cape Verd Islands—thirteen 
in number, without including the 
very small isles—form a semicircle 
about 300 miles off Cape Verde, 
with the concavity facing Africa. 
These Hesperides‘ are divided in- 
to two groups—the ‘ Bartovento,’ 


This is the date when 


criminals were sent here, and families were established by D. Affonso V. and the Infant 
Don Henrique (?). Rey. Mr. Walsh (Notices of Brazil; London, 1830) says (vol. i. page 


104), that ‘these islands were first discovered in 1440 by Antonio Noel, a German! 


He 


denies that they were known to the ancients, and asserts that they are ten in number.’ 

? Not, as is vulgarly asserted, by the great Infante Don Henrique. 

* Some state that Boa Vista was the first land sighted; but, as Lopez de Lima justly 
observes, ‘ this, if true, would have been mentioned by the accurate contemporary autho- 


rity, Gomez Cannes de Azurara.’ 


* Five groups of islands are mentioned by the ancients on the West Coast of Africa:— 
1, Cerne (Arguim?); 2. Insule Purpures (the Madeiran group); 3. Fortunate (Canarian); 
4. Hesperides (Cape Verde); and 5. Gorgades (Isle of Benin Bight ?). 
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or Windward, to the northward; and 
the ‘ Sotavento,’ or Leeward, to the 
south. The former, which extend 
from north-west to south-east, are 
as follows :— 

1. S. Antaéo (erroneously called 
in modern English ! Saint Antonio), 
the most northerly of the Archi- 
pelago. It is now agricultural, and 
supplies St. Vincent with flesh, 
fruit, and vegetables. Of old it was 
rich in dragon trees (Dracena 
Draco), and small dark topazes are 
still found init. By the census of 
1862 the population was 17,965. 

z. St. Vincent, the only island 
which has a direct trade with Eng- 
land. It produces nothing, and 
supports a population of 1 600 (or 
1,337 in 1862). The port is men- 


tioned by the geographer Ricciolus, 
‘Inter Hesperides Insulas 8. Vin- 
optimo 
passuum 
anchoris peridoneo.’ 
1493 here found 
Antao catching 


centii sinum habet cum 
portu 20,000 et 25,000 
securo et 
Dampier in A.D. 
a party from §. 
turtle and hunting the numerous 
wild goats now killed out—in his 
days it was uninhabited. In the six- 
teenth century the land was given 
to the Conde de Portalegre, who is 
said to have introduced the first 
colony; but there exists a Carta 
Regia . July 22, 1795; which talks 
of ‘the ‘Nova provoacio de 8. Vin- 
cente, uma das desertas da Capitania 
(le Cabo Verde.’ Others declare 
that the Windward group wasalways 
royal property. After two failures, 
in 1734 and 1781, the island was 
populated in 1795 by Joao Carlos 
de Fonseca of Fogo, with fifty of his 
own slaves, and twenty pairs from 
the other islands. He died soon 
after building the great church,—in 
which, says the annalist, he buried 
his fortune. Nova Mindello, the 
town, was founded in 1838. 

2. Luzia, now uninhabited, 


’ Southey 


Ilheo or Ilhote being understood, 
> In 1862 it was 14,226. 


rom ondon to Rio de Janeiro. 
f London to Rio de J 
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and visited at times for its orchilla: 
formerly there were two or three 
families, who bred cattle. 

4. Branco? 

and 

5. Raso, 

6. S. Nicolaio, which we call St. 
Nicholas: it is an agricultural 
island, with 6,731 souls. 

7. Sal-Salt Island, so called from 
its celebrated Salinas. Pop. 838. 

8. BoaVista (‘ Belvedere,’ ‘ Beau- 
tifulView’ ), also a salt exporter,with 
about 2,621 inhabitants. Columbus 
in 1498 (third voyage) passed Sal 
and touched at Boa Vista, where he 
found a leper-house and learned 
that the disease was cured by the 
‘temperature of the air and feeding 
upon tortoises (turtles), with the 
blood of which the lepers likewise 
anointed themselves externally.’ 

The Leeward group, extending 
from east to west, is composed of— 

Maco, Mayo, or Mai, cele- 
brated for magnetic rocks: exports 
salt. Pop. 2,067. 

2. Santiago (St.Jago), commonly 
called Cabo Verde. It is the capital 
of the Archipelago, and the most 
unwholesome dwelling-place: its 
‘ carneirada’ bilious remittent 
being as bad as that of Guinea. 
It contains the cathedral and the 
seminary. Its industry is agri- 
culture, and its population 44,200. 
Santiago was visited by Vasco de 
Gama and Cabral, the discoverers 
of Malabar and Brazil. Columbus 
anchored here, and left it in disgust. 

3. Fogo, the only active volcano 
of late years. It produces the best 
coffee and maize, and its population 
has been given at 16,000.% 

4. Rombos, or Romos—two large 
and many small uninhabited rocks. 

5. Brava, the most southern and 
fertile of the Archipelago ; the in- 
dustry is agriculture, and the popu- 
lation reaches 6 824. The total 


uninhabited. 


(History of Bra: sil, vol iii. p. 448) rightly gives it ‘S, Antam.’ 
* Captain Roberts, 1721, alls this islet Branca. 


But the common parlance is-Branco— 
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superficies of the island is reputed 
to exceed that of the Alem-Tejo 
province of Portugal, and is va- 
riously estimated at 1,555 square 
miles to 1,223 square leagues. Most 
of it is high volcanic ground, want- 
ing water, and some eight-tenths 
are uncultivated. In 1839, accord- 
ing to the geographer, F. T. F. 
Pereira, the population was 77,500 
(including 8,000 whites and 6,000 
to 7,000 slaves). The census of 
1841 made it 84,460. In 1844, 
Lopez de Lima rates it at 67,000 to 
75,000, and estimates the whites at 
one to twenty coloured. Chelmicki 
(Corographia Cabo Verdiana), in 
1841, says 63,000. The Almanach de 
Gotha, in 1849, has 80,000. In 1851 
it was estimated at 83,393 souls. 
According to Mr. T. Miller, the 
census of 1862 gave about 100,000. 
To the islands were added as appa- 
nages, in 1461, the colonies of Por- 
tuguese Northern Guinea (Guinée 
Portugueza do Norte), lying be- 
tween 11°and 13°N. lat. ;! and these 
form with the islands the province 
of Cape Verde. The Presidios are 
chiefly upon the Casamansa, the 
Rio de 8. Domingo, or Cacheo, and 
the Geba, besides the Bissagos or 
Bijagoz Archipelago. To the south 
of the Casamansa, in the lands of 
the Banhee tribe, lies the island and 
town of Zinguichor or Zenguichor ; 
it has an eight-gun stockade, 
guarded by a few soldiers, who 
defend its exports of wax, rice, 
hides, and ivory. Near the mouth 
of the Cacheo river, on the south or 
left bank, lies Cacheo, about 110 
leagues from Santiago ; it is in the 
land of the Papels and Buramos, 
and contains a caza-forte and a town 
with two streets. On the right 
bank of the same stream is the 
small settlemeat and fort of Bolor, 
in the land of the Felupes; and 60 
leagues up the river is the Presidio 
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of Tarim, a fort and town with 420 
freemen and 250 slaves, not includ- 
ing the Grumates (mélés) de 
Praca ; the natives are Mandengos, 
At the mouth of the Geba river is 
the island of Bissio, whose town 
and fort are known as 8. José de 
Bissio. Portuguese Guinea also 
includes the Archipelago known as 
Parcel dos Bissagos, to which belong 
Bissio Island and Bulama—the lat- 
ter claimed by the English, and the 
seat of Captain Phil. Braver’s ridi- 
culous colony. There are twelve 
inhabited islands, not including 
rocks. The English have ever 
found these people deadly enemies. 
Once they were our friends, and 
remarkable as pilots. In_ the 
seventeenth century an English 
scoundrel skipper carried off a 
number of the people and sold 
them as slaves. Their friends broke 
their canoes and paddles, abjured 
the sea, and swore to murder every 
Englishman that might fall into 
their hands. Captain William Dam- 
pier, in 1683, relates something of 
the same kind. After touching at 
Sal and 8. Nicholas he proceeded 
to Mayo, where they would not let 
his men land ‘because one Captain 
Bond, a Bristol man, had not long 
before carried off some of the chief 
inhabitants.’ So the Bissagos kept 
their word by murdering the crew 
of a merchantman in 1830, and the 
officers of a cruiser in 1833. 

The Portuguese complain loudly 
of the state in which their African 
colonies are abandoned by the 
Government. They cannot contend 
against the French of Senegal or 
the English of Gambia, and the 
savages around them are insolent 
and oppressive. 

The thin population of the Cape 
Verdian Archipelago may be ex- 
plained by the accidents to which 
these islands are liable. Famines 


? Some have fixed the extreme limits between 10° N. lat. and 13° N. lat., or 100 leagues, 
between the Casumansa River and the Cubo das Vergas, with an uncertain depth, and an 
estimated area of 3.000 square leagues. 
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are recorded as far back as 1593; 
Captain Roberts mentions them in 
1721; and severe droughts are 
recorded in 1746, in 1765, and in 

1775. Something of the kind is 
expected every fifth year. In 1863 
the rains completely failed, and the 
consequences were dreadful; in 
Santiago alone some 10,000 souls 
were starved. The water is rarely 
of the best quality: the taste is 
brackish, and new-comers are al- 
most always disagreeably affected 
by it. 

In the cool humid highlands, 
maize, beans, and pumpkins are 
cultivated ; in the warmer grounds, 
oranges, pine-apples, sweet-limes, 
bananas, and other tropical fruits 
flourish. Wherever a valley con- 
tains a spring the ground is utilised, 
and some agricultural labour is ex- 
pended; but poverty makes the 
peasant idle. In 1701, wild indigo 
was discovered ; in 1730, the or- 
ehilla, which is here of the best 
quality ; in 1783, senna, also wild ; 


in 1790, coffee was introduced. The 
oldest exportation was salt, which 
once supplied 120 shiploads a year. 


Building woods were valuable, and 
turtle and whale fishing gave em- 
ployment to many. Formerly vines 
occupied much of the irrigated 
ground, and the produce was equal 
to that of Teneriffe. The ‘ oidium,’ 
however, appeared here at the same 
time as at Madeira. cane 
and coffee were then tried. The 
want of 
the people prevent cotton being an 
important growth. The principal 
produce is the wild physic-nut 
locally called ‘ Purga;’ it is sent 

— for extracting oil. Salt 
is still a staple. There is no ap- 
parent reason why cochineal from 
the Canaries should not thrive in 


Sugar- 


At St. Vincent—-which 


tain’—rabbits suffered from the , wild “cat. 


rain and the indolence of 


so greatly resembles Ascension, 
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the more fertile parts of these is- 
lands, and why the stony grounds 
should not become rabbit-warrens. ! 
During the last three years small 
Spanish : and Italian craft have fished 
for coral about Santiago; but the 
value is not known. Imports pay 
according to tariff 1o—40 per cent. 
ad valorem, the higher rates being 
placed to protect the produce and 
manufactures of Portugal. The 
English sovereign, worth 4,500 reis 
in Lisbon, here is valued according 
to the current rate of exchange at 
4,700 reis, though not in pay ‘ment 
to Government offices or in ex- 
change for bills. The mil rei is 
here worth 1,000 reis, the dollar 
960, and the five-frane piece goo. 
The climate, like the vegetation, 
resembles thatof the temperate zones 
rather than the tropics, and at once 
suggests the Canarian Archipelago. 
Except at Santiago, ‘the deadly’ 
(O mortifero) malignant fevers are 
rare, and, according to Lopez de 
Lima, 8. Vincent, 8S. Antaio, and 
Brava are more healthy than 
Lisbon. Intermittents sometimes 
break out after the rains, in Sep- 
tember, October, and November. 
Ophthalmia and other disorders are 
common; the blacks often show 
leprous white spots; small- -pox must 
be combated by vaccination or it 
becomes a plague ; and, in order to 
keep off the scorbutic tendency for 
which the brackish water bears 
blame, the people resort to the free 
use of vinegar and acids—a practice 
unfavourable to digestion. Centa- 
genarians are spoken of. Dr. 
M‘William, of the Niger Expedi- 
tion, notices the death of a woman 
about a hundred years old. She 
was one Inezinha, mother or aunt of 
Joio Paulo, once military com- 
mandant of the island. The Lisbon 


even to its ‘Green Moun- 


The feline here beer ame savage, and wandered 
into the wilds, sacrificing all the comforts of a house. 
wezi, when even the kittens scratched and fought like furies. 


I remarked the : same in Unyan- 
The real Cat-o’-Mount 


does not exist in this group, nor is there any dange ‘rous or poisonous reptile except the 


African ce ntipede. 


Perhaps St. Patrick called here. 
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paper, O Doze d’ Agosto (Nov. 15, 
1865), when giving the obituary of 
S. Antao between October 1863 and 
September 1864, remarks that ‘ half 
the deaths were above 70 years, 
many had reached the age of 100 
and upwards, whilst there was one 
case of 127 years.’ The general 
voice of the people confirms this 
report, which I give in detail, as the 
question of centagenarianism is one 
of peculiar interest. So lasting a 
climate may perhaps attract the 
attention of the faculty. Here, the 
Europe-haunting tribes of ‘é étiques, 
asthmatiques , pulmonaires et tousse- 
creux’ can die out of the doctor’s 
way. 

The thermometer in the Cabo 
Verdian Archipelago ranges from 
70° to 80° between April and Sep- 
tember, and stands at a medium 
of 75° during the rest of the year. 
The barometer seldom varies more 
than o'10, except during the rare 
cyclones.' Night dews are very 
heavy, the mornings are cool, and, 
as in the regions of the Trades, all 


places sheltered from the wind, 


either valleys or rooms, are 
and oppressive. December and 
January are cold months, with 
high gales and thick w eather from 
the east. The wind, in howling 
gusts, like the waves of a mighty 
aerial sea, eddy round the hilltops 
and strike the ocean, breaking as 
it were into so many separate 
blasts. At this season the sails 
are yellowed by the dust of the 
Desert; hence the saying, ‘ Nas 
Ilhas de Cabo Verde até as ve plas 


hot 


1 That of Se ptember 2-3, of ion, was deseribed to me by Mr. Miller. 
fell from 30°00 to 28°22, and the quicksilver remained ‘ 


gale, being marked lowest during the lulls. 
and S. Nicholas. 


It was most violent at S 
At sixty miles west of the former, the ship Sir Dobert Peel, go> tons, 
was lost; and at S. Vincent, the Euston House was blown down. 
Miller's house was the only building left standing. 
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se fazem amarellas.’ 
February and March are also 
windy, the latter being very clear; 
April and May are the two finest 
months, with a cool and pleasant 
north-easter. June is gusty and 
sandy—a briza parda, or brown 
Trade, hangs upon tke hills, and 
the heavings in the harbours prog- 
nosticate rain; the wind becomes 
rariable, working towards the south. 
From mid-July to mid-October is 
the rainy season in the Windward 
Isles; in the Leeward, it begins 
somewhat later. The end of Octo- 
ber and November are fine months, 
and travellers who would visit the 
Cape Verd Islands should prefer 
this season. 
The government of the islands 
in the hands of * Councillor 
Governor-General,’ who is presi- 
dent of a Council composed of six, 
namely, the four highest dignitaries 
in the judicial, military, fiscal, and 
ecclesiastical departments, together 
with two of the principal civilians. 
The head-quarters are at Porto 
Praya, in Santiago—a place as fa- 
vourable to promotion and as fatal 
to the Governor-General race as the 
City of Plaster Palaces in the Ben- 
gal swamps. The other islands are 
directed by mayors and military 
command: ants, generally Portuguese 
officers, who are assisted by Cham- 
bers (Camaras). There are two 
circuits of justice, the Windward 
and the Leeward; the last appeal 
is to the Relacao, or High Court of 
Lisbon. 2 

It is } recorded of the proud old 


dos navios 


is 


The barometer 
during the whole 
Antiio, S. Vincent, 


pumping’ 


At S. Nicholas, Mr. 
A little rain in big drops fell, but 


the wind is described as uprooting the grass—the luridness of the scene as dreadful. 
The wind began from the north-east, worked slowly round to the north-west, and after a 


long lull of overcast weather began to blow from the south-east. 


Such typhoons, how- 


ever, are here rare ; the ‘oldest inhabitant’ could not remember one previous to 1850. 

2 We should do well to copy this se nsible practice in our West African ‘ pest-houses.” 
Sa Leone the Litigious, for instance, could be man: iged by police magistrates, w ith an 
appeal under certain circumstances to London. 
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colonists, like those that once in- 
habited the neck of Virginia, that 
until the new man could prove his 
tree they would not allow him to 
settle amongst them. There are 
in the Cape Verd Islands many 
gentlemen of family and good edu- 
cation, nor are fortunes ‘of 2,000. 
per annum unknown. Now that 
the degrading institution of mor- 
gaslo (pr imogeniture) has been hap- 
pily abolished, there will doubtless 
be an improvement in the tone of 
society. For years the wealthy 
have had nothing to do but to 
drink, dice, and dance, or look at 
dancing. It is ample time for the 
home Gover nment to cease the sui- 
cidal practice of deporting their 
degradados (convicts) to these co- 
lonies;! and, finally, in order to 
mingle the race, polygamy should 
be permitted, or rather enjoined. 
This has been recommended by 
previous observers. 

The common people are Africans, 
slightly blended with European 
blood, and many are pure negroes. 
Like all niggers, they have a wild- 
beast vein in them. See them 
fiercely clutch their stretchers as 
the wild English lads pelt them 
with nuts—the good - humoured 
Lisbonese would only laugh. They 
are filthy in manners and person, 
very fond of the ‘ matar-bicho’ 
(dram), and though rarely, if ever, 
murderers or highw ay robbers, they 
are sad liars and persistent petty 
thieves. Their morality is not in- 
creased by the presence of soldiers, 
some of them white convicts ; the 
country-folks generally are chaste ; 
and at Boa Vista the adulteress 
would be stoned, according to Mo- 
saic and Koranic law. ‘There is 
no infanticide, although rhodas, or 
wheels for the reception of found- 
lings, are unknown. The race is 
fearfully noisy; one wishes that 
they would take a lesson from the 
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women of the Papels in Portuguese 
Guinea. These people are said, on 
rising, to fill their mouths with 
ashes or with water, and to work 
without removing the stuff till food 
time. The men wear shirts and 
drawers, with sometimes waist-belts 
and jackets; a. home-made straw hat 
covers their woolly heads; and 
slaves are not allowed shoes. A 
stout stick of the quince (marmelo), 
short and heavy, with a spur on one 
naked heel, often complete the cos- 
tume. The women, who carry loads 
like horses, affect loose jackets and 
limp petticoats of aia, on their 
heads is an ‘igualado’ (squared)—a 
red or yellow cotton kerchief tri- 
angularly folded and passed round 
the hair, so as to present a peaked 
rise in front. . Some prefer the 
panno da mio, or hand-made cot- 
tons, which are good and lasting. 
A favourite ar ticle i is the galan, or 
gallan, a cloth variegated with in- 
digo, and beaten with clubs till it 
assumes a fine coppery lustre. 

Beef in these islands is not bad, 
and the old residents declare the 
mutton to be equal to that of Eng- 
land. I have heard this said in 
many places, but wrongly; if the 
English excel the world in any- 
thing edible, it is in mutton. The 
short-haired goats produce three or 
four kids twice a year, and supply 
plenty of cheese and milk, which is 
preferred to that of the cow. As 
in Ireland, pigs are everywhere; 
but they are the filthiest of ieeders. 
Poultry abounds. The people, like 
those of all hot climates, refrain 
from sweet milk ; ‘ dormido,’ the 
soured article kept for two or three 
days, is the succedaneum. 
make of maize ‘cuscus’ and ‘ bu- 
tangas ’—balls of flour baked in 
ashes, as in the Portuguese pro- 
vince of Nimho. ‘ Xaren’ is coarse 
flour pounded in huge mortars, 
mills being unknown; and ‘haipim’ 


They 


! Between 1839 and 1844, the island received a totel of 336 convicts, male and 
female, 
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or ‘aipim’ is the sweet manioc root, 
eaten roasted. The ‘farinha da pao,’ 
or wood meal, is better than the 
Brazilian. The intoxicating drinks 
are bad rum and a kind of wine 
made from the sugar-cane. To- 
bacco grows abundantly, and is 
cheap. Fétes and festive occasions 
are celebrated with drumming and 
dancing. The former reminds one 
of the Balafon of the African coast. 
The great dance is the Congoese 
‘batuque, compared with which 
the worst of guingette saltation is 
decency itself. The ‘balhadeira,’ or 
performer, is usually an African, 
who executes her horrors before a 
circle of sable squatters clapping 
their hands to a terrible outcry. 
Widows pass a month in a dark 
room, sitting on their beds and 
receiving silent visits, after the 
fashion of ancient Portugal and 
modern Brazil. 

The dialect of the islands is called 
‘Crevula,’ and even the ladies speak 
no other. It is a kind of mixture 
of Guinea and spoiled Portuguese, 
and some islanders’ conservatism 
goes so far that they preach in it 
and publish in it.! The following 
specimens are given by Lopez de 
Lima and others:—‘A mimca quere, 
‘I don’t want.’ ‘A mim,’ the oblique 
being used for the nominative, 
whilst ‘ta’ (African) is the sign of 
the present tense. ‘ Tam,’ i.e. ‘ Ta 
mim,’ ‘already,’ T being the sign of 
the past. ‘A bo’ (thou for ‘ tu,’ 
or ‘ vos,” ‘mim’ for ‘eu ")s ‘jam 
fla’ is ‘thou hast said;’ ‘flar’ or 
‘papiar,’ meaning ‘to speak.’ ‘Ere’ 
is ‘he,’ ‘cheo’ means ‘must,’ and 
‘bi’ is a general exclamation of 
admiration. ‘ Falliado’ means good, 
‘famado, ‘evil;’ breeches are called 
‘dros’ (our drawers ?) ; ‘to taste’ is 
‘ere.’ ‘Bece’ (for ‘ Vossi’) is ‘your 
worship; a pumpkin is : 


as 


6 anen « 
VOCE 5 
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‘vadio’ is a free black; and a pipe, 
‘canisto. The terminal sound ‘{o’ 
is pronounced ‘ou,’ as in Spanish. 
‘Sir’ is expressed by ‘nio,’ ‘nho,’ or 
‘nio-nio;’ ‘madam’ by ‘niora,’‘niania,’ 
or ‘nhanha.’ ‘Nio ta fla de man- 
tanhas cheo pra niania,’ means ‘the 
gentleman sends many compliments 
to the lady.” When men meet in 
the morning, one asks the other 
‘Como nio ta passa?’ ‘ how is the 
gentleman ?’ and the reply is ‘Ac- 
comodado,’ ‘ well,’ or ‘Accomoda- 
dinho,’ ‘ pretty well,’ as the case may 
be. 

I must refer you, dear A****, 
to our Anthropological Journal for 
an account of peculiarities upon 
which our ancestors would descant 
with all the innocence in the world; 
but the delicacy of our days is quite 
a different matter. You will there, 
however, find an account of a young 
monster named Antonio de Ramos, 
and details of certain practices 
which are not unamusing. 

lam, &c., 
Ricwarp F. Burton. 


— 


LETTER VI. 

‘THE REEF’ (ARRIVAL AT). 
A oito graos do Equinocia se dilata 
Pernambuco, provincia deliciosa. 

Canto vi., s. 75.” 

We receive what ‘professors’ are 
apt to call a ‘solemn warning,’ dear 
A****, touching 8. Vincent: small- 
pox has appeared in eight cases, of 
which one was confluent. So, Va- 
mos! let us vanish from this old 
cinder, with its Washington’s head. 

The Messageries Impériales of 
the Ligne du Brésil still touch here 
once amonth. The station is about 
to be transferred to Goree. Four 
large wheelers (500 h. p.)—the 
Guienne, Navarre, Bearn (now lost), 
and Estremadure—out of a fleet of 


1 A priest of Santiago wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of this horrible mixture of 
Europe and Africa. 


2 Caramura: Poéma Epico do Descubrimento do Bahia. 


S. Rita Durao. Lisboa, 1781. 


Composta por Fr. José de 
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forty- -nine, with six building, perform 
this service, leaving Borde: 2ux about 
noon on the 25th of each month. 

As regards the space covered by 
it, the Messageries is the greatest 
steam-ship company of modern days. 
It began thus: In 1835, by the ad- 
vice ‘of far-seeing financier, M. 
Humann, the Chambers granted six 
millions of francs to start fifteen 
ships, each of 100 to 160-horse 
power, on the Mediterranean ; and 
after a favourite hobby of the day, 
which iron-built craft soon settled, 
it was to be a transport service that 
would be converted into a war navy. 
In 1837 the first vessel, the Sca- 
left Marseilles amidst great 
rejoicings. 

All tenders from private com- 
panies were rejected. Austria had 
set the example by Lloyd’s; England 
by the ‘P. and O.’ Still France 
held to her traditions of govern- 
ment. But the budget of 1850! 
proved that the twelve years be- 
tween 1837 and 1849 had cost the 
nation more than thirty-seven mil- 
lions of franes for eighteen ships, of 
which fourteen were nearly useless 
—a deathblow to the system of 
1835 ! Oneday L hope you will see 
something of the kind happen to 
the Government dockyards, to the 
arms manufactories, and to the 
many similar obsolete Old Sarum 
institutions of Great Britain. 

The French, than whom no more 
practical nation exists, turned at 
once to ‘concessionnaires.’ There 
were, of course, slow coaches in the 
Chambers. J? appe lle cela le vol 
de V Etat, quoth M. de Framboisy. 
“i? est le pays jeté ¢ en piture a wine 
compagnie, echoed M. de Cerisy. 
Happily these conservative gentle- 
men spoke in vain. The large plant 


mandre, 


1 Until 1850 the whole eastern coast of 
navigation. In that year the | 
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of the Messageries Impériales—you 
remember Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires and the huge lumbering dili- 
gences, and the seven-league boots ? 
en rendered useless by the 
-: The company was glad to 
turn its new interests into the new 
channel, and a contract was con- 
cluded in July 1851. The young 
service began with four Mediter- 
ranean lines of 105'26leagues, under 
a subsidy of twenty-eight francs 
per league. It proved of national 
utility in 1854, and again in the 
Austro-Italian war and in the 
Syrian expedition. It has revived 
French commerce in Turkey, Egypt, 


and China, and now it possesses 


thirteen main and branch lines, in- 
Shanghai and Yoko- 
which is to be opened in 


cluding the ‘ 
hama,’ 
1866. 
The passage of 1,600 miles from 
S. Vincent to Pernambuco costs 
161. The LHstremadure, Captain 
Sounnier, was to start at 11 A.M. 
on July 6. She did not move till 
4 P.M., When we were dining—appa- 
rently a favourite hour for depar- 
ture. The main cabin was small; 
therefore meals were double, to the 
dire distress of the stewards. There 
was some excitement when I came 
on board; some mutinous spirit in 
the kitchen had traité de inarmiton 
the first cook—high treason against 
the highest office of King Gaster. 
The place looks picturesque, as 
there are two tables devoted to 
ecclesiastics, male and female. The 
former are of every grade, from the 
clean-shaven, smartly-dressed au- 
monier of the Bourbon age and 
type, bound for the admiral’s ship, 
to the pickpocket-like neophyte— 
sans culotte of the church, proceed- 
ing to some college at Buenos 


South America was without European steam 
Royal Mail Company undertook to run a monthly steamer 
from Southampton to Rio, and a branch boat to ‘the River Plate. 


‘ The consequence,’ 


says Mr. Hadfield, ‘was an augmentation of traffic, both of goods and passengers, such as 
few persons contemplated, and the line proved speedily une qual to the task of dealing with 


either to the extent required? 


Hence the Liverpool line was organised in 1851, and its 


pioneer, intended for the River Plate, started on August 27, 1853. 
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Ayres—and the total represents ten 
males and seven sisters of S. Vin- 
cent de Paul. The men have rigged 
up two altars, fore and aft, for 
fetish every morning. All the day 
they mutter over their rosaries and 
breviaries, and looking out of the 
corners of their eyes, according to 
tuition, they let nothing escape 
them. However unwell be other 
professions, these never fail at 
meals; dreadfully ravenous, they 
resemble in those seedy black robes, 
grimy talons, and blacking-brush 
beards, the darker sort of vultures. 

The ‘Sisters’ wore their gull- 
wing caps, and were, as usual, of two 
categories—the blousy, happy, hard- 
eating many, and the pale, delicate, 
lady-like few. There were also two 
Trish girls, postulants, with cock- 
noses, loose mouths, and goggle 
gooseberry eyes, essentially under- 
bred: if you look at them they turn 
upon you their backs, the only part 
whose defects are not visible and 
palpable. 

The Leeward Islands of Cape 
Verd did not show. The third day 
after our departure carried us to 
the climate of Cape Palmas, even 
to the tornado; this indeed is the 
only break in the dense, close, damp, 
heavy atmosphere that bathes us 
with perspiration as at Zanzibar, 
whilst the rolling seas never allow 
the ports of our unventilated cabins 
to be opened. We are now in the 
ill-famed ‘ Doldrums,’ the French- 
man’s ‘ Pot-au-noir,’ where the 
north-east and south-east Trades ' 
meet, and cause dead airs, as two 
opposing currents cause dead water. 
The sun wades in mist, and its rays 
are sultry without drying. We sit 
in dangerously damp skins; like 
Peter Schemil, we have lost our 
shadows. ‘And here it is to be 
noted,’ saith Master John Winter, 
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‘that after we came within four 
degrees of the equinoctial, until we 
were as much passed it, no daie did 
pass without great store of raine.’ 
Such is still the climate near the 
line, where, according to the eloquent 
Vieyra, even conscience petrifies ! 

About noon on the fifth day we 
crossed the equator, without the 
baptéme du ligne now fast waxin 
obsolete, and we gladly hailed, after 
much rain and many squalls, the 
clear blue skies, the dry, elastic, 
bracing air, and the refreshing tem. 
perature of the rapid and steady 
south-east Trade. If the days are 
delightful, the nights are magnifi- 
cent. Between the pure azure 
flecked with high white cloud above, 
and the diaphonous _lapis-lazuli, 
foam-fretted waters below, you ex- 
perience a perfect physical bien-étre ; 
all caresses the senses, and a vague 
feeling of enjoyment—the Asiatic 
Kayf—attaches you to that doubt- 
ful gift called life. You have no- 
thing to complain of in this fresh 
crystal-clear air; you are neither 
hot nor cold, damp nor dry; your 
eyes are not dazzled by excessive 
light, nor are they dulled by sad- 
dening grey. You feel that if anni- 
hilation were offered to you, you 
might regret it—by no means an 
every-day frame of mind. 

Early on July 13—Wwe were one 
day late—all gathered on the 
paddle-box gangway to sight the 
New World. We heard the old 
story that the land could be smelt 
from afar ; but, as usual, our noses 
were not equal to the task. About 
noon we saw over the starboard 
quarter a long, low, purple line, 
between blue above and blue below, 
which might be the West Afri- 
can coast. These are the levels 
stretching to Paraiba do Norte. 
This length without breadth breaks 


1 Several mariners have declared to me that the south-east is encroaching upon 
the north-east Trade, which some thirty years ago used to drive them fur beyond the Cape 
Verdian Archipelago. The ‘ Doldrums,’ alias ‘ Variables,’ alias ‘ Region of Calms,’ are the 
southern, as the ‘ Horse latitudes’ are the northern limits of the north-east Trade. 
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up as we advance into little rolling 
rises which are hardly hills, not 
unlike the shores of Hampshire, 
England, were it not for the fring- 
ing of palms affecting the physiog- 
nomy, cocoa-nut trees, domes, 
towers, and tall houses bleaching in 
the sun, and rising from the waves. 
Eight leagues is the extreme limit 
at which low-lying Pernambuco 
can be seen; it then appears, first a 
faint line of white masonry, then 
shipping, and lastly the general 
features of a commercial town, 
speckling the bottom of a shallow 
bay, whose southern end, limpy 
Saint Augustine, is some thirty 
miles distant. The light is visible 
at sixteen miles. Passing Olinda, 
the old Villa de Marina, we give ita 
wide berth of three miles, and then 
turn south as though bound for 
Rio: the object is to avoid the 
Olinda Reef, ‘ Baixos de Olinda,’ 
which projects some two nautical 
miles to the east. The romantic 
hill, with its rich mosaic work of 
massive white temples, towers, and 
houses, pink, grey, or creamy yel- 
low, and sometimes of blue and 
white Dutch tiles, all red-roofed, 
and set off by the light-green 
bananas and dark-green mangos, 
jacks, and forest trees rising bold, 
high above the flats, justifies its 
name, ‘O, Pretty!’ This embalms 
the exclamation of its founder, 
Duaste Coetho Pereira, ‘O linda 
situacéo para se fundar uma villa.’ 
After expelling the French from 
Itamaracga Island, he was made by 
D. Joao IIL, on March 10, 1530, 
donatory of the captaincy, and the 
donation was confirmed on Sept. 
24,1534. The appellation, you will 
see, is in better taste than the style 
adopted by a late Governor-General 
of Canada, who baptised four town- 
ships after Her Excellency’s lap- 
dogs. 
Olinda ancient 


is still, as the 
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Dutchman called it, ‘pulchris cedi- 
bus templis que conspicua.’ It has 
the remains of extreme beauty ; 
from afar the architectural sites 
are perfect, and the whitewashed 
buildings sparkle in the sun like 
snow. Churches swarm there— 
nearly one to each house; they 
would easily lodge the Brazilian 
army. The hill summit, 300 feet 
high, is crowned by the snowy Sé, 
or cathedral, whilst the huge masses 
of 8. Bento and the Carmelite Con- 
vent (N. 8. de Carmo) are almost 
on a level with the sea.! But ‘Old 
Pernambuco,’ with its ruddy ochreish 
soil and its wonderfully green and 
grand vegetation, is now in the con- 
dition of old Goa. It is connected 
by a sand-strip, one league long, 
with the new city; and around 
where the sea is not, are foul man- 
grove swamps, natural canals of 
brown water and black soil, like 
the peat-bog south of Lough Neagh. 

After turning from north to south- 
west, we anchored about 5 P.M. in 
the Lameirao, about eight miles off 
the port. The sailing ships were 
there; the weather had been rough, 
and they had been compelled to lie 
far out by the strong winds and the 
heavy roll of the sea, which can 
part the strongest cables. The 
aspect of the third city in the 
Brazilian empire from a distance 
is picturesque; her sons fondly 
compare her to the ‘ Silent Queen 
of the Adriatic;’ and an enthusiastic 
Portuguese (Dr. J. M. de Lemos, 
in his Guia Luso-Brazileira) writes 
as follows :— 

Upon that tepid horizon, under that pure 
and lovely sky, and facing the Orient white, 
she springs from the salt argent as some 
chaste nymph, who issuing from the morn- 
ing bath invests herself in the snowy garb 
of modesty. She is the Amphitrite of the 
seas, who rises fresh and serene from the 
foam, as Aurora breaks in the 
skies. 


eastern 


I should compare ‘ Pernam,’ not 


1 T could not find the Jewish Cemetery and the Three-gun Battery which older writers 


place at Olinda. 
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with the ‘Sea Cybele fresh from 
ocean,’ but with humbler Bremen or 
old Hamburg, and we easily see the 
traces of the Dutch conquest in the 
seventeenth century. The houses 
are still the houses of Holland; the 
churches and ‘ cimborios’ are the 
churches and domes of Portugal. 
The Batavian and the Latin archi- 
tecture sit side by side about as 
congenially as Martin Luther en 
téte-d-téte with a certain person of 
Babylon, ‘the tiara of proud towns,’ 
will be, but is not yet. Of the 
white houses, some are one-storied, 
in the style of Brazil, where man 
does not willingly ascend flights 
and stairs; whilst others, six stories 
high, and narrow as they are tall, 
look as if they were turned up on 
one end and made into a single 
gable. On the top is a kind of 
belvidere, here called a ‘torriao,’ 


and used more for ventilation than 
for views; and below it the red- 
channelled roof, with its rough tiles 
simply laid upon, not fastened 
to, one another, convex upon con- 


cave, as in Lisbon, is built with the 
steepest possible pitch to throw off 
the rain. These buildings look 
wondrous bald and plain ; there is 
no warmth, and the heavy balcony 
is at a discount. The chimneys of 
Batavia are absent, and wanting are 
the windmills of Iberia. There is 
not even the comfort of a ‘lightning 
rod.’ 

Close to the town there is a small 
wood of masts, and the foreground 
is an awful line of foam and spray, 
which makes every stranger ask his 
neighbour how the —— he is to 
getin? A variety of craft gathers 
around us—civilised lighters for 
landing goods and baggage, silly 
row-boats for the passengers, and 
for a royal personage on board the 
Galeotta da Marinha there was a 


1 Or Caletés. 
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large eighteen-oared gondola, or 
caique, all green and gold, with a 
white and glass-windowed aft cabin. 
The black crew of the State barge 
were dressed in white, and on their 
woolly heads wore pointed silver 
toques. Far more of local colour- 
ing is in the other craft. The 
barcaca is a cross between the 
Dutch treykschuyt and the long 
canoes for which the Calhetés,! for- 
merly the wild lords of the land, 
were celebrated. They have gene- 
rally two masts curving backwards ; 
the sails are triangular—a smaller 
one at the bow, and another of dis- 
proportionate size just behind it. 
The rudder is enormous, and at 
each side a corkwood trunk acts 
at once as float and gangway. With 
their loads of sugar and coloured 
crews, they fly over the water at 
the rate of ten to twelve knots per 
hour. The barco is an undecked 
schooner, too high to require out- 
riggers, and carrying the single 
masts and the huge triangular sail 
of the barcaca. But the darling of 
travellers is the jangada, which the 
comical M. Biard calls ‘ rangada.’ 
This, the catamaran of India and 
Arabia, is a simple float of four logs, 
the trunks of the Apeiba tibourbon, 
a kind of linden locally called Pan 
de jangada. These are about ten 
feet long, and through their diame- 
ter of six to eight inches are thrust 
stout wooden pins; there are no 
bulwarks, but logs of corkwood,? 
disposed at the sides and slightly 
upcurved, prevent frequent upsets. 
A pole bending backwards, and 
stepped on a frame of light perpen- 
diculars and a horizontal board, acts 
as mast, supporting a large lateen 
of coarse canvas, which drives the 
thing flying over the seas; behind 
it, a stool of narrow plank, with four 
uprights, is pegged to the raft ; and 


So we read in Caramura— 


* Os Caletés, nacgao possante.’ 


Canto iv. 1. 


* The corkwood of ‘ Pernam’ is, I believe, a species of palm. 
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behind this again isakind of clothes- 
horse, for hanging fishing-nets and 
water-calabashes. Finally, there is 
another similar bench further aft, 
where the helmsman uses his broad 
paddle. The curious in jangadas 
can buy toy-models of them in the 
shops. In fine weather a jangada 
trip to Itamaraga Island is not to be 
despised. 

And now we are to land without 
the Mussoolah boats of Madras or 
the surf canoes of Guinea. We are 
cheered by the tale of a Spa- 
niard who was lost going off to 
the last mail: his boat upset, 
his nigger boatmen swam off and 
left him to the sharks, which here 
are fierce and numerous as on 
the Lagos Bar; they extend up to 
the second bridge. The sea washes 
high over the companion ladder, 
and there follows an awful yawn 
as the boat sinks deep below. 

Enfin, we are off; Estremadure, 
adieu ! 

We steer towards the red buoy 
which marks the south or English 
bank—its north is defined by a 
black ditto—and we make straight 
for the great bar (Barra do Picao). 
It is a kind of gate in the reef, not 
a quarter of a mile wide, and where, 
for a space of about 200 yards 
from north to south, you find about 
fifteen or sixteen feet of water.! 
On the south is the lighthouse 
(pharol) ; on the north is a shoal, 
and a buoy showing another and a 
deeper entrance, the Barra Grande. 
North again, a third buoy marks the 
Barra Velha; it is broader than 
both the others put together, and is 
limited on the north by the rock 
called Pedra Caheca de Coco. After 
the Biglit of Benin, the trial is not 
severe; but we feel the lift and the 
scud of ‘the waves as they hurry to 
catch us, and we sight the danger- 
ous Turtle Rock (Pedra Tartaruga), 
a northern prolongation of the light- 


1 Some declare that there are three fathoms and a half upon the outer bar, but all 
agree that no ship carrying more than sixteen feet of water can enter ‘the Well.’ 
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house reef-head. A pleasant sight 
before us is a fine English collier, 
whose drunken master missed stays 
when going on the bar, and drifted 
upon his fate. She looks like some 
new phantom-ship going under 
water, with her three masts and 
bows projecting above the surface, 
I remember a similar spectacle in 
the Cigno steamer ploughing the 
Potomac. 

Then turning to the south at al- 
most a right angle, we crossed what 
charts call the Second Bar, running 
east and west, and dividing the 
Poco (well) or outer basin from the 
river-like channel inside. This ‘ lit- 
tle Bar’ has almost disappeared 
before modern improvements, espe- 
cially two steam dredges. 

And now our minds are free to 
remark the specific features of the 
entrance. To our right, on the 
loose sands of the mainland, is a 
dark square fort, with projecting 
bastions, @ la Vauban, at each an- 
gle, and a straight curtain, with 
eighteen old guns, commanding the 
harbour. This is the Bruno, the 
Fortalega do Bruno, the Arx or 
Castrum Brunonis of old authors. 
Two hundred fathoms further north 
is the Cruz do Padrao, degraded in 
our charts to ‘the Beacon.’ Itisa 
white round tower, with a brick 
foundation and a finical cross, like 
the folly erected to the Liberator in 
Rathmines churchyard ; near itis a 
small square magazine, from which 
the gunpowder has been removed. 
Three hundred fathoms further 
north is another fort, the Buraco 
(Hole), in old charts Castrum Dor- 
nine Brunonis—Mad Bruno, the 
wife of the Dutch general. It is a 
black and dingy hexagon, with a 
straight sea wall, mounting nine 
guns. Beyond it a narrow strip of 
sand, here too steep for safe bath- 
ing, and backed by fcetid mire and 
mangrove, leads to the fair head- 
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land on which sits the ‘City of 
Olinda.’ 

To our left is the peculiar reef— 
a traveller calls it ‘ one of the won- 
ders of the world ’—which has 
given to the chief city of the Per- 
nambuco province a local habitation 
and a name.'! This is the Recife 
(o arracife of older writers) quem 
provida numinis cura huic ore ad- 
versus maris insultus objecit. For 
the Dutchman’s words are still 
true, ‘ Reciffa statio est plena dis- 
criminis. Yet his countrymen 
named Pernambuco ‘the Paradise 
of Brazil,’—a paradise flowing with 
sugar, tobacco, and slaves. The 
third, if not the second, city of the 
empire is founded upon a reef, and 
its reef is its prosperity. In the 
days of James Lancaster (1595), S. 
Antonio de Recife was called the 
‘ Base-town.’ 

This natural sea-wall extends 
along the coast at intervals from 
Cabo Frio to Maranham, but mark- 
edly from Maceié to Ceara; here it 
closely approaches the shore, there 
it is five miles distant. The mate- 
rial is a pudding of coarse-grained 
yellow sandstone, calcareous shelly 
substances, and silex. The soft sur- 
face, rough with pot-holes and 
broken into ledges, is mucilagi- 
nous, with small univalves which 
are still apparently at work upon it. 
In a broken fragment I found a live 
bivalve, embedded in what seemed 
to be an air-tight chamber, and the 
whole appeared a mass of shells. 
Opposite the town of Recife, the 
reef was capped with a brick wall 
in 1854-59. The breadth is 14 feet ; 
the reef itself is 30 feet, others say 
50 feet, wide at the crest, and 180 
below ; it slopes towards the sea 
outside, while inside it is perpendi- 
cular to many fathoms, and the 
direction, according to Mr. Lindsay, 
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who was employed upon it, is North 
33° East. When the tide is in, the 
water is flush with the sea-wall, and 
the ocean here and there has washed 
off parts of the parapet. At low 
water it stands out 5—8 feet, like 
that beyond the Pigeon House Fort, 
Dublin. Outside, the heavy swell 
of the angry Atlantic dashes up 
against the reef, curls its monstrous 
length, and breaks in snowy foam, 
throwing lively jets and gerbs of 
spray some twenty feet high, or 
tumbling over it surlily like the 
waters of a milldam. Inside is a 
river of smooth water, calm as a 
pond, some 300—400 yards broad, 
from which it is a real pleasure to 
sight the slaty black sky, the dull 
gleam of the distant sea, and the 
dark celadon of the concave waves 
as they raise their backs of yellow 
green. As this part of the coast is 
low and sandy, with a north and 
south direction, and the prevalent 
winds are NNE. and SSE., it would 
at times be impossible to land with- 
out the reef. 

Theories have not been wanting 
to account for this choice piece of 
nature’s engineering. Mr. Darwin 
would fashion it out of a consoli- 
dated bar of sand and pebbles, ele- 
vated above water ; or by the hard- 
ening of a core of sandspit, from 
which a change in the set of cur- 
rents has removed the loose matter, 
leaving only the hard nucleus. Dr. 
Gardner finds the sandstone belong- 
ing to the lower series of the chalk 
formation, and believes that the 
reef owes its origin to a decay of 
the rock between it and the shore. 
The little reef-builders, however, 
those ocean architects whose own 
bodies supply building-stone and 
cement, are still at work. The coral 
animals have vanished, but the rock 
surface is covered with univalves, 


1 The name-root is still disputed. The learned Fr. Raphael de Jesus, in his Castriolo 
Lusitano, informs us that Parana-buea, whence Pernambuco in the language of the abori- 
gines, meant pedra furada—alluding to the gap in the reef; vulgarly Pernambuco, in 
French Fernamboue, and further corrupted to Fernanbourg, is supposed to mean ‘ mouth 
of hell’—probably from its resemblance to Inferno. 
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which are still raising the wall of 
live limestone. It is a counterpart 
of the Floridan Reef, to which Pro- 
fessor Agassiz assigns an antiquity 
of 70,000 years.! 

The old Dutch maps of 1650 
show the site of the Pharol, or 
lighthouse, to have been an island ; 
it is now connected by hewn and 
iron-cramped stones with the north- 
ern extremity of the reef. This con- 
venience, which dates from 1822— 
Mr. Graham found it nearly finish- 
ed in 1821—is a fat, whitewashed 
round tower, capped with a cage 


containing a three-light revolver,. 


as all are on this coast, red, yellow 
and green-yellow, and based upon a 
platform of brown masonry. 

On the seawall, a little tothesouth 
of the Pharos, is the Arx Maritima, 
nowcalled the Pictio. Ahexagonand 
apparently circular, with two sheds 
on the terre pleine, it is entered 
like the Pharol from the west, and 
it still bears the royal 
Portugal. Why Messrs. Kidder 
and Fletcher should call it a ‘ fierce 
little fort’ and an ‘angry little 
fort’ I know not; it is guiltless 
of gun or gunpowder, and it has a 
flagstaff but no flag. 

We now row up the unrippled 
river, bounded by the town of 
Recife and its reef. Here the place 
looks mean: the wharf wall breaks 
off, sobrados or upper - storied 
houses are rare, the forts of St. 
George and the Pilar have disap- 
peared, and there is a ‘ back slum’ 
look about the locality. This part 
of the town is known as the Fora- 
portas (beyond the gates); there 
are now no walls, but they are not 
wanted. At some future time the 
ground will be valuable for ware- 
houses. We touch the lower guard- 
boat, with its blue tin flag and lone 
white star; our carpet-bags are 
visited, and we are asked if we are 
engineers. On the reef side is an 


arms of 
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old three-master, used for the éléves 
de la marine. On the town side is 
the Arsenal da Marinha, denoted 
by a corrugated iron shed, snowy 
bastions, and little Gothic battle- 
ments of D. Manoel’s day, by walls 
adorned with azulejos (Dutch tiles) 
in square patterns, like those which, 
waved before people’s eyes after 
dinner, cause vertigo, and by a 
whitewashed tower called the Ma- 
lakoff, three stories high, conspicu- 
ous from the sea, at once belfry and 
observatory, adorned with a flag, 
and finished with a metal dome 
like a narrow-brimmed and much- 
battered billycock hat. Some thirty 
hulls, in three or four ranks, moored 
fore and aft to old cannon planted 
by the Dutch on the sea wall, lie 
parallel to, and within pistol-shot 
of, the town. 

Mr. Mansfield remarks, on land- 
ing at Pernambuco, that every- 
thing is so utterly un-European, so 
‘crushingly new,’ he almost thought 
he had been dead and had recom- 
menced another life, It is not easy, 
I found, to call up enthusiasm, al- 
though landing in a strange hemi- 
sphere—touching a new world— 
placing foot upon the land of the 
Southern Cross. As you ascend 
the ramp leading to the Largo do 
Trapiche, off w hich a second guard- 
boat lies, you find old familiar fea- 
tures, mud and dirt, coffee-houses, 
‘sweetmeats and fruits,’ ‘ sailors’ 
delights,’ ‘Portuguese toes,’ dog- 
geries and groggeries glaring with 
signboards, French, English, and 
American, and at least one flag- 
staff per house. Other Powers had 
the power to abate this latter nui- 
sance. When the Englishauthorities 
attempted it, the freeborn fought to 
the last; and when the acting con- 
sul, aided by the police, removed 
the bunting, its owner applied for 
redress to the local law courts, 

You will find lodgings at the 





' In the anti-Darwin book, Methods of Study in Natural History. 


& Fields. 1863. 


Boston: Ticknor 
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west angle of the Trapiche Square. 
The host is a jolly personage, whose 
fair, round proportions argue the 
goodness of his cuisine, and the 
charges are exceedingly moderate— 
eight shillings per diem. Your olfac- 
tories suspect cats, which, however, 
are far from common here. The 
odorous matter is the cassonade, or 
brown sugar, of which almost every 
ground-floor is an armazem, or store, 
and which taints the air far and 
wide. Consequently it often hap- 
pens that the pian terreno pays 
more rent than all the rest of the 
house, and the kitchens are in the 
attic, as happened to the houses of 
ancient London city. 

Hours are early at the Univers 
Hotel, and ‘Pernam’ is mostly 
silent after 11 p.m. The last Ger- 
man visitor swaggers out of the 
public room, a fellow with the 
beard of a drum-major, ‘gig lamps,’ 
and a mop head of hair, shining as 
if fresh from a soap-boiler’s caul- 
dron. There are no mosquitoes; 


the murmur of the sea is pleasantly 
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distant ; and after rolling about in 
an unventilated coffin with one side 
knocked out for ease, you fall asleep, 
dear A****, over a French novel 
with astonishing phlegm, though 
you are in the new world, and in 
the third city of the empire. 

But I must confess that of the long 
sea voyages known to me, this is the 
most pleasant. There is a delight- 
ful break at Lisbon. Between Por- 
tugal and St. Vincent—where there 
is time to run on shore—the view 
of El Pico is compensationenough for 
many troubles. The longest stretch 
between the Cape Verd Islands 
and Pernambuco is only six days. 
‘Pernam’ is not always pleasant, 
but at times is a refuge for the 
destitute. In two days we shall 
reach Bahia, and find there a noble 
view and an introduction to the 
highest beauties of South American 
scenery. Finally there is Rio Bay 
—the Bay of Bays—to be expected, 
to be dreamed of. 


Ricuarp F. Burton. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE 
She floats upon the river . . 


\* that moment it became ap- 
ti parent that Lady Clara and 
her company were not quite alone 
in the ruins. A wayworn-looking 
figure, clad in a pair of soldiers’ 
trousers, and a frock-coat, and bear- 
ing some marks of military cha- 
acter about him, seemed to come 
from no one knew where. He had 
been asleep in the chapel, and now, 
seeing so many good-looking people 
around him, bethought himself of the 
probability of taxing the ir liberality. 
There was something about the man 
that did not look like ordinary 


pauperism. He blushed as_ he 


touched his hat; and nothing but a 
sad and petitioning expression of the 
face demanded an alms. 

As Violet turned to leave the ruins 
with her companion, she stopped a 


moment in front of the intruder. 
With the impulsive charity common 
to persons of her character, she put 
a shilling into his hand; and, al- 


though she asked no question of 


the man, he saw that she had some 
curiosity to satisfy. 

His account of himself was ra- 
tional enough. He said that he 
had been discharged from the In- 
dian army, and was making his 
way to Portsbridge (so he said, at 
least; and an old soldier’s word is 
as good as his bond—in this case 
quite as good). She did not de- 
tain him long. ‘ Now, Violet,’ said 
Frank, ‘suppose we go down to the 
boat.’ 

‘Violet!’ said the old soldier to 
himself; ‘I knew a Violet once—a 
little Violet; it has found a safer 


BOAT. 


. of his thoughts.—Lone6reLLow. 


shelter and a better garden than 
any on earth.” Then he bethought 
him of following to the lake. May- 
hap he might be of service—bless 
her sweet face !—and earn another 
shilling or two, too. 

There were two boats on the 
lake—one was a good family tub, 
useful for elderly ladies or timid 
young ones, and fishing parties ; 
the other was an outrigger, for- 
merly the property of the ‘Honour- 
able Frederick Ashdale, when he 
indulged in condition and blisters. 

The big boat was soon manned. 

‘Let’s have a turn alone, with 
the rest, first ;’ and Frank Beauclere 
took off his coat, and seated himself 
amidships — dropping his sculls 
lightly into the water, after laying 
the boat’s head from the shore. 

After taking a sweep or two 
across the water, Frank returned to 
the shore. Ladies are proverbially 
impatient, and his apparent confi- 
dence in his own abilities furnished 
the same virtue in the others. Miss 
Montgomery thought it would do. 
Violet had no doubts, and Evel 
Ashdale had been in it hundreds of 
times; but now she was heavier, 
she knew. ‘Not much,’ says her 
brother. ‘Then you scull me, 
Fred.’ ‘ Nonsense! Beauclere sculls 
better than I do.’ The young 
lady thought she might venture, if 
Mr. Beauclere was quite certain it 
wouldn’t capsize. Mr. Beauclere 
was cert at least, it depended 
on the lady. In another minute 
Miss Ashdale was half across the 
water, and after ten minutes:ora 
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quarter of an hour she returned to 
shore, safe and sound. The getting 
out was not so easy, but was ac- 
complished without even a wet foot. 

‘Do you think I car. go, Captain 
Ashdale ?’ Violet was not cou- 
rageous; but she had an idea that 
she should like to have a turn on 
the lake, and certainly quite as well 
with Frank Beauclere as with any- 
one else. 

The weather had changed a little. 
The day had been more than hot— 
sultry ; and now there was a little 
wind rising. Lord Portarlington 
might have predicted a change 
within three days without risk of 
his reputation. Away went the 
wherry, and in two or three minutes 
Violet was reassured. They hailed 
the other boat, pulled alongside, 
changed greetings, but were pru- 
dent enough not to shake hands. 

The large party pulled one way, 

supremely happy, and Frank pulled 
the other, towards a pretty water- 
fall at the lower end of the lake, 
equally so. 
* The voyage had been accomplished 
in safety, and they started to re- 
turn. Frank had been on the 
water often enough to know that an 
inland lake is a treacherous sea 
with any wind on. The too can- 
tious mariner hugs the shore; but 
in this case his tactics were right. 
He pulled close under the trees, 
which here clothed the water’s edge. 
At one point he would have to leave 
this shelter, and make for the 
landing-place, across an open arm 
of the lake. It was but a couple of 
hundred yards more, and the comers 
were hailed with shouts of ‘ Tea’ 
and ‘The Cottage.’ As he shot 
from the shelter of the wooded 
bank, a sharp and sudden squall 
caught Violet’s parasol. She always 
acted upon natural impulse—and 
that impulse was to save it. In 
one moment she was in the water, 
and catching at the boat to save 
herself; the outrigger careened 
over, filled, and went down. 


The Beauclercs, Father and Son. 


[April 


Poor child! the scream that was 
borne to the shore reached the ears 
of those who were already ascend- 
ing the hill; while Frank, evad- 
ing her attempts to take hold of 
him, caughther in a powerful grasp, 
and began swimming with his dis- 
engaged hand. As fast as we write, 
a boat was being unchained from 
her moorings ; at least it seemed so 
to him. 

‘Still, Violet—still, for the love of 
heaven ; the boatis coming! Vio- 
let, Violet—for God’s sake, quiet, 
and we are safe!’ But Violet 
struggled with that fear that is un- 
equalled in this world—the fear of 
death to the strong, the happy, the 
young, the prosperous. But the 
boat was not coming, and the shouts 
of ‘ Break the chain!’ ‘ Here’s the 
padlock !’ ‘The key, the key! who 
has the key ?’ showed that all was 
not right. Atlast she fainted, and 


then Frank felt his task lighter ; 
but he prayed mentally for help, as 
he made but little way with his 


burden. 

At that moment a dark form, 
without coat or hat, was seen to 
emerge from the shore at the 
nearest point, and, with powerful 
strokes, to swim towards the ex- 
hausted pair. Fresh and unem- 
barrassed, it took him but a minute 
or two to reach them, just as Frank 
was beginning to feel his strength 
go. ‘ Hold on, sir, one more stroke 
or two, while I get the other side 
of her.’ At that moment she 
slipped from Frank’s grasp, as the 
new-comer caught her beneath the 
arm and raised her face again above 
the surface. Favoured by the re- 
lief, and cheered by the manifest 
capability of his friend, Frank made 
a few more efforts, and between 
them they carried the inanimate 
form of poor Violet Carloss to the 
bank. 

Greatwas the consternation among 
the dowagers, and the sympathy 
among the young; but neither of 
them would have brought back life 
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to those pallid cheeks but for other 
remedies. An old woman, who had 
no sympathy, had a flannel petti- 
coat, hot as the day had been; and 
the tea-kettle and blankets supplied 
other revivers. The old soldier 
had nobly earned the reward which 
was pressed upon him, and before 
he went away only asked the name 
of the lady and gentleman he had 
helped to rescue. ‘ Miss Carloss ! 
He knew the family in India; and 
Mr. Beauclerc, too—he’d heard of 
him before ;’ and Frank gave him 
his address, and told him the colonel 
would be glad to see him often 
when he came home, which he ex- 
pected him to do some day this year 
or next. 

‘We owe you a couple of lives, 
my good fellow; I couldn’t have 
held on much longer, and the boat 
never could have reached us in 
time.’ 

‘Your honour, a big dog would 
’a done it better. Maybe I'll take 


cowld; so I’llwish you goodevening, 


and the young lady too. I'll get to 
Portsbridge very well with the 
drop of drink the gentlemen has 
given me.’ 

So while they all ran backwards 
and forwards in the cottage to wait 
upon Violet, the principal actor dis- 
appeared from the scene. Modesty 
gives strength and beauty even to 
the absent, whilst the vain we must 
have ever with us to be admired. 

Bacon says that it isas natural to 
die as to be born. Very likely ; and 
a necessity equally forced upon us. 
It is strange the most important 
personage has the least to say in 
either matter. 

Violet had a narrow escape : 
for days she lay between life and 
death at the cottage of Madame 
Rosenfels. After her recovery, she 
did not love to talk about her ac- 
cident. She shut her eyes when 
it was casually mentioned, and most 
of her neighbours got to respect 
her fears. So in a few months it 
came to be forgotten. ‘ Frank,’ she 
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said, the day before he astonished 
Chelsea Hospital and its wooden 
legged pensioners with his learning, 
‘I shall never forget it, nor to thank 
you for it. Two days after, when 
they thought I might die, and told 
me how much better and happier I 
should be out of this world, I felt 
more than ever grateful to you for 
your brave struggles for me. Ah! 
if ever I see our poor soldier again, 
what shall I do for him? And you 
can’t find his address. Oh! a life 
at sixteen is a great debt to owe; 
but I’m glad I have it, and that I 
owe it to you.’ 

‘But you are less my debtor than 
you think, Violet. Your brother 
never told you that he had done the 
same for me at Grammerton ;’ and 
then he tried to relieve her sense of 
obligation by an account of the 
battle of the punts in his schoolboy 
days. 

‘Never mind, Frank; it makes 
no difference who saved your life ; 
you saved mine, and I never knew 
how dear it was to me till that 
dreadful moment.’ 

Here Violet tried to assume her 
really defiant tone, but she was un- 
successful. She put her hands up 
to shut out the painful vision, and 
the tears trickled slowly through 
her fingers. Frank got up from his 
seat, and as she held out a hand to 
him to say goodbye, he stooped 
down and kissed her forehead. He 
did not wait to see its effect, but 
walked quickly out of the room. 

Then came the business of the 
examination. 

Bentley, and Standish, and Frank 
Beauclere represented the strength 
of the Lymmersfield stable. They 
sat down outside the Hall at Chel- 
sea to compare notes under the long 
porticoes. ‘Let’s look at your 
Euclid paper, Standish ;’ and that 
youth produced a rough draft of 
what he had sent up to Mr. Heavy- 
side. He had proved beyond all 
question that two sides of a triangle 
were greater than the third ; but he 
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had also given his opinion at the 
end of the proof that ‘ that was 
absurd.’ Professor Heavyside not 
agreeing with that view, nor indeed 
with some others, as to the 
certain rectangles and squares, or 
the mode of computing heights and 
distances, adopted by this gentle- 
man, forgot to put his name down 
in the list which was afterwards 
presented to the British public 
through the valuable columnsof the 
Ttmes newspaper. As_ Bentley 
had confidently stated that William 
Rufus was Charles [.’s nephew, and 
that he had lost the battle of Mar- 
ston Moor by his rashness, it is 


not wonderful that his knowledge of 


English history was called in ques- 
tion by Pr ofessor Chepmell. He 
had w ritten, it is true, an elaborate 
essay on Roman law and Agrarian 
outrage, which ought to have given 
him the command of a squadron at 
least; but the English failure was 
too palpable, besides which he wrote 
‘Triggernometry,’ as if it had some- 
thing to do with sport. 

Frank sat on the benches outside, 
too, and compared notes with the 
rest. He was not strong in French, 
which had a decidedly Grammerto- 
nian twang. The Welsh gentleman 
had been manifestly employed. 
‘What did you put for these deri- 
vations, Beauclere ?’ 

‘Well, they rather floored me,’ 
said Frank, ‘ to tell you the truth.’ 

‘So they did me,’ said Standish, 
evidently astonished that he should 
have been floored by anything after 
such a careful preparation from the 
modern school. ‘What did you say 
‘grouse’? was derived from?’ 

‘ Nothing at all,’ said Beauclerc. 
‘You don’t think they meant ypve 
(grus), because that’s a crane—and 
that’s not much like a grouse, you 
know ; what did you put for that ?’ 

‘Well, I was regularly floored, 
too: would you believe it ?’ 

‘ Certainly, if you say so.’ Stan- 
dish was not good at a joke, so he 
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continued—‘ But the fellow next to 


me was a regular clever fellow: did 
everything ‘and no mistake ; and, 
do you know, he shoved his ‘paper 
over to me just at that very ques- 
tion, and pointed to that word: and 
then I saw ‘ grouse—a Moorish 
word :”’ so I copied it, of course.’ 

Here Frank went into a fit of 
laughter, and even Bentley, not re- 
markable for a sense of humour, 
followed his example. 

‘And I hope you thanked your 
neighbour for his valuable assist- 
ance ?’ 

‘Yes, I did afterwards, and he 
seemed to be rather annoyed.’ 


‘Why, what did he say ?’ 
‘Well, he wasn’t very polite. He 
said, “ What a confounded idiot 


you must be! we shall 
shut out for copying. 


9° 


both be 
It’s only a 


And so out of the three, Colville 
had two of them back again; and 
their fathers hopedthey w orked hard, 
and that Mr. Colville would keep 
their noses to the grindstone. 

One morning, not long after these 
events (it was in October), Madame 
Rosenfels and the Rev. Harry Col- 
ville sat opposite to one another in 
the charming little room which 
Madame devoted to her own studies 

‘The Cottage,’ as it was called, 
at Lymmersfield. She looked much 
as usual—earnest, however, and 
clever, and remarkably well. There 
was a great deal of intellect in her 
face, but of not a very high charac- 
ter. It was not the intelligence of 
refinement or cultivation. She was 
not above small fascinations, to 
which truly great or good women 
rarely condescend. She twisted her 
rings, which were numerous and 
handsome, and the clear veins 
showed in a long and somewhat 
nervous hand, which was of a suffi- 
ciently good colour. Her foot, bien 
chaussé, was very busy, and hung 
out its peculiar lure. Those well- 
shod women have it sometimes bien 
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forchu. Altogether there was so 
‘much to fascinate, that a good phy- 
siognomist would have been on his 


guard. Harry Colville was no 
match for Madame. 
‘Then, if I understand you 


rightly, you think the money would 
be more profitably invested in this 
building land than it is now; and 
that it would add to Violet’s com- 
fort and your own.’ 

‘Oh! my dear Mr. Colville,’ and 
she laid that very clever-looking 
but tenacious hand upon his arm 
(1 don’t like it myself, I confess, 
when I intend to oppose a lady’s 
proposition )—‘ My dear Mr. Colville, 
for myself I have enough, and am 
well satisfied ; but for Violet, both 
nowand hereafter, it would beagreat 
advantage to have six or seven per 
cent. instead of three, which she is 
getting now.’ She forgot to say 
anything of the security of the 
funds, and the responsibility of the 
trustees. Colville ‘ knew nothing 
whatever of business, and was, per- 
haps, the very worst adviser in the 
world. He referred Madame to her 
lawyers, Messrs. Fleechall and 
Shearham, and returned home un- 
conscious of any mischief he might 
have done by his fatuity. 


CHAPTER XI. 


JUST JOINED. 
We are but warriors for a working day. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


In times of peace, the lives of 
young cavalry officers do not differ 
much from one another. A little 
duty, which our colonels expect to 
have well done; a good mess; a 
general welcome in the country, 


which is of course due to their 
moral and intellectual superiority 
over any other branch of the ser- 
vice; an unquestioned right to a 
moustache, which of late years has 
been shared with Government clerks, 
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ambitious curates, all the infantry, 
and most of the volunteers, make 
life pleasant as well as or namental. 
The dress is becoming, and particu- 
7 useful in a ball-room, where it 
is calculated to keep off intruders in 
a oun and to make great employ- 
ment for the under -paid and over- 
worked milliners’ girls—a debt to 
that class of the fair sex which is 
fairly due from gentlemen who are 
said to have such eminent success 
among them. The hunting-field is 
recommended, indeed insisted upon, 
by the press, as the one great school 
for cavalry officers ; and France is 
at all times pointed to as an illus- 
trious example of its infallibility. 
Character is developed by the ma- 
tutinal and post-prandial cigar; a 
judgment for claret is cultivated ; 
steeplechasing gives a tone to the 
stomach for the steward’s ordinary, 
and a dignified contempt for cold 
water in cold blood ; while not only 
a taste for, but a quickness in, calcu- 
lation is attained by constant attend- 
ance on the racecourse, and an un- 
checked confidence in laying or 
taking the odds. These are a few 
of the agrémens which assume the 
position of duties in a crack cavalry 
corps; and Frank Beauclerc was 
not slow to profit by them. 

But we must do Frank justice. 
He was no coward; but he was not 
a man to take a header without first 
ascertaining the depth of the water, 
and his own capability for swim- 
ming. Neither had he that obli- 
quity of moral vision which pretends 
to see virtue in vice, because it 
comes with a gilded exterior. He 
knew the real value of most things, 
seen even through the refracted 
rays of pleasure and enthusiasm. 
He became a great favourite in his 
regiment ; in fact, the most popular 
man that had joined since poor 
Flatman, who was killed in a run 
from Ballycasey Castle. To be 
sure, there’s a great deal of ‘ill- 
directed ardour in popularity. The 
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British public, or the officers of a 
regiment, follow a cry as staunchly 
as a pack of hounds score to the 
cry of one leader, and sometimes 
have to be whipped off hare. It 
is very fickle too, and somewhat 
vulgar. There is a glare and a 
heat and a crowd about the move- 
ments of a popular man, which 
either oppress and restrain him in 
following the bent of his own tastes, 
or urge him to an unnatural antici- 
pation of the tastes of his pursuers. 
In fact, like the fox, who is taking 
the lez vd for safety and to avoid the 
pressure of the crowd behind, he 
seems to be playing the same game, 
when all the time he is conscious 
of a danger which is being forced 
upon him, hazardously and unfortu- 
nately. Popular men should be 
leniently criticised: they are not 
their own masters. Like drunkards, 
they are acting under a pressure of 
circumstances ; but, unlike them, 
they are not even responsible for 
the cause. Only one out of a thou- 


sand is allowed to lead from begin- 


ning to end. Poor Flatman! He 
spent all his money in the cause, all 
his time, and a great deal of his 
health, and killed himself in support 
of the prestige of the --th Hussars 
with the Ballycasey Hounds. The 
unpopular man, who applauds him- 
self at home, is at least as fortunate 
as this. 

Frank’s popularity, however, was 
not of this kind: it was of a better 
class altogether. By-the time he 
had left the depdt, and had been 
with his regiment a twelvemonth or 
more, he had acquired a character 
as well as a popularity which did 
as much good to others as to him- 
self. He was more like the leading 
hound than the fox; and he gave a 
good healthy tone to the regimental 
subalterns, which acted indirectly 
upon those who were of longer ser- 
vice and higher grade. 

‘That's a promising young officer, 
Major, that Frank Beauclere. I 
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don’t know when we've had such a 
good-looking, active youngster join 
us. Certainly not since I’ve had 
the regiment.’ 

‘Indeed he is, Colonel,’ said 
Major Steadiman, a Scotch gentle. 
man, who had gained his present 
position from the ranks, by tran- 
scendant courage and an undeviat- 
ing course of honourable duty, not 
without a necessary economy for 
which his countrymen are consi- 
dered famous. ‘Indeed he is a 
vera extra-a-ordinairy young mon ; 
a leetle inclined to be gay, to be 
sure—’ 

‘Come, Major, I think you're 
inclined to be hypercritical,’ said 
the Colonel. The Major did not 
quite understand what that was, 
but proceeded to defend his posi- 
tion. 

‘Nae doubt, Colonel, the cal- 
lant’s as fine a looking soldier- 
like man as ever put foot into stir- 
rup; but he’s over-fond of hunting 
his chargers ; and J am told (mind, 
I don’t speak of my own knowledge) 
that both his hacks can race.’ 

‘ Well, it’s difficult for a youngster 
with money to live in a regiment 
like this without some taste for 
horse-flesh : it’s part of his pro- 
fession, Major; besides, he’s no 
gambler, even in that. He never 
puts on above a “tenner,” and that 
with a brother officer. We were 
young ourselves once.’ 

The Colonel asserted this with 
an eye to a moral puerility in which, 
it should be remarked, the Major 
had never had any part. ‘I’m no 
speaking against the young mon, 
Colonel. He’s the smartest officer 
and the best rider we have in the 
corps, and he’s the vera quickest 
and steadiest coachman I ever sat 
behind; but I’m no friend to the 
turf, Colonel.’ 

‘Nor I, Major; I’ve seen too 
much of it. Men do begin, as you 
say, with their “ tenners’’ (not that 
the Major had said so, for he would 
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have called it a “‘ ten-pound note’’), 
and go on, like bricks and mortar, 
till they never know where to 
stop. But I don’t think Frank 
Beauclere is likely to commit him- 
self in that way.’ 

‘Maybe not; but it’s ill playing 
wi’ edged tools. There’s no gentle- 
man of my acquaintance that has 
raised himself by assorting wi’ bad 
company, and a great many that 
have brought muckle grief to them- 
selves and their families.’ 

‘I’m told he’s a capital billiard 
player. That’s a more dangerous 
accomplishment than the other, to 
my mind.’ 

‘IT never see a young gentleman 
knocking about the balls, as they 
call it, in a public room, without 
thinking him a fool, and premising 
that he will become a knave, if 
Providence has only given him 
brains for the situation.’ 

‘Frank Beauclere doesn’t want 
them, at all events; let’s hope he 
may use them to another purpose, 
and the 


Major. Here’s his health,’ 
jolly Colonel drained a glass of 
sherry, and pushed the bottle to 
his companion. ‘ One more glass.’ 
‘Il remember his father weel, in 


India. He was as like him as twa 
peas, but younger looking, and not 
so steady. He'd one great fault, 
Colonel—he never said * No.” He 
was a mighty favourite with us all. 
Everybody loved him; and when 
he married, there wasn’t a woman 
out there that wasn’t ready to break 
her heart.’ 

‘I’ve heard he was not very 
happy in his choice,’ said Colonel 
Hoplight. 

‘I never heard that he replaced 
the first Mrs. Beauclere wi’ a se- 
cond, and it’s no gude sign that, 
Colonel.’ 

‘No; but there was some curious 
story about him and somebody up 
in the country.’ \ 

‘Yes, there was, when he was 
up in the hills; but that was after 
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his wife's death some length of 
time, and nobody ever knew the 
rights o’ the story. The ladies in 
Calcutta (that’s them he didn’t pay 
much attention to) were vera wroth 
for a time ; but when he came back 
they received him wi’ all the ho- 
nours. Ye see then he was a 
widower, and his uncle had died in 
the meantime. He opened a great 
ball at Calcutta wi’ the Judge- 
Advocate’s lady, and that put the 
whole matter right. But I hear 
he did not marry Sir Joseph Parch- 
ment’s daughter, after all.’ 

The stalwart Major here rose, 
and, wishing the Colonel a good 
evening, retired to his quarters ; 
while the Colonel himself, lighting 
a cigar, after exchanging his coat for 
a shooting-jacket, proceeded to 
look over his book on the Grand 
Military, in which his pet cornet 
and one of his captains were en- 
gaged. As he appreciated Frank’s 
appearance in the betting ring, we 
hope he found his account satis- 
factory, and not too heavy. 

Beauclere had not lately been to 
Lymmersfield. His conscience re- 
proached him with his long neglect, 
and, expecting to find Violet Carloss 
at ‘The Cottage,’ hewent upon leave. 

They were delighted to see him— 
who ever was not P—and he dined 
heartily on something plainer but 
not less excellent, than * Salinit aux 
perdreaue and champagne.’ He did 
ample justice to the Southdown 
mutton and Burgundy which his 
old tutor put before him. He had 
asked after pretty nearly every- 
body in the village, but he had not 
yet mustered courage to inquire 
for Violet. ‘Why shouldn’t I?’ 
thought he; but he never did. At 
last Colville left the room; and 
while Mrs. Colville worked away 
at an antimacassar, he ventured 
to inquire for her. Men are al- 
ways bolder with women on such 
subjects. 


‘I thought you'd forgotten her 
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quite, Frank. It’s such a time 
since you were here.’ 

‘Forgotten her!—oh! no; cer- 
tainly’ not that—only—only—you 
see, I—’ Here he stuck fast, and 
Mrs. Colville did not come to the 
rescue. She continued her crochet 
work, and looked provokingly quiet 
and handsome. She thought Frank 
was capricious, and it disappointed 
her. 

‘I suppose I shall see her to- 
morrow, added he, making the 
remark in as commonplace a tone 
of voice as he well could. 

‘I suppose not, Frank. They 
came hence the day before yester- 
day, and went to Brighton this 
afternoon. Madame has let her 
house again.’ 

Brighton! Four days in this 
confounded place without her! 

The next day he borrowed Col- 
ville’s hack. [I am not romantic 
myself, but I can forgive Frank for 
having ridden round the bank of 
the lake from which he had helped 
to rescue poor Violet. Surely she 
couldn’t have forgotten him ! 

And what did Frank in this 
solitary ride? Well, he thought 
not very kindly of ‘that ass, Dash- 
wood,’—a brother officer who had 
been very particular in his atten- 
tions to Violet at Leamington. 
Then he wondered whether it 
would not have been as well that 
the waters of the lake had closed 
over them both for ever. But he 
was just enough to know that this 
world is not so rich in loveliness 
and innocence as to have spared 
Violet. ‘To die old, is only to 
separate for a short time; to be 
separated young, is to die indeed.’ 
Frank was half a sentimentalist, 
for which I like him; but he was 
a man of action, too, for which I 
like him still better. There and 
then he determined to play out the 
game, and to go with his regiment 
to Brighton. 

In the meantime dinner awaited 
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him at lLymmersfield. Heaven 
knows, he cared nothing about 
dinner that day. But Mrs. Col- 
ville was a friend in need, and it 
was a comfort to have some one 
to whom to open his heart; and 
when she saw the wound, surely 
she could pour in oil and wine. 

‘Frank, you’re not happy,’ said 
that lady after dinner on that day, 
when Colville had retired to his 
study. ‘Can I be of any service 
to you?’ 

Indeed she could, of the greatest, 
and he told her so. 

‘Mrs. Colville, you think me 
very odd, I dare say ?’ 

‘Not at all; only as capricious 
as other people, which I did not 
think you.’ 

‘Then help me out of a diffi- 
culty. D’ve been to the lake at 
St. Hilda’s.’ 

‘So I should have guessed.’ 

‘Indeed! why so?’ and Frank 
looked eagerly for a solution which 
would have saved him an ex- 
planation. 

‘Because I saw Harry’s pony’s 
legs were adorned with the red 
clay peculiar to that district. 

* Now you’re laughing at me.’ 

‘And don’t you deserve it? 
Violet Carloss has been round that 
lake fifty times to your once. Now, 
you must make a confidant of me.’ 

‘Ah! you guess my secret, I 
see. 

‘It ought to be no secret unless 
she shares it with you. I can’t 
tell how that may be.’ 

‘You know I’ve had so few 
opportunities.’ 

‘Opportunities are made by 
sensible men. There! don’t go!’ 
And before Colville rejoined them, 
he made up his mind to go to 
Brighton. Women are the best 
doctors for heart-complaint. 











CHAPTER XII. 


A TRANSPLANTATION, 


Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans 
mare currunt.—Hor. Ep. 1. i. 11. 


Everard Beauclere, the father of 
Frank, was a remarkable-looking 
man at the time we speak of. He 
was remarkably handsome, in the 
first place. He was pale without 
being sallow, as so many of our 
Indian officers and civilians are 
after a lengthened sojourn in that 
climate. He was scarcely to be 
called dark. His hair was brown, 
and unchanged in colour. His eyes 
were grey, but the length and colour 
of the lashes gave tliem a depth and 
earnestness which they might other- 
wise have wanted. His nose was 
straight and well formed, and his 
mouth rather full, but with hand- 
some and regular teeth, which he 
showed when he smiled. He wore 
a long and drooping mousiache, 
without beard; and his whiskers 
were thin and straight in line, but 
wavy and silken in substance. In 
fact his facehad that clean European 
look which was successfully achieved 
by cavalry officers of a past date. 
He was slight and tall—fully six 
feet high; but his shoulders were 
broad and flat, and his figure sloped 
gracefully down, triangularly, to his 
feet, giving his flanks that unmis- 
takable promise of joint activity 
and strength so peculiarly English. 
He was really forty-five years of 
age, with an appearance at least 
ten years younger. 

He often smiled—whether to show 
his teeth or his disposition, I cannot 
tell; probably from both causes. 
His friends had rarely seen him out 
of temper; his acquaintances, never. 

To physiognomists his face was 
pre-eminently that of one who never 
said ‘No’ to himself or others. He 
was self-indulgent, and facile of 
temper: a not unfrequent combi- 
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nation, though, at first sight, some- 
what anomalous. There was talent, 
too, in his broad white forehead, 
and courage; but it was rather the 
courage of impulse and physique 
than that of stern self-reliance and 
high principle. Generous he was, 
for it was painful to him to be 
otherwise; and he was not indif- 
ferent to the reputation which is 
acquired by occasionally great sacri- 
fices at the expense of many petty 
negligences of that virtue. 

It is a great thing to be able to 
say ‘No’ in the right place. It 
entails a victory over self, which 
is far greater than a victory over 
many cities. Colonel Beauclere 
had never attained to that degree 
of generalship. He had had his 
moments of good resolution, but 
had always capitulated when the 
enemy presented himself in a spe- 
cious form. He was always treat- 
ing resolution, and his resolution 
never rejected the bribe. 

It must not be inferred from this 
that Everard Beauclerec was a dis- 
honourable man. Nothing of the 
sort. He would have fought a duel, 
had it lain in his way, as Falstaff 
would have picked up honour. He 
could not have said ‘ No.’ He would 
have paid a debt, if he had stripped 
himself of his last farthing: for he 
could not have said ‘No,’ But 
then the creditor must have pre- 
sented himself as the first claimant, 
or the farthing would have gone in 
charity or a cheroot. 

When he was young, religion in 
schools meant one of two things— 
a lofty aspiration beyond the in- 
telligence of boyhood, and quite 
impracticable amongst its duties 
and its pleasures; or an ultra- 
asceticism, sure to be condemned 
and kicked at by high spirits and 
fashionable scholarship. The con- 
sequence was a moderate indif- 
ference, which laughed at nothing 
and cared for nothing. It pervaded 
masters as well as boys; and all 
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that was good and great vacillated 
between a Pericles and a Plato. 
He went to church and said his 
prayers, to please his mother ; but 
his firmest belief was in his talent 
for short whist and his high con- 
nections. ; 

Frank was in many respects like 
his father; but that blank paper, 
of which philosophers speak, had 
been early impressed in a better 
school. He had had the oppor- 
tunity of learning that boys should 
be honourable from some higher 
motive than high birth ; that there 
were more kinds of courage than 
one, and more principles of action 
than gentility. He had been taught 
this from his earliest years, and had 
seen it acted upon by Dr. Armstrong 
and those in whom he reposed con- 
fidence. The result of former public 
education in fashionable society was 
this: that men became good in 
spite of false premises, or taxed 
all their energies only to become 
great. 

Everard Beauclerc sat in the 
verandah of a handsome house in 
that city of palaces, Calcutta. It 
was detached, built of brick, and 
stuccoed. It looked towards the 
north. It was not hot, but the air 
was soft and mild, and the Colonel 
smoked his cheroot and thought of 
many things. The ground story 
was unused, and he occasionally 
listened to hear the sound of 
wheels which might enter the 
spacious porte cochére beneath the 
pillared porch and covered yard, 


which belonged to the basement of 


his house. He watched the craft 
on the river, with the steamers 
paddling up to the quay. The busy 
hum of voices came to him with 
the soft sea breeze, and the sounds 
of the life that passed to and fro 
on the ‘course’ was borne to him 
with a pleasant murmur. 

At present he waited for his 
friend Mr. Finney, the junior part- 
ner in a great banking firm im 
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Calcutta. He arrived at last, an 
hour after his time. The flush of 
business was upon his brow as he 
stepped out of his carriage and 
came upstairs. 

* My dear Colonel, Iam come in 
person to answer your note, as I 
told you I would.’ 

‘Thank you, Finney; it’s very 
good of you to come. I really feel 
quite a lassitude. I suppose it’s 
this confounded climate.’ 

‘No one ought to be less hard 
upon it than you. You look as 
young as you did twenty years 
ago.’ 

Finney was acunning-looking per- 
son—small-eyed, long-nosed, with 
a serpent-like figure that might 
have penetrated and coiled itself 
round the profoundest depths of a 
man’s heart. His object at present 
was to fascinate: it was his worst 
point. So he smoked the Colonel's 
cheroot, notwithstanding that it 
made him a little uncomfortable. 

‘Do I really, Finney? I don’t 
feel so.’ 

‘You do, indeed. The climate 
agrees with you wonderfully. You 
ought to stop out here and become 
a millionaire.’ 

‘A mummy, you mean, my good 
fellow. No, na; I’ve arranged my 
affairs, and, as I said, I must 
realise. I’ve put the business into 
Sharker’s and Flint’s hands, and 
they must see me through it.’ 

Sharker and Flint were just the 
people that Mr. Finney did not 

sare to recognise in the Colonel’s 
affairs just then. 

‘You might be a millionaire a 
few years “hence, Beauclere —a 
millionaire and still a young man.’ 
Finney rubbed his nose thought- 
fully. 

‘A millionaire without a liver is 
not so good as a goose with one.’ 

‘ And, after all,’ continued the 
financier, appearing to commune 
with himself, but aloud, ‘ what a 
pittance in England is a few 
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thousands a year to a man of such 
taste, such refinement, such capa- 
bilities of enjoyment, such——’ 

‘That’s just the reason I want to 
go, While I have those capabilities 
of enjoyment, and not when I’m 
dried up, worn out, and miserable. 
Besides, you’re such a nabob, my 
dear Finney. What’s your idea 
of a pittance? You bankers must 
have had a fine time of it.’ 

‘Indeed we have ; and that’s why 
I should recommend you to think 
twice before you draw your money 
out of the Anglo-Banian Bank. 
One hundred and fifty-three thou- 
sand pounds will be found to be 
something less than one million one 
hundred and fifty-three thousand 
rupees.’ 

‘ Let’s 
fifty.’ 

‘Let’s call it what it is; your 
friends Sharker and Flint will, I 
can tell you.’ 

‘Well, it’s enough to live upon, 
at all events.’ 

‘Not as you live. Let me see. 
At three per cent., with the Funds 
at par, that will be just four thou- 
sand P 

‘There; never mind that; 
another cheroot.’ 

‘On no account—no, thank you,’ 
said Finney, who was more at home 
with his Colenso than his tobacco ; 
‘on no account. But, as I was 
saying, four thousand five hundred 
a year is no great income to begin 
upon in England. To be sure, 
there’s your uncle’s estate, which 
may be worth 

‘The Jews have had the best 
part of it long ago. It’s let on a 
lease, or I’d go and live at the place 
myself, and take the hounds.’ 

‘Take the hounds!’ said old 
Finney with a stare, his own pro- 
fligacy lying quite in a different 
direction to dogs and horses. 

‘Yes: why not? I suppose I’m 
not so infirm yet as not to be able 
to ride.’ 
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‘Oh, it’s not the riding: it’s the 
money I’m thinking of.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that a 
man with a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and a place in the 
country which must produce some- 
thing, can’t be master of a pack of 
fox-hounds ?’ 

‘I know nothing about hounds, 
but I should think not, when he 
only gets three per cent. for it. 
We've allowed you seven, and 
you have contrived occasionally to 
overdraw.’ There is no denying 
the facts of Mr. Finney, nor the ex- 
travagance of the Colonel’s life, 
who would have managed to spend 
any sum of money that could be 
placed at his disposal. Ina capital 
remarkable for its luxuries and 
waste, Everard Beauclere was run- 
ning the wealthiest Europeans or 
natives close for first place. 

The Colonel understood the posi- 
tion in which Finney’s statistics 
had placed him, and meditated 
probably as much as he ever had 
meditated about money matters. 
Mr. Finney pushed his advances : 
‘And you give up your appoint- 
ment too, and retire upon half-pay ?” 

‘Of course ;’ and the Colonel 
pulled his moustache into his 
mouth, and held the end -of it 
between his lips—with him an un- 
failing sign of profundity. ‘ Why 
ae leave the money if you must 
go? and draw upon us ‘for your 
income at sight? Nothing easier : 
a thing done every day.’ 

‘Do you remember me when I 
first married, three or four-and- 
twenty years ago? I was very 
young, and married imprudently, 
people said. They said so in Eng- 
land, but I didn’t think so. Well, 
I had thirty thousand pounds then, 
only—it wasn’t much, to be sure, 
but it was all—and it was in the 
hands of one of your great houses— 
Snatchem’s. I didn’t get much of it 
back, as you may suppose.’ 

‘Three shillings in the pound,’ 
NN 
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said Finney, with a pious ejacula- 
tion on the wickedness of mankind 
in general, and bankers in par- 
ticular. ‘After all, they were but 
adventurers from Liverpool or 
Manchester.’ 

‘I did not ask what they were; 
but I woke one fine morning and 
went out shooting with Jennyns 
and Goldicott. They didn’t know 
that I had anything to do with it, 
but mentioned the failure at 
luncheon. It was only for two 
millions three hundred thousand. 
That was a trifle after Alexander’s, 
you know.’ 

‘What did you do?’ said old 
Finney, wondering in his own mind 
what his friend would do if he had 
just now such a pleasant piece of 
intelligence to announce. 

‘Well, it rather upset me, and 
I missed the first deer after tiffin ; 
but it made me dreadfully savage ; 
and in the afternoon I shot a tiger, 
and won fourteen hundred of Bun- 
galow at ecarté. One can’t do 
much with fourteen hundred; but 
it’s better than nothing.’ 

Mr. Finney thought it was. ‘Those 
were awkward times for young 
men. The merchants and bankers 
were most improvident—reckless in 
their way of trading. They specu- 
lated in all sorts of ‘things. : 

‘Speculated!’ said Beauclere, 
regarding the loss at a distance as 
rather a joke; ‘I believe you; I 
don’t know what I was not a holder 
of: Indigo, silk, cotton, raw sugars 
—what the d—1 are they | ?—and 
monkey skins! and then down 
they came upon us. I don’t think 
Snatchem was much the worse for 
it. He sold his race-horses, but he 
continued to live’ and give dinners 
much as usual. I remember his 
horses, for I bought one of ’em my- 
self; a thorough-bred one, by the 
King of Oude.” 

Finney opened his eyes at this 
very singular mode of retrenchment. 

‘I gave a hundred sovereigns for 
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him, and won the Nizam’s Cup, 
worth at least two thousand rupees, 
and about twenty thousand more 
in bets ; so that spec. answered bet- 


ter than raw sugar and monkeys’ 
tails, you see.’ 

‘Yours has been a curious life, 
you're pretty 


Colonel; however, 
safe now ?’ 

‘Lhope so. When my uncle died, 
a few years after, it quite set me up. 
Ah! poor dear Florence! she did 
not live to see it. I’ve had some 
lucky coups since then. And you 
think I could do best by leaving the 
money in your hands?’ 

‘My dear Colonel, what’s the 
difference between four thousand 
five hundred and ten thousand five 
hundred ?’ 

‘ Well, you know best, I dare say. 
It’s a good deal of money, as you 
say.’ 

‘ And as safe as the Bank of Eng- 
land.’ 

‘That’s just what they said of 
Alexander’s, and of Snatchem and 
the rest of them ; but they all came 
to grief,’ 

‘But what a different state of 
things! Look at the lives they led 
—the extravagance, the immorality, 
the insane speculation, the gam- 
bling P 

‘Very likely, Finney ; but you 
don’t mean to say there are no more 
cakes and ale, because Snatchem’s 
gone, and you stand ?’ 

‘There was a general demoralisa- 
tion of Indian society, at the time 
you speak of, shocking to contem- 
plate; and the banker looked pious- 
ly horrified.’ 

Everard Beauclerc seemed rather 
entertained, and replied, ‘ Yes, to 
be sure there was; they were no 
worse than their creditors, aé all 
events, in these respects, ‘you know. 
To be sure, they added robbery to 
their abnegation of the rest of the 
decalogue, but then it was on a grand 
scale; and the Bankruptcy Court, 
like society, pardons vice on a large 
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scale with a magnanimity she 
never uses towards minor infirmi- 
ties. Poorold Snatchem! I’m glad 
he went on again. His son is one 
of the aides-de-camp at Government 
House.’ 

‘Ah! my dear Colonel Beauclere, 
you make a joke of everything ; 
you always did; but in those days 
we lived over a ‘volcano, and when 
it burst it spread ruin far and wide. 
Think of the widow and orphan —’ 

‘And of the unhappy subaltern, 
who got nothing out of it but a 
hundred guinea screw , 

‘Ha! ha! it’s no use talking to 
you now. We must have this mat- 
ter over seriously another time. If 
we can set you up in England with 
ten thousand a year, Colonel, with 
your opportunities you may be any- 
thing. You may have all the packs 
of dogs in Newmarket; and your 
boy—bless my heart!—you may 
return him for the county. Think 
of that—young Frank, member for 
the county.’ 

‘This was a chord to which the 
Colonel always responded. ‘ Well, 
I suppose it would be a great ad- 
vantage. I think nothing more 
need be done in the matter till I see 
Sharker and Flint.’ 

*‘D—n Sharker and Flint!’ said 
the pious banker as he went down 
stairs, and met Captain Jennyns 
coming up. 

‘So you really mean going next 
month, Beauclerc, do yout ?? said 
the C aptain. 

‘Well, you see, I had made up 
my mind ; but 

‘So you had three years ago, 
when your boy was first gazetted. 
It’s more than an even bet you 
don’t go now.’ And the Captain 
stroked his moustache. 

‘Indeed I must; I mean to go; 
but I want to settle some money 
matters. There’s old Finney—’pon 
my soul, I think that fellow’s a ras- 
cal, with that Anglo-Banian Bank 
of his. He's been here, and I’ve 
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given my lawyers orders to get my 
account out of his hand, and put 
everything straight between us.’ 

When Jennyns heard of Mr. Fin- 
ney’s visit, and the Anglo-Banian 
Bank, his face turned a shade paler 
than usual, and he blew a prolonged 
whistle. 

‘Why, what’s the matter now ?’ 
said the Colonel. 

‘If it’s not impertinent, old fel- 
low, may I ask what you consider 
the amount of your property of one 
sort or another in that concern ?’ 

‘Yes, you may, Charlie. I’ve 
just heard, one hundred and fifty- 
three thousand pounds some shil- 
lings; and what the d—l to do 
with the odd three thousand, I’m 
sure I can’t tell.’ 

‘Don’t let that trouble you. 
Come with me.’ They were soon 


in the Captain’s carriage, and 
driving along the course, where 
nods -and signs of recognition 


greeted them constantly. 

‘The sooner you're out of this 
concern the better for you, Beau- 
clerc. Sharker and Flint are bad 
enough, but that’s a harbour of 
refuge compared to the Anglo- 
Banian business.’ 

‘I’ve ordered Sharker to get the 
affair wound up a month ago.’ The 
Colonel did not say that he had 
just been about rescinding the 
order: that sort of reticence was 
so like him. 

‘We'll stir up old Sharker at 
once, then. I don’t like your Anglo- 
Indian friends. Report just now 
doesn’t speak highly of them.’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say—’ 

‘I don’t mean to say anything. 
But we'll go and see how matters 
stand ;’ and they were soon in the 
office of Messrs. Sharker and Flint. 
Sharker was enjoying himself in 
the cool of the day; Flint was at 


home—a sharp, hard-featured little 
man, who looked a match for any 
number of cavalry officers, and a 
banker into the bargain. 
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‘Well, Flint, what have you done 
about my business ? 

‘What? Mr. Finneyand the bank- 
ing concern? Why, he’s just gone; 
came here to rescind the order for 
transmission to England ; but we 
want your signature to the power 
of attorney before we can do any- 

thing.’ Finney had lost no time. 

‘How soon can the business be 
settled?’ said Jennyns, who was a 
good-looking, wiry sort of man, 
with a quick, imperious manner, 
highly authoritative when backed 
by money and right. 

‘ As soon’ as the Colonel likes—- 
now if he pleases ; but if he’s going 
to rescind the order, it doesn’t sig- 
nify. No importance atall. We'll 
stop the proceedings, and the thing 
ean stand over till the next Board- 
day.’ 

‘ Let’s have the papers, and draw 
out the form. The Colonel has made 
up his mind, so we'll sign at once.’ 

Mr. Flint went to a strong box, 
whence he drew forth the lengthiest 
document on record, which he pro- 
ceeded to read. Having finished, 
he produced a pen and ink, and, 
pointing to a favoured spot, desired 
the Colonel to sign, seal, and de- 
liver. 

In half an hour the Colonel and 
his friend were on their way back. 
The business was to be concluded 
by that time to-morrow ; and when 
Captain Jennyns shook hands with 
his friend, he felt that he had done 
a good day’s work. 

‘You're safe enough now, Beau- 
clere ; and about the time you get 
your first dividend from the Bank 
of England, you'll read of the fail- 
ure of a few more Indian houses, 
and our friend -Finney’s will be 
among the first of them.’ 

‘You don’t mean that?’ replied 
Beauclerc, looking remarkably blue. 
His friend did mean it; and the 
Colonel’s sleep that night was not 
so wholesome as it was six weeks 
later, when the proper course had 
been adopted and the- transmission 
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of 150,000/. into English securities 
was wn fait accompli. 

We may as well finish up Finney 
and the Anglo-Banian Company at 
once. Their failure took place 
within the twelve months. The 
Colonel’s withdrawal was the first 
stone which hit the windows of a 
dilapidated house. They carried 
on, however, for some time. At 
length Finney became supernatu- 
rally pious, and his coadjutors more 
luxurious and immoral than usual. 
A great crash came. Half a dozen 
houses divided the loss of about 
15,000,0co]. between them. Wi- 
dows and orphans wept, and went 
into servitude ; subalterns and old 
general officers cursed and drank 
sangaree, and began life again. 
Finney forswore champagne and 
the pleasures of the table for six 
months ; and the confiding public 
divided five shillings in the pound 
among them. It would have made 
a hole in the 150,000/. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RETURN OF THE, PRODIGAL. 


A few words over a long journey. 


And what became of the odd three 
thousand ? He was not troubled at 
all in getting rid of it. He found 
claimaints enough of all sorts. He 
was for trusting its distribution to 
his steward; but finding that it was 
likely to have found its way very 
little beyond that worthy’s pocket, 
he called in the aid of Jennyns, who 
declined acting with Sharker and 
Flint. All the local charities, Eu- 
ropean and native, had a share of 
the Colonel’s parting bounty ; the 

racing fund was enriched to a hand- 
some extent, and a gold cup was 
given to be run for by officers on 
active service. A like favour was 
extended to the civilians; and 
Captain Jennyns and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were deputed to 
see the Colonel’s bequests carried 
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out. It might have occurred to 
him that three thousand would 
have helped to furnish his house in 
England, or purchase a step for his 
son, or do some of those little 
services so needful upon occasion : 
but it never did. If the Colonel 
was the most thoughtless man alive, 
he was also one of the luckiest. 
He appeared to be in and out of a 
fortune or a@ scrape in no time. 
The ups and downs he had had 
were marvellous. He went to bed 
with a handsome income, and thirty 
thousand pounds paying him seven 
per cent; he woke the next morn- 
ig a beggar. Nobody molested 
him; but the Governor’s lady and 
all the other ladies laid siege to 
their lerds, and he filled a high 
official situation in a week ; having 
won fourteen hundred pounds pre- 
viously, to keep himself and_ his 
wife till something turned up. 
Beauclere felt as certain of some- 
thing turning up as Micawber 
himself, and was much more correct 
in his conjectures than that much- 
enduring and disappointed financier. 
Then he was talked about with a 
lady—a certain step to ruin or 
fortune in respectable circles. To 
be sure, the Indian Government, to 
make up for its private peccadilloes, 
acted with a virtue and propriety be- 
coming the mother country, where 
a privy councillor may be anything 
as long as he is not found out, and 
took away his appointment. Luckily, 
it was after lis wife’s untimely 
death some few years. So he 
starved on double batta; and was 
found so serviceable as a soldier, 
and so charming as a companion, 
that they gave him a still higher 
official salary than before, and the 
very best dinners that could be 
eaten. On his return from obscurity 
it was voted that his infirmities 
might be overlooked this time, and 
the ladies received him again with 
open arms. This was after his 
uncle’s death, when he came into the 
property; but we do not think 
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that that opportune circumstance 
had anything to do with it. We 
rather attribute it to the Colonel’s 
luck—the luck of never having 
made a personal enemy. 

‘Beauclere, ’'m very hard up; 
deucedly hit at the Sunderbunds’ 
meeting.’ 

‘Don't say a word, my dear 
fellow. I'd a capital week. Take 
your own time ; pay when you like.’ 
Beauclere didn’t say that he had 
been hit too. 

‘No, no; but if you'll let me 
give youan 1 OU, or a bill, or note, 
or something-—-—’ 

‘Nonsense. What's the use of 
that between us? You'll pay when 
you can, I know.’ And he pushes 
out his creditor. 

‘Lend you a thousand rupees ? 
Yes, I dare say I can manage it 
for you.’ 

‘Upon my soul, Beauclerc, I’m 
very much obliged to you. I don’t 
know what I should have done. 
I’m very short of money just now, 
and——’ 

‘Don’t say a word—there’s a 
general impecuniosity just now 
about the British soldier in India, 
which touches my heart. I’ve been 
hard up myself more than once; so 
I know what a bore it is.’ 

‘A horse! I knowof the very best 
lady’s horse in Caleutta, Mrs. ‘Van- 
sittart. Vansittart will go as far 
as a hundred and fifty, you say. I 
think I can do better for you. If 
you will accept him as a loan, I 
shall be delighted ; he’s one of mine 
—very handsome, very good.’ 

‘But, my dear Colonel Beauclerc, 
you don’t understand.’ 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Vansittart, I do 
understand. He’s not quite up to 
my weight. I don’t want to sell 
him ; and [ can’t see why Vansit- 
tart should want to give a hundred 
and fifty guineas, when he can 
really do me a great favour by 
taking Conrad off my hands for the 
present. He knows the horse. He’ll 
carry you splendidly.” So Mrs. 
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Vansittart is a friend to the Colonel 
for life. 

That was Beauclere’s luck. He 
was good-looking, clever, generous, 
and good-tempered ; we think no 
man need have better luck than 
that. Most men make it for them- 
selves; or manufacture such an arti- 
cle as bad-luck, with which they 
find fault on every occasion. It is 
a grand thing to have a scapegoat. 
So. when a man gets drunk and 
breaks his horse’s knees, he calls it 
bad-luck ; if he neglects his duties, 
annoys his neighbours, skates on 
thin ice, practically or metaphori- 
rally, speculates indiscreetly (for 
all life is a speculation), shuts 
his eyes to consequences, he calls it 
ill-luck. There is no real ill-luck 
but a bad wife: no man can con- 
tend against that; and the man 
who comes utterly to grief with a 
good one is worse than a fool. 

With the latter contingency the 
Colonel had nothing to do? He 
might have been even more fortu- 
nate with his wife than without her. 
If his Iuck had been no better, his 
morality would have had a better 
ehance of withstanding temptation. 

When Beauclere was disturbed in 
the last chapter by the arrival of 
Mr. Finney, he was summing up 
reasons for leaving India‘ at the 
earliest possible period. He talked 
of his liver and his money matters ; 
but he carefully conceé aled from the 
ferret-eyed banker his strongest 
motive. He was half ashamed 
it, and half afraid of being laughed 
out of it, too. 

Since he had parted with his boy, 
he had always looked forward to a 
time for rejoining him. He would 
have done so long before this, but 
he was accustomed to Indian life, 
and unwilling to forego the personal 
indulgence which he : regarded as in 
some way attached to. an eastern 
residence. Moreover, Colonel Beau- 
clerc was a highly-connected person, 
and of some consideration in Cal- 
cutta. He had learnt that, with all 
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its advantages in England, high 
birth required some aid from ady en- 
titious circumstances ; and now that 
he had at least a competency, and 
might aspire to the family seat 
at Beauclerc without a compromise 
of dignity from a straitened rent- 
roll, he had written to his cousin, 
Lord Ashdale, to sound him on the 
subject, and received a flattering 
answer. He was a very affectionate 
person, however self-indulgent ; and 
one of his most amiable we: aknesses 
was ‘a wish to be once more with 
his boy ; to dine at his mess, to ride 
with him to cover, to be his friend 
and his companion. When, one 
morning, he detected a grey hair or 
two in his whiskers, he saw it was 
time to put his intentions into 
execution. He did so without de- 
lay, and the result was that he 
reached Dover, vii Marseilles, Paris, 
and Boulogne, about the middle of 
December, a few days after his 
letter, which announced no decided 
determination, but a generally ex- 


pressed intention of coming home. 


This intention had been generallyand 
often expressed during the last four 
years; and when the wolf came, no- 
body knew of his arrival—not even 
Frank himself. 

He rested at Marseilles : exhibit- 
ing himself for a day or two on the 
Esplanade de la Tourette and the 
Boulevard des Dames. At Dover 
he ate his English fare with a 
moderately good appetite, and drank 
of the claret, which had been manu- 
factured in Dublin and imported 
bythe Lord Warden. He ascertained 
that the —th Hussars were quar- 
tered at Brighton ; and forwarding 
the main part of his luggage with 
his valet to the Clarendon, he him- 
self took the ruil to that city of 
Chinese pagodas, cavalry officers, 
and ever-blowing winds. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A LITTLE SOCIETY AT BRIGHTON. 
"Akh, mev de THs mepippvrov xOovds. 
Sopnocres, Phil. 


Lady Philander had a reception in 
Sussex Square. She was herself 
the widow of the late Lord Phi- 
lander—the present bearer of that 
title being at Eton, and just now 
struggling with constitutional lassi- 
tude and hee avy arrears of elegiacs. 
She had got together a charming 
little véunion. There was Professor 
Betell, the entomologist; he had 
brought, or caused to be brought 
by a hired porter, a box of mag- 
nificent butterflies. The brothers 
Turnimout were there, to exhibit 
combinations of spiritualism and 
legerdemain, which had procured 
some extraordinary rappings for 
themselves at Liverpool and else- 
where. There was that clever 
creature Frontdebrass, who had 
written a book combining the deli- 
cacies of Paul de Kock with the 
philosophy of Kant; and_ that 
charming vocalist Gloriani, who was 
the ) of the East 
Cliff. There was but a meagre 
supper: sandwiches, light claret, 
sherry-and-water; but there were 
several very good-looking women 
and a small detachment of the 
—th Hussars. They were not there 
for the supper. 

My friend Madame Rosenfels was 
not the plainest of the guests, and 
her beautiful protegée looked more 
beautiful than ever. 

Three officers stood in the door- 
way. Officers will stand in the 
doorwa 

What brought those three cavalry 
officers to Lady Philander’s recep- 
tion? Violet Carloss, who had be- 
come the belle of Brighton ; and the 
military in general, and these three 
—Dashwood, Ryder, and peal 
in particular, affected her. She v 
pre- eminently the fashion ; 
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after g P.M. was only to be found 
in the reception-rooms of the great 
menagerie-mongers. 

While the ladies were inspecting 
the Professor’s butterflies, another 
announcement or two took place 
among them—Colonel Hoplight and 
Mr. Beauclere. Lady Philander 
heard it, as in duty bound. The 
Professor was describing a very 
gorgeous specimen of the Lepidop- 
tera, and consequently did not hear 
anything but himself. Sloper, Ry- 
der, and Dashwood were thinking 
each of themselves, and the ladies 
possibly of them. There was one 
more who heard the name, but did 
not turn round. Violet’s cheek be- 
came a soupcon brighter, and her 
eyes followed the example. She 
hardly knew whether she was 
pleased or pained the most; at 
all events, the feeling was a mixed 
one, for Frank’s conduct had been a 
little inexplicable of late. 

As Frank got through the rooms 
towards the crowd which was mak- 
ing its way to the piano and Signor 
Gloriani, Violet became almost un- 
consciously aware of his proximity. 
That singular consciousness is the 
most convincing proof of the mag- 
netic influence, “and the pleasantest 
application of the science with 
which we are acquainted. We do 
not pretend to say what young ladies 
feel under the circumstances; we 
know what Violet did: she turned 
round, and greeted Frank with an 
honest smile. You may be sure 
she felt as she looked upon all oc- 
casions. 

‘ Frank Beauclerc, how long since 
I’ve seen you!’ 

‘You are always out, or jealously 
guarded at home and abroad,’ said 
he. 

‘Oh, Frank, what nonsense ! 
whom, I should like to know ?’ 

‘ Well, Violet; out, by Dashwood, 
and Sloper, and Ryder ; at home, 
by Madame Rosenfels.’ 

‘Oh! you’re fond of music, Mr. 
Dashwood,’ said a young lady with 
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florid hair and an eyeglass ; what a 
charming taste it is.’ 

‘Yes, Miss Littleton; nothing I 
like so much. Gloriani’s capital. 
You can talk as much as you like 
when he’s performing, you know; 
nobody hears you, he makes such a 
noise himself.’ 

Madame Rosenfels had escaped 
to a corner, with Violet on her arm. 
Frank Beauclerc followed up vigo- 
rously. Something in her conversa- 
tion, or manner, had inspired him 
with determination. At all events, 
Frank was beginning to be jealous 
of his brother-officers. As he was 
hurrying on with a gentle violence, 
Colonel Hoplight crossed him and 
inquired, ‘Is Jenny Jumps as good 
as they say ?’ 

‘I don’t believe a word about 
Dashwood,’ said Frank, with a mind 
somewhat preoccupied. 

‘Dashwood! but she’s Ryder’s ; 
unless Sloper has a share in her.’ 

* Ryder’s !—no, that won't do. 
She’s not half a fool, I can tell 
you. Ryder’s! that’s too good.’ 
The Colonel looked a little bewil- 
dered. 

*Fool—no! they 
remarkably clever.’ 

‘That’s not the way I should 
describe her,’ said Frank, growing 
eloquent, and red, under the in- 
fluence of love and slightly loaded 
claret ; ‘ she’s not clever, but she’s a 
dear —— *pon my honour, Colonel, 
I beg your pardon. I—I—the fact 
is, I—that is Colonel Hop- 
light stood open-mouthed. 

‘Oh! don’t apologise,’ said 
Colonel Hoplight, good-humouredly, 
‘if there’s any stable-secret that I 
ought not to know; but between 
ourselves, Beauclere, if they've told 
you she’s not clever, they’ve been 
humbugging you; I don’t think 
the mare as good as your own, and I 
hope you'll win.’ 

‘Thanks, Colonel, a thousand 
times.” Frank laughed at the 
absurd blunder, and Colonel Hop- 
light thought he had never had his 
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hand squeezed so warmly for so 
commonplace a wish. 

‘ What a little difference there is, 
after all,’ Frank began to muse, 
‘between Jenny Jumps and Violet 
Carloss. One’s clever and the other 
is not; and Jenny is his love, and 
Violet is mine!’ 

‘Madame Rosenfels, you'll go to 
the steeplechase to-morrow ?’ 

‘I hardly know. Old Lady Ash- 
dale is down here, and has offered 
to take Violet: so I’m not wanted.’ 

‘That’s a very mean opinion to 
have formed of your own attrac- 
tions.’ 

Madame looked up into his hanc- 
some face, and thought how very 
different Frank was from the 
Ryders, Dashwoods, and Slopers ; 
and ‘how like his father! If he 
could but make love to me now; 
and I’m nearly old enough to be 
his mother.’ She quite loved 
Frank in a semi-maternal way ; but 


she was not one who ever lost sight 
of herself in the game she had to 
play,—so she put him on the shelf 


again, and inquired after his father. 
‘Have you heard lately 
India ? ’ 

‘Yes! everything as usual. The 
governor—I mean Colonel Beauc . re 
(that? s a very bad habit of mine) 
talks of coming home, but we. ee e 
given up that idea for the present. 
I had a letter from Mrs. Colville, 
who sent her love to you when | 
saw you.’ 

‘That must have been to Violet, 
Mr. Beauclere?’ 

‘Yes, I believe it was ; 
the same thing, I presume.’ 

‘ Well, in the case of Mrs. Coiville, 
not exactly ; for she never says any- 
thing she does not mean, and almost 
everything she does.’ 

* How like the Griffin.’ 

‘So it is; but the Griffin is not 
good-looking enough to do that to 
women—she can venture upon it 
with men. It is the reverse with 
Mrs. Colville. If I were a man, I 
should be immensely flattered by 
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having the truth told me by so 
handsome a woman.’ 

‘Then I ought to feel flattered ; 
for she does me the kindness when- 
ever we meet.’ 

‘You! yes ; she’s known you like 
one of her own children. You'll 
be glad to hear the Griffin is coming 
here to stay with Violet. She 
ought to have been here to-day.’ 

‘The very person. Now, Miss Car- 
loss, you must sing us a song,’ said 
Lady Philander, in her blandest 
tones, stopping opposite the juvenile 
beauty. ‘Come, Mr. Beauclere, 
add your persuasions to mine.’ 
Violet laughed heartily at the no- 
tion, and appealed to Madame 
Rosenfels and Frank. ‘Of course 
you do sing ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Lady Philander, indeed 
T do ; but I don’t think you would 
like to hear it; and as to the Signor 

Gloriani, it’s not much like his,” 

‘ But you will sing, Miss Carloss ; 
because, you know, some of us 
have heard you before,’ and her 
ladyship looked as much in earnest, 
and so did the other solicitors, as it 
was in their nature to do. A mask 
of sincerity is of thin material, and 
easily seen through. 

Kverybody knows howan evening 
is got through with such elements 
for enjoyment. There was the 
Signor, who sang again, but 
he did not go down after Violet. 
The Professor, having shown his 
boxes and said all he had to say, 

vent home to bed. The brothers 
darkened the room, and shut them- 
selves in a closet adjoining, where 

they were tied up by Colonel 
Hoplight, and tied down by Dr. 
O’ Meagher; notwithstanding which, 
tambourines and guitars flew about 
the room like bats, and the brothers 
came undone, as if the cords had 
been the green withes in the hands 
of Samson. Some of the ladies 
thought it decidedly wicked ; some 
began by laughing, but were near 
to hysterics at the consummation ; 
some believed in spiritual manifes- 
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tations; and all were glad when 
the room was once more lighted up, 
excepting, perhaps, a very few who 
might be situated as Violet and 
Frank were. At twelve, a carriage 
or two took off & few of the guests 
to a ball on the West Cliff; and 
then the young gentlemen who were 
left behind solicited Lady Philander 
for just one carpet waltz. 

At the back of the drawing-room 
was a small conservatory. Flowers 
in December or January, and a 
warm atmosphere, promote tender- 
ness of heart as much as carbonic 
heat promotes tenderness of liver. 
Frank and Violet were alone; the 
rooms were deserted; they were 
accidentally admiring the beautiful 
texture of the same camellia. I 
suppose he saw something more 
than the camellia which prompted 
him to say— 

‘Then, Violet, it’s not true about 
Dashwood of ours ?’ 

‘Dashwood of ours 
you mean, Frank. 
talking about?’ 

‘Listen to me, Violet. Forgive 
me, and be serious.’ He looked so 
serious himself, that she was obliged 
to be so. 

‘Tell me, Violet, it’s not true—- 
you're not engaged to him ?’ 

‘And that’s the reason you've 
hardly spoken tomea kind wordsince 
you came down here? That's why 
you let him and Mr. Ryder and 
Lord Alfred come and ride with 
me and tease me all the morning ? 
That’s why you only danced once 
with me at Mrs. Fanshawe’s? Oh, 
Frank, Frank, you never believed it 
of me; you 

‘ How could I tell? . The people 
said it was true. Madame never 
contradicted it, and you 

‘Well, sir—and 1?—what did I 
do? Dashwood, indeed! He’s a 
very likely person to think of any- 
body but himself—to try to make 
anybody happy.’ 

‘Do you believe I could, Violet ? 
‘You might—some one, perhaps 
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—if you tried very hard.’ Her eyes 
were brimful of tears, but not run- 
ning over; and her lids were up, 
looking fearlessly into his. 

‘Do you think I could make you 
happy, Violet?’ Thenshe dropped 
her lids, and the tears ran over; 
but she did not speak, though her 
lips trembled. 

‘Td try, Violet.’ Still no sound ; 
but she gave him her hand, and 
looked away. 

‘Could you put up with me, 
Frank, as I am?’ 

‘I'd try, Violet,’ said Frank, 
drawing her closer to him. 

‘You'd never succeed, Frank; 
and I should be sorry if you did. 
Life is one long trial; and when 
you ceased to try, you would cease 
to live.’ 
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Soon after, there was the usual 
noise of carriages and the adieux. 
Frank joined his brother-officers, 
who were going home, with a 
cordial goodwill towards them 
which he had not experienced since 
their change of quarters. 

As Frank walked up his stair- 
case, he felt amiably, towards the 
whole world. 

* Good night, boys.’ With which 
words Frank turned round in the 
doorway of his sitting-room, and 
saw a handsome middle-aged man 
in his arm-chair, who had heard the 
foregoing conversation. 

The stranger rose’ from his seat, 
or rather from Frank’s seat ; and the 
Beauclercs, father and son, stood 
face to face. 
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NATIVE TRIBES ON THE ZAMBESI RIVER. 


AN EAST 


of Vasco de Gama have made 

us well acquainted with the geo- 
graphy and people of Western 
Africa, although no European na- 
tion, except the Portuguese, has 
paid much attention to the eastern 
part of the continent. A wild and 
unhealthy region, consisting almost 
wr of dr y 8 sandy deser rts, shut 
1 by barren hills, and peopled by 
ae ious tribes deriving their cha- 
racter from the Moors of the north,— 
such was the light in which we re- 
garded East Africa until Speke 
discovered the source of the Nile, 
and Dr. Livingstone made the 
Zambési a familiar name. In de- 


~ LOUSexplorers from the days 


scending that river, and in his later 
explormg expeditions, Dr. Living- 
stone has told us how he passed 
through extensive tracts of country 
diversified by the richest scenery, 


well watered by tributary streams, 
and possessing great fertility of soil. 
_ inhabitants of these districts, 
far from being savage and inhos- 
pitable, are described by him as 
generally mild and inoffensive, well 
disposed and even friendly to 
strangers: so that in adding to our 
knowledge, he has been among the 
first to give a new interest to, and 
alter our previous ideas of, the 
astern interior. 

One of the largest tribes on the 
northern bank of the Zambési is 
that of the Manganja, whose name, 
literally translated, means ‘ The 
People of the Waters.’ The follow- 
ing ‘sketch, taken from notes mado 
during a stay of nearly three years 
in their country, may afford some 
interesting particulars relating to 
this tribe, and at the same time 
give an idea of native life and habits 
in East Africa. 

By referring to any recent map 
of the country, it will be seen that 


AFRICAN SKETCH. 


the river Shiré flows out of Lake 
Nyassa, and, after a south-easterly 
course of more than 200 miles, joins 
the larger river Zambési about 80 
miles (of latitude) above the coast, 
and 30 above Mazaro, a Portuguese 
fort at the head of the Delta. Close 
to this place runs the Mutu—a small 
stream that connects the Zambési 
with the Quelimane river, the 
northernmost of the Delta branches. 
Between the mouth of this and the 
extreme southern branch there are 
seven large outlets, the intervening 
coast line of go miles of longitude 
forming an irregular base to the 
great triangle, of which Mazaro is 
the apex. The lower part of the 
Delta consists almost entirely of 
mangrove swamps and forests, a 
curious scene of mud tracts under- 
neath and glistening green foliage 
above, the former teeming with 
little jumping fish, the latter with 
birds and monkeys, insect life being 
abundant everywhere. Higher up, 
the land is curiously interlaced by a 
network of creeks and lesser streams 
that connect and flow in and out of 
the great mouth branches. Dense, 
tall, large-leaved bush grows up to 
the margin of the water, and at 
low tide overhangs sloping banks 
of mud. The regular and rounded 
exterior of these bright green bor- 
ders of bush gives them the appear- 
ance of far-extending barrels or 
tubes; and with the still water 
gliding between, they have a very 
singular effect. Beyond them ex- 
tend savannas of coarse grass, on 
which native villages are built, 
generally surrounded by groves of 
cocoa-nut and mango trees, with 
broad banana leaves drooping over 
the well-made huts. The country 
is widely cultivated; and as the 
mangroves disappear and give place 
to fine bush and forest on open 
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plains towards the head of the 
Delta, the blending crops of maize, 
beans, and cassava, and the rich 
green of the cocoa-nut and mango 
groves, contrasting with the more 
sombre tints of the forest tracts, 
give it there 
rast park and pleasure grounds. 
The lands, or ‘ prazos,’ are the pro- 
perty of the Colonial Government 
of Mozambique, and are rented in 
long leases, at low prices, by the 
Portuguese settlers, who place their 
‘colonos’ or tributary landholders 
upon them. These ‘colonos’ are 
natives, doing all the cultivation, 
and paying large rentals in kind. 

Above the Delta, the Zambési, 
varying in width from half a mile 
to two miles, flows down over a 
bed of loose sand full of mica, 
which the force of the current forms 
into constantly shifting shoals and 

sand-banks. ‘Hence the difficulty 
of navigation on the Zambési ; and 
although during most of the year a 
channel might be found deep enough 
to ascend for about 30c miles—as 
far as the rapids of Kebrabasa— 
with vessels of 70 or 80 tons bur- 
then, none could do so for four 
months of the dry season except 
those drawing less ‘than two feet of 
water. The river is at its lowest 
point from June to November ; it 
then begins to rise with the rains: 
and during the highest floods, which 
occur in March and April, it often 
reaches an elevation of 15 feet above 
the ordinary level. 

The Shiré is marked at the con- 
fluence by the narrow width of the 
channel and the darker colour of 
its waters, which are covered with 
a kind of weed (Pistia stratiotes), 
valled ‘ Alfacynia’ by the Portu- 
guese, from its resemblance to small 
lettuces. A few miles above the 
mouth of the Shiré lies Mozambala, 
on the right, the first intimation of 
a change from plain to hill country, 
the side rising steeply to the summit 
from the smaller hills around, and 
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its heights varied by almost every 
feature of mountain scenery. At 
its northern extremity begins the 
first marsh, a vast level about 40 
miles long and 20 wide, overspread 
with tall coarse grass and reeds. 
The Shiré flows down the middle ; 
and in the rainy season large la- 
goons are formed at the sides by 
the rise of the water, which, with 
the numberless feeders from the 
main stream, cause a difficulty in 
navigation of another character 
than that on the Zambési. A long 
range of granite hills stretches 
northward from Mozambala, and 
presents a broken outline of conical 
peaks and jagged ridges on the 
right; while on the left another fine 
but less eccentric mountain chain 
trends in the same direction from 
the banks of the Zambési. 

After passing the first marsh, the 
mountains close in on both sides of 
the Shiré, running near it on the 
right, and on the left with an irre- 
gular curve to the westward, up to 
the Murchison Falls. In the stream 
itself are innumerable small islands, 
on most of which grow fine trees, 
festooned with masses of purple 
convolvuli. About 150 miles from 
the mouth of the Shiré is the junc- 
tion of the Ruo, its largest tribu- 
tary, which flows in from the NE., 
opposite the island of Malo, sadly 
memorable as the spot where Bishop 
Mackenzie died, Beyond the mouth 
of the Ruo, the second or Elephant 
Marsh is entered—a smaller tract, 
but similar in character to the first. 
A few more miles past the beautiful 
mountains on the right, and the 
Lower Shiré Valley is traversed, 
navigation being stopped at Matiti, 
the first of the Murchison Cata- 
racts. 

After leaving Lake Nyassa, the 
Shiré flows for go miles through 
what is called the Upper Shiré 
Valley, and descends for a lati- 
tudinal distance of 30 miles over 
the country of the Cataracts into 
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the Lower Valley. There are seven 
falls, three of which, surrounded 
by wild and broken scenery, are 
singularly striking. 

From the dead level of the Lower 
Valley the Manganja Highlands rise 
in three plateaux. The first, 1,200 
feet high, and the second, 1,000 
feet above that, are narrow, but 
definitely marked, with continuous 
clusters of hills upon them. The 
last, the plateau of the Lakes, con- 
sists of extensive plains, varied by 
ranges of hills or detached mountain 
masses 3,000 feet above the sea. Ny- 
assais probably the southernmost of 
the Lake system, of which the Victo- 
ria Nyanza of Speke,the Tanganyika 
Lake, and the Luta Nzigé, are the 
most important; and when tho- 
roughly explored to the north, may 
prove very interesting in connection 

vith the late discoveries. 

The country thus intersected by 
the Shiré, between the 13th and 
igth parallels of 8. latitude, is that 
occupied by the Manganja. The 
river, in fact, divides it into two 
nearly equal triangular portions, of 
which the one to the north-east may 
be generally described as a magnifi- 
cent highland region ; and the other, 
on the south-west side of the Shiré, 
within the angle formed by its junc- 
tion with the Zambési, as a vast 
plain, like the Lake plateau, varied 
by mountain ranges. Tothe eastward 
of Lake Nyassa, and only separated 
from it by a narrow strip of land, 
lies the smaller Lake Shirwah (or 
Chiroah, as the natives pronounce 
it), discovered by Dr. Livingstone, 
the waters of which are quite 
brackish. In the Lower Valley of 
the Shiré, just described, and among 
the highlands that lie above it, nu- 
merous rivers and smaller streams 
are to be found; and from this 
peculiar character of their country 
the name of the tribe is derived. 
The Manganja (Ma’-nyang-a) are 
what their name imports, the 
‘People of the Waters ’ 
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Corresponding with this descrip- 
tion of their country, the Manganja 
are divided into highlanders or hill! 
people, and lowlanders or people of 
the valley. There is a similar divi- 
sion on the Zambési, the natives 
who inhabit the lands of the Delta 
being called ‘mud-people,’ to dis- 
tinguish them from those living on 
the plains beyond, who are named 

‘sand-people.’ All the Manganja 
are virtually free and independent : 
for, though the Portuguese nomi- 
nally claim the whole territory up 
to Lake Nyassa, their real posses- 
sions are small, and extend a. very 
few miles bey ond the banks of the 
Zambési on either side. Up the 
Lower Shiré Valley, and on the hills 
to the north-east, their influence is 
unfelt. They have no forts or sta- 
tions above the mouth of the Shiré ; 
the natives pay no tribute, and 
only know them as the ‘ Masungu ’ 
(white men) who send the ‘ acha- 
gunda’ (slave-traders). The last 
term is applied by the Manganja to 
all coloured people coming from the 
Zambési settlements, and shows 
what they believe to be one use the 
Portuguese make of their slaves. 

The most important border tribes 
are the Makoah on the east, a set 
of inveterateslave-traders, but brave, 
intelligent, and powerful ; the Ma- 
chinga, Anguru, and Achama (or 
Wyiow, as they are called on the 
coast—the Wahiyow of Speke), to 
the north and north-east, who trade 
extensively with the coast Arabs, 
especially at Zanzibar, in slaves and 
ivory; the Masavi on the north- 
west (from whom the Manganja are 
said to have sprung), a large horde 
of robbers; and the Avisa, Agoa, 
and Achipeta on the west and 
south-west, who trade principally 
with neighbouring people in slaves 
and ivory to be taken to the coast. 
There is no tribe, indeed, which 
does not either sell its own people 
to other tribes, or send them in 
large gangs to supply the Arabs and 
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Portuguese on the seaboard, who 
thus carry on the slave-trade far 
into the interior. Wars on the part 
of stronger tribes against weaker 
ones, for the sole purpose of making 
slaves, are of frequent occurrence, 
and are encouraged by the coast 
merchants in this way. The native 
traders who arrive from the interior 
receive annual orders for a certain 
number of slaves; when these are 
delivered, new orders are given for 
the following year, in order to keep 
up a constant supply, which rarely 
fails from inactivity in the native 
agents. Should it happen, however, 
that the required number is not 
made up within the year, the trader 
has been bound by a partial prepay- 
ment of cloth, and is certain to ful- 
fil his engagements sooner or later. 
This advance of part of the price 
bindsthe employer tobuy of noother 
trader, and the employed to sell to 
no other merchant, between the giv- 
ing of the order and the delivery of 
the slaves ; nor are broken contracts 
of frequent occurrence, the employer 
fearing to lose his cloth and the 
trader his credit among other mer- 
chants. Slavery, nevertheless, does 
not rest on the support given by 
strangers; it is a firmly established 
institution, however it may have 
originated, among the natives of 
Eastern Africa, whose wealth and 
influence depend upon the number 
of slaves they possess individually ; 
and to this rule the Manganja form 
no exception. 

They belong to the Kafir race, 
which is now held to include the va- 
rioustribes of East Africa from Abys- 
sinia to Kaffraria and Natal. The 
term ‘ Kafir’ is Arabic, being ana- 
logous among the Mahommedans to 
our word ‘heathen,’ and has no 
reference to origin. Although ap- 
plied, therefore, to mark a distinct 
African family, it isdoubtful whether 
the tribes comprehended under the 
name have been derived from a 
common source. Comparing the 
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Manganja with what is known of 
other Kafir tribes, some important 
differences might be found to show 
this; but such an examination be- 
ing beside the present purpose, it 
will be sufficient to notice certain 
peculiarities in support of a conjec- 
ture that may be raised with regard 
to their derivation. 

According to a modern view, the 
present people of Africa, excluding 
the Moorish settlers on the north, 
may be divided into three classes— 
the Nigritian, the Nilotic, and the 
Hottentot. The Nigritian class 
comprises the superior tribes of 
Northern Guinea, such as the Da- 
homans and the Ashantees, and are 
so called from inhabiting country in 
the neighbourhood of the Niger. 
Beyond the Mountains of the Moon 
to the south, appear the Nilotic 
tribes, who are spread over a great 
part of the interior, and find their 
representatives on the west coast in 
the negroes of Southern Guinea and 
the Gaboon. The Hottentots are dis- 
tinct from the above classes both in 
language and appearance, and, with 
their cognate races, the Damaras 
and Namagwas, are now only to be 
found in Southern Africa. The 
Nigritian and Nilotic classes are 
supposed to have been derived, like 
the Hottentots, from Ethiopia (or 
Nubia), and the data for this hypo- 
thesis are gathered from a detailed 
comparison of language, customs, 
and physiognomy, apart from re- 
semblances which would arise from 
the admixture of tribes bordering 
on the lines of class demarcation. 
The natives of Senegambia, from 
the fact that they are Mahomme- 
dans, and from their general supe- 
riority, mental and physical, have 
been reckoned as a fourth class; 
but it is doubtful whether they are 
really distinct, and whether as a 
border race they are not a mixture 
of Moors and Nigritians, deriving 
their points of superiority from the 
former. 
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So little, however, is known with 
regard to the origin of the negro 
races, that nothing can at present 
be laid down with certainty: yet 
from the existenceof the three classes 
above-mentioned, it is possible to 
form a more precise conjecture than 
has hitherto been done, and in trac- 
ing them to their source to assign a 
common derivation to the Nigritian 
tribes, and the Kafirs of North-East 
Africa, more especially the Man- 
ganja. 

It is assumed, therefore, that the 
Hottentots who emigrated from 
Nubia at some remote period, and 
peopled the contiguous country to 
the west and south-west, were the 
original inhabitants of Africa; that 
the Nilotic tribes dwelt in Southern 
Nubia, about the Upper Nile; and 
that the Nigritian tribes were an- 
ciently the occupants of country 
further northward, nearer to Egypt 
and the Lower Nile. Now, if we 
suppose a stream of emigration to 
have set southward from Nubia, and 
gradually displaced the aboriginal 
Hottentots as it advanced, we can 
very easily account for the present 
allocation of the three classes. Thus 
an emigration of the Nilotic tribes 
may have taken place spontaneously, 
or from pressure by war or other- 
wise, expelling the Hottentots and 
driving them southward, or rather, 
perhaps, tothesouth-west. Upon this 
followed an exodus of the Nigritian 
tribes, pressing upon the Nilotic 
invaders, and forcing them on the 
Hottentots, who were driven in this 
way to the southern extremity of 
the continent. Such a view is en- 
tirely consistent with the general 
distribution of races in West and 
South-West Africa; and if the more 
northern Kafirs, as a branch of the 
Nigritian family, are supposed to 
have immigrated eastward from 
Nubia, we can better account for 
the settlement of the Nilotic tribes 
on the west. But judging from 
their proximity to Egypt, the north- 


ern Nubians must have been highly 
civilised ; such at least is the testi- 
mony of Herodotus: a resemblance 
would certainly be found in the 
habits and customs of people whose 
countries immediately bordered 
upon one another; and in those of 
the Manganja we can so clearly 
trace an early connection with 
Egypt as greatly to favour the idea 
of their assumed Nigritian origin. 
The superiority of the Egyptians, 
extending to their physical appear- 
ance, must have had some effect on 
the adjoining people, with whom 
they no doubt intermarried. There 
are traces of such superiority in the 
Manganja. In person they are fine 
and tall, if not so muscular and 
well-proportioned as some of the 
neighbouring tribes. Their features 
differ from those of the pure negro, 
which would appear in the unmixed 
races of Southern Nubia; the de- 
pressed nose and thick lips prevail 
to some extent, but are often re- 
placed by a cast of countenance 
thoroughly Caucasian. The mouth 
is well formed, and the nose not 
only handsome, but what we in 
England would designate as ‘ Ro- 
man.’ This, indeed, may possibly 
be derived from the Arabs and 
Europeans on the coast, inasmuch 
as the negro face predominates 
more to the westward ; and yet the 
features of the Manganja mark : 
South Nubian descent as little as 
their colour, which is reddish-brown, 
often approaching a copper tint. 
The hair is woolly ; the eyes dark 
and shining, in some cases striking- 
ly brilliant. They have broad open 
foreheads, prominent temples, and 
the head round and well developed. 
Comparing the sexes collectively, 
the features of the women are 
coarser and less regular than those 
of the men, and their figures more 
wanting in symmetry, owing, no 
doubt, to the constant labour and 
exposure they have to undergo from 


childhood. This might be supposed 
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to denote some inferiority in social 
position—a similar state of female 
degradation to that found in -other 
parts of Africa; but if Manganja 
custom obliges the women to work 
hard, they have far greater privi- 
leges than among the Kafirs of 
Natal, for instance, where a woman 
is little else than a saleable com- 
modity. 

The general character of the 
Zambési tribes has been already 
referred to as mild and inoffensive ; 
in the case of the Manganja this 
mildness too often degenerates into 
cowardice, and a result of this is 
excessive untruthfulness. These 
are serious defects, but it is some- 
thing in their favour to assert that 
they are the worst traits in their 
character. They are naturally nei- 
ther selfish, malicious, nor revenge- 
ful; with strong affections, they 
show themselves open to kindness 
and sympathy, and soon become at- 
tached to their benefactors. While 
uncontaminated by foreign influ- 
ences, they are neither treacherous 
nor thievish; but if once brought 
into contact with civilised vices 
and selfishness, they speedily learn 
to imitate them. Good example, 
however, is certainly not without 
its effect. The difference between 
the ‘good heart’ and ‘bad heart’ 
(such are their expressions) is rea- 
dily appreciated; and, indeed, in 
the discernment of character their 
keenness appears almost like in- 
tuitive perception. Nor are they 
at all destitute of intelligence ; if 
deficient in reasoning power, and 
the calculation of cause and effect, 
they have excellent memories, and 
are quick in, understanding the 
exact nature of facts. They show 
great ingenuity, and combine con- 
siderable taste in design with me- 
chanical skill in execution. 

In proceeding to details relating 
to the Manganja, their dress—if 
such it may be termed—requires 
the first notice. Both men and wo- 
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men alike wear strips of cotton 
cloth fastened round the waist by a 
girdle, to which they attach their 
knives and long snuff-tubes. The 
cloth hangs down like a kilt, though 
the men frequently content them- 
selves with a narrow piece passed 
through the girdle from behind to 
the front. Where cloth is scarce, 
they substitute skins and theinner 
bark of a kind of acacia, prepared 
by being steeped in water and beaten 
on a board. They are fond of neck- 
laces of beads, which they string in 
many pretty devices, showing great 
taste in their arrangement of the 
colours. To these they tie their 
amulets and charms, usually the 
coloured seeds of various plants, 
pieces of carved wood, the claws of 
leopards and eagles, and horns 
of a small kind of antelope, con- 
taining magic ointment or other 
mixtures. 

The men have singular methods 
of ornamenting the hair. Some 
‘aise a ridge, helmet-like, down the 
centre of the crown: others fasten 
it up in larger or smaller knobs all 
over the head: others again shave 
it off in numerous quaint devices, or 
thread it with beads over a part or 
the whole of the head. A very 
favourite plan, and one by far the 
most common, is to divide the hair 
into small, locks, round which they 
neatly wind narrow strips of brown 
bark. As the hair grows, they keep 
binding it in this way until the locks 
are five or six inches long, hanging 
closely together down the back and 
sides of the head. Captain Grant 
mentions the custom as existing 
among the Wanyamuézi, and it is 
certainly found in Nubia at the 
present day. 

The Manganja usually carry a 
spear in the hand, or a bow and 
bundle of arrows, with a bag of 
skin slung on the shoulder. The 
arrow is a formidable weapon, 
barbed not only at the head, but 
down the iron shank, which pro- 
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jects three or four inches beyond 
the reed shaft. This shank, instead 
of being barbed, is often poisoned 
by spreading coloured clay upon it, 

mixed Ww ith gum and the juice of 
the euphorbia, or some deadly plant 
of which the properties are well 
known. The bow is about five feet 
in length, made of a light but strong 
yellow wood, and lightly bound 
with small reed cord at intervals of 
a few inches. The string is of hide, 
cut into thin strips and twisted to- 
gether while raw. The only pecu- 
liarity in their spears is the iron 
spud, which they always insert in 
the butt end, for digging holes. 

The women do not ornament their 
hair except by stringing beads upon 
it. In addition to the neckk Aces, 
which they wear in profusion, they 
load their ankles with heavy rings 
of brass or iron, of which the: former 
are exclusiv ely the decorations of 
rank, 

Their special vanity is the ‘ pilélé,’ 
or lip-ring. While the girls are 
quite young, the upper lip is pierced, 
and a small piece of wood placed in 
the orifice. As they grow older this 
is gradually enlarged, until the lip 
is stretched wide enough to admit a 
ring or plug two or more inches in 
diameter! Should the lip break, as 
it sometimes does, in the process of 
stretching, the hopes of the unfor- 
tunate ‘ lip-riven’ are gone for ever ; 
she can never be ranked as a beauty, 
and is doomed to sad and hopeless 
celibacy. 


Kar-ringsare common everywhere. 
A very favourite ornament is the 
ear- plug—a decoration as destitute 
of elegance as the name is of eu- 


phony. The lobe of the ear is 
pierced and stretched, like the lip 
for the ‘pilélé,’ and large er 
pieces of white wood inserted, 

least an inch in diameter. a a 
close inspection, these are often 
found to be neither more nor less 


than hollow cylinders filled with 
snuff ! 
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All the tribes to the north of the 
Zambési practise tattooing, each one 
having its characteristic mode and 
marks. The highland Manganja 
cut long continuous lines, extending 
from the forehead round the cheek, 
under the ear, down the back, and 
so under the arms to the chest, 
where they are finished in curves 
and spiral figures. In the Valley 
of the Shiré they adopt a less com- 
plicated system, and content them- 
selves with making small gashes 
and crossed lines all over the arms 
and chest. Those who wish to ap- 
pear to the greatest advantage tat- 
too the whole of the body, legs and 
feet included, and in such it is con- 
sidered a token of magnanimity ! 

The Manganja are entirely an 

agricultural people. They have no 
live stock except fowls, goats, and a 
few sheep of a brown or speckled 
colour, with immense tails; and 
scarcely any of them know what an 
ox is. This only applies, however, 
to the more northern people, as 
those on the Zambési have seen the 
rattle of the Portuguese, a beautiful 
though small breed, with humps 
above the shoulder like zebus. They 
are acquainted with the buffalo, 
which, like the elephant, is plentiful 
in various parts of the country. 

They are laborious and persever- 
ing cultivators. In September, be- 
fore the rainy season commences 
(towards the end of October), they 
begin to dig their gardens, using 
long hoes with short handles, with 
which they merely raise the surface 
of the soil. Nothing is known of 
irrigation, nor have they any idea 
of improving the soil by manure ; 
but as they usually change the loca- 
lity of their gardens every two or 
three years, returning to them again 
afterwards, they seem to be aware 
of the advantages of fallow land. 
The seed is sown in October, with a 
view to succession of crops in the 
following order: pumpkins (maun- 
gu), maize (chimanga), the ‘ holeus 
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sorghum’ (mapira), beans and peas 
of various kinds (nandolo, yemba), 
yams (mpama), sweet potatoes (ba- 
tata), and cassava (bwani). These, 
with ‘miéri,’ a kind of millet, form 
the staple food of the people, the 
addition of flesh being a luxury. in 
which they seldom indulge. During 
the dry season, from May to the be- 

ginning of October, the grass is 
burnt off nearly the whole face of 
the country. When the fires are 
extensive, the smoke hangs heavily 
over the ground, and produces a 
continual density in the air for days 
together, resembling mists. 

Like all barbarous tribes, they 
are very improvident. After their 
harvests, beginning about January, 
they feast unsparingly on the maize 
and ‘ holcus,’ and make great quan- 
tities into beer, with which they re- 
gale their friends, often prolonging 
the feast through the whole of the 
night. Such revelries usually take 
place at funerals, and while the 
moon is in the first two quarters 
and at the full, but are by no means 
confined to those times: they fre- 
quently last for two days and nights 
without intermission. In this way 
they waste so much of their corn, 
that when the produce of July, Au- 
gust, and September is consumed, 
the first months of the rainy season, 
October, November, and December, 
find them almost without food. 
Those who have been more provi- 
dent eke out the remainder of their 
stores in diminished meals. Others, 
less careful, betake themselves to 
the woods and marshes, where they 
contrive to subsist on fruits and 
roots, especially those of a species 
of the lotus, until the pumpkin har- 
vest comes round. Most of the 
natives then have a pinched and 
haggard look; they grow thin and 
emaciated, and many die of sheer 
starvation. Should a drought oc- 
cur, which is not unfrequently the 
case, the mortality is fearful. 
Wherever there are any remaining 
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hoards of food, thefts continually 
take place, and give rise to wars 
that add to the horrors of famine. 

The months of September, Octo. 
ber, and November are always called 
‘Miezi a njala’ (hunger months), 
Ants and_ grasshoppers, which 
abound during the first rains (in 
October and November), are eagerly 
caught and eaten. Many of the 
starving people cut the young use- 
less stalks of the maize, or those of 
a sweet reed called ‘ impi,’ and chew 
them for the sake of the juice. If 
herbs or pumpkin blossoms can be 
obtained, they are highly prized as 
food ; and anyone is very fortunate 
indeed if he can kill a monkey, or 
catch a wild cat in one of their 
traps. Snakes are sometimes eaten, 
but not often, as they are objects of 
superstitious dread. The greatest 
dainty, however, at this season, is a 
fine field rat or mouse, and regular 
expeditions are made in se¢ arch of 
them with hoes and spears. When- 
ever a hole is discovered, the half 
starved native commences the most 
energetic digging, as if for some 
hidden treasure; nor does he relax 
his efforts until the unfortunate oc- 
cupants are dragged from the bur- 
row, or speared as they rush out, 
and then hung in triumph by the 
tail round his belt. 

Passing on to wkat we may call 
the manufactures of the Manganja, 
their pottery deserves particular 
notice. The shapes of many of their 
vessels are remarkable, and once 
more take us back to North Nubia 
and the Lower Nile. They are pre- 
cisely similar to those represented 
in Egyptian sculpture. They are 
made by the hand alone, no tool 


being used except a flat piece of 


wood for smoothing the outside. 
The hardening process is baking; 
light wood is heaped over them and 
set on fire, and as the dry branches 
of the thorny mimosa blaze and 
crackle and die away, one is forci- 
bly reminded of the illustration 
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in the Psalms. When worked 
smooth, it is usual to colour them 
with red burnt clay, which is rubbed 
over both inside and out. They 
are then ornamented with black 
marks, generally zigzagged or van- 
dyked—sometimes waved lines or 
groups of dots. This is done with 
plumbago, which is plentiful on the 
hills. 

Large squares of strong cotton 
cloth are worn in lieu of blankets, 
which, though often needed, from 
the coldness of the nights on the 
hills, are unknown either there or 
in the valley. The natives weave 
them by a simple but rather tedious 
process. The raw cotton, cleared 
of seed, is drawn out loose and fine, 
and spun into coarse thread with a 
light distaff. Four stout poles are 
then placed in the earth, corre- 
sponding with the four corners of 
the piece to be made, two horizon- 
tal cross-poles being fixed parallel 
to one another at two of the ends, 
about a foot above the ground. To 
these the warp is firmly secured. 
The woof, wound on a netting- 
needle of large dimensions, is passed 
backwards and forwards by the 
hand, and the warp threads are 
raised for the alternate crossings by 
a pole fixed horizontally above, to 
which they are attached by lines. 
They use no dye, but sometimes 
unravel coloured cloth of foreign 
manufacture and weave in the 
threads. A broad fringe is left at 
each end like those represented on 
Kgyptian figures, or on the sculp- 
tures found at Nineveh. 

They work cleverly in iron ob- 
tained from ironstone, which is 
abundant on the highlands. The 
ore is separated by a process of 
smelting in small kilns made of clay, 
with sloping floors. The kiln is 


round or dome-shaped, with flutings 
or gutters formed in the floor, ex- 
tending through holes at the bottom 
of the wall into a reservoir dug in 
the earth round the outside. A 
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quantity of ironstone is placed on 
the sloping floor inside the kiln, 
and wood piled over it, which is 
set on fire. As soon as sufficient 
heat is obtained by continually add- 
ing wood, the melted metal runs 
down the flutings into the outside 
reservoir, from which it is taken 
when cool, and worked at once. The 
iron, though very soft and flexible, 
they have no idea of hardening by 
arbonisation; yet they make knives, 
rings, hoes, arrow and spear heads 
of it that show admirable work- 
manship, and answer all the requi- 
site purposes. 

The forge is placed under a small 
hut, and consists of a fire between 
two stones, blown by bellows of 
goatskin. The bellows are like 
bags with very wide mouths: when 
used they are drawn up open, then 
closed with the hand and crushed 
down perpendicularly, the wind 
being conducted to the fire through 
a tube, or passage underground, 
with which the lower part of the 
bellows is connected. For an anvil 
they use a large flat stone, with a 
hammer and pincers of iron made 
by themselves. Without having 
anything in the shape of a file, the 
accuracy and finish of their work is 
surprising. 

The Portuguese on the Zambési 
have shown the natives how to 
mould and work in brass, and they 
have taught their slaves to manu- 
facture very beautiful rings and 
chains from the gold whieh is found 
above Tette. The gold is of a very 
fine quality, but the fields are very 
little worked. The Portuguese are 
afraid on account of the hostility of 
the natives, and the natives are kept 
back by their superstitious fears. 
They have a notion that if they 
were to dig to a greater depth than 
three or four feet, the crust of the 
earth would be broken through, and 
they would fall headlong into some 
terrible abyss beneath ! 

The Manganja make mats and 
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ornaments of grass, palm-leaf, and 
the outer coverings of reeds, which 
are plaited in many curious and 
really beautiful designs. They are 
very fond of belts, armlets, ankle ts, 
and tires for the head, made in this 
way. On the Zambési, however, 
they only wear these plaited orna- 
ments in token of mourning for the 
dead. 

Their huts are neatly built, and 
have a picturesque appearance, 
standing as they do in clusters 
often surrounded by dense hedges 
of the Euphorbia ‘lathyris. The 
form is always round except on the 
Zambési, where square ones have 
been introduced by the Portuguese. 
Poles are placed in the ground, 
about two feet apart and four in 
height, so as to form a circle with a 
diameter of from ten to sixteen feet. 
Between these, courses of bamboo, 
reeds, or grass are arranged in an 
upright position, held firmly to- 
gether by concentric circles of wood 
tied to the uprights both within and 
without. The roof, conical in shape, 
with low pr ojecting eaves, is 
thatched with secured on 
poles or rafters that radiate down- 
wards from the central | point, slop- 
ing at an angle of 45°, and often 
more. Moist clay, or the soil from 
anthills, is spread for the floor, 
which becomes as hard as cement 
after drying. The fireplace, simply 
a hole surrounded with stones, oc- 
cupies the centre of the floor. Over 
it stands a platform on four poles 
three feet in height, commonly used 
as a store loft for corn, which is 
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placed on the top in large cases of 


wicker-work. A square space left 
open in the side of the hut serves at 
once for door and chimney, and is 
closed at night by a wicker frame, 
leaving the smoke to escape as best 
it can through the thatch and cre- 
vices in the sides. A portion of the 
fioor is elevated a few inches, and 
allotted as the sleeping place of the 
owner and his wife. Their substi- 
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tute for a mattress is one of their 
mats of plaited reeds, and they have 
no other covering at night than 
the cloth they wear in the daytime. 
Their pillows are blocks of wood 
hollowed in the shape of the head, 
or made like diminutive crutches on 
stands. Similar ones are in use 
among the Nubians at the present 
time. 

In passing through their country, 
the small watch- huts built by the 
Manganja in their gardens are very 
striking. Far distant from the vil- 
lages, and surrounded by the spread- 
ing shoots and bright green leaves 
of the pumpkin plant, they forcibly 
recall Isaiah’s figure of solitude, the 
‘lodge in a garden of cucumbera,’ 
and an emblem of those people ‘left 
alone’ under a curse amidst the 
beauty and wild luxuriance of their 
land, still seems to speak of abygone 
age, before the routine, perhaps, of 
their daily life was as degraded as 
it is at present. Requiring very 


little sleep, they retire late to rest, 


and are always stirring at the first 
gleam of day-break. The tall figures 
of the men shiv ering in the morning 
mist, and huddled in their large 
cotton cloths, are to be seen in the 
villages moving from hut to hut. 
Women, mostly with children at 
their back, sweep the open spaces in 
front of the huts, light fires, and 
then prepare their grain for pound- 
ing, which is done to remove the 
husk. Pouring the measure re- 
quired into a large wooden mortar 
(mtondo), and taking a huge stake 
for a pestle, two or three stand 
round and pound vigorously in re- 
gular time until the corn is tho- 
roughly bruised. <A round fiat 
basket like a sieve (lichéro) is then 
produced: into this one of the wo- 
men puts the bruised grain, and 
tossing it with a peculiar action of 
her wrist and thumb, combined with 
a circular movement of the basket, 
the husks are brought together on 
the top, and then cleverly jerked 
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out without spilling any of the grain. 
It is ground between two stones 
after this, or else pounded into meal, 
and is then ready for boiling. In 
the meantime the men have had 
their talk and early pipe, and if 
going on a journey take up their 

spear, or bow and bundle of arrows, 
and with the bag of skin on their 
shoulder, sally forth; or if gardens 
have to be attended to, a hoe is ex- 
changed for bow or spear, and labour 
goes on until near noon, when the 
women have cooked their ‘nsima,’ 
as they call the white wax-like por- 
ridge which is their ordinary food. 
hen husband and w ife, seated un- 
der the eaves of their hut, take their 
first meal out of the pot (mpika) i in 
which it has been cooked, their 
fingers, washed before and after 
eating in another ornamental pot 
(chimpuri),admirably supplying the 
place of spoon, knife, and fork. <A 
smaller vessel (mbiya) contains the 
‘ndimo’ or sauce,—boiled herbs, or 
perhaps fish or flesh, of which a very 
little is added to the porridge, or 
into which the mouthfuls are dipped, 
first rolled into neat balls. Children 
usually eat what their parents leave. 
Should her husband be at home, the 
wife (with her baby still tied gipsy 
fashion behind her) goes afterwards 
to help him in the field, and late in 
the afternoon both return to the 
village,—he perhaps to make his 
arrows, knives, or hoes, but more 
likely to talk; she to prepare their 
second and last meal. When this 
is finished, soon after sunset, they 
pass the evening in dancing and 
singing, or in talking and telling 
tales (‘ ndawi,’ the night story, not 
to be related in daytime), as they 
lie in the moonlight outside their 
huts. There is no garden work to 
be done during a great part of the 
year, and beer drinkings are then 
most frequent; but even when there 
is, much of their time is spent in 
smoking, snuff-taking, and gossip- 
ing with neighbours. 
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They cultivate both hemp and 
tobacco, and prepare them by steep- 
ing and drying in the sun. The 
former is often smoked to produce 
stupefaction, the habit bemg in- 
dulged until irreparable injury is 
done. They grind much of the 
tobacco, especially the stalk, into 
snuff, mixing parts of the banana 
and lotus plants dried and ground 
with it, to increase the narcotic pro- 
perties. A smoking party is an 
amusing scene. The smokers seat 
themselves, or rather squat, in a 
circle with their elbows on their 
knees, and the pipe is brought out 
—a somewhat unwieldy affair, with 
a bowl like a medizval chimney- 
pot, three feet long and four inches 
thick, elaborately carved. A thin 
stem, projecting upwards at an acute 
angle from a thick bamboo tube 
about two feet in length, is inserted 
into the lower end of the bowl. The 
smoker places his lips in the capa- 
cious mouthpiece, and taking two or 
three long draws,—the term ‘ whiff’ 
being quite inappropriate,—passes 
on the pipe to his neighbour. As 
the smoke has been swallowed, and 
not puffed out in European fashion, 
a good deal passes into the lungs, 
and on relinquishing the ‘ gunda,’ 
as the pipe is called, each smoker 
begins to cough as loudly as he ean, 
adding a shout as ‘coda’ to each 
cough! When the pipe has gone 
round the circle, the noise may per- 
haps be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

Snuff-taking is conducted on the 
same principles as smoking ; several 
persons squat down in the usual 
way, and one of them holds a heap 
of snuff in his hand for the benefit of 
the circle. The form of etiquette is 
to take one pinch after another till 
tears roll down the cheeks; but the 
coughing that necessarily follows is 
of an opposite character to that in 
smoking, being always restrained, 
and the sound kept very ‘piano.’ 
Women are allowed to join the snufl- 
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circles, though, in spite ofa predilec- 
tion for the pipe, they are not ad- 
mitted to the smoking parties except 
as a particular favour! 


In the social condition of the 
Manganja there are many points to 
be observed which are very interest- 
ing, and which certainly raise them 
above the state of mere savages. 
Their form of government is mo- 
narchical under chiefs. Unlike most 
other African tribes, however, they 
have no king or supreme he: ud, 
but a number of chiefs of 
degrees, who are absolute and inde- 
pendent in their own territory, 
though the lower orders are pro- 
fessedly subordinate to the higher 
—a fact, no doubt, which has greatly 
injured their power and influence as 
a people. These chiefs may be 
said to consist of three, or perhaps 
four distinct orders :— 

I. The Rundu, who rules over a 
large division of country, compris- 
ing many smaller districts. 

[I. The Mfumo, or Mwini *Ziko, 
chief of one of these districts, the 
extent of which varies considerably. 

(If. The Mbiri (pl. Ambiri), sub- 
ordinate to the last, either as chief 
of a subdivision of the district, or 
as headman of a village within it. 

[V. Among the Ambiri may be 
classed those chiefs who, coming 
from other parts of the country as 
fugitives in war, or from a desire of 
change, receive agrant of land from 
a Rundu or Mfamo. As they be- 
long in most cases to the family 
(kamu) of the local chief, or are of 
superior birth, they have ‘the privi- 
lege of a higher rank ‘ by courtesy,’ 
though in point. of right their posi- 
tion is the lowest. They may be 
reckoned, therefore, as a distinct 
order. 

The Ambiri are only so styled 
with regard tothe Mfumo. As the 
Rundu, “which is a territorial title, 
is judic nally Mfumo in his own dis- 
trict, the chiefs of the second class 
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become his Ambiri as well as those 
of the third and fourth. The Rundu 
alone receives tribute, which, as 
there is no currency even in ‘cowrie,’ 
his subordinates pay in kind, gene- 

rally slaves or ivory, and only at 
long intervals. But wherever ele- 
phants abound, the Mwini ’Ziko 
(lord of the manor) claims a tusk 
and other portions of every one 
killed on his lands,—a game-law, 
however, far more beneficial to the 
animals than to either chief or 
hunters ; since the latter, having so 
little to expect for the risk they 
run, seldom attack the 
game. 

The principal officer of the chief 
is his spokesman, a sort of vizier, 
through whom on state occasions 
he always addresses a third person, 
and who is most frequently some 
important sub-chief. <A body of 
the higher chiefs act as his council- 
lors. His drummers and trumpeters, 
the last with horns of the koodoo 
and waterbuck, go before him on 
his journeys, and he is followed by 
an attendant who carries his ‘ny- 
umbu’ or symbol of authority, the 
tail of a gnu ornamented with ‘beads 
and strings. The land in each dis- 
trict is the property of the chief. 
Strangers may not settle there with- 
out his leave; and although the 
homeborn may appropriate portions 
for their own use, it is only for life, 
and gives no right of sale or trans- 
ference. 

While great deference is paid to 
the person of the chief, his real 
power is cramped or reduced to 
tyranny by superstition. The alle- 
giance ‘of his people depends a gr ~ 
deal on circumstances. T hus. if ¢ 
chief is supposed to possess a el 
charm or medicine (mankwara), his 
acts are unquestioned—he is gifted 
and infallible. But if he has no 
such secret, or is not at least reputed 
for skill in ‘ wanga’ (magic or divi- 
nation) he has less influence ac- 
cordingly. He has no executive 
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power, or if so is very averse to ex- 
ercise it, and the execution of his 
sentence is commonly left to the 
plaintiff himself. This is probably 
rather the result of fear than of re- 
stricted authority; for if a chief 
were to enforce his sentence, nothing 
would convince him but that the 
condemned person or his friends 
would speedily take means to be- 
witch him in revenge, and any sub- 
sequent accident or sickness would 
at once be attributed to him as the 
cause. 

Allhigher offences, suchasmurder, 
witchcraft, or theft, are referred to 
the ‘Mfumo,’ who holds a court or 
‘mirandu’ for the trial of the ac- 
cused ; but minor matters like 
quarrels, or even ‘petty larceny,’ 
may be dealt with in the same way 
by the local ‘ Ambiri.’ The meeting 
for a mirandu takes place some- 
where outside the village of the 
chief who is the presiding judge, 
and he goes there attended by his 
councillors and principal men, The 
accuser, with his witnesses and sup- 
porters, seats himself close to the 
chief; while the accused and his 
party retire some little distance, 
concealing themselves, if possible, 
behind a bush. An officer or crier 
regulates the proceedings, and calls 
on the various persons to speak. 
The chief states the case. The 
accuser brings forward his plea, 
which is answered by the accused. 
Witnesses are then summoned to 
speak on either side ; and the crier, 
walking backwards and forwards 
between the two parties, with the 
chief’s ‘ nyumbu ’ in his hand, calls 
attention to the salient points of the 
speeches, which are applauded by 
the party they seem to favour most. 
The language is peculiar,—what we 
should term ‘ forensic,’—differing a 
good deal from that in common use. 
After the chief has summed up and 
given his view of the evidence— 
seldom to the mutual satisfaction 
of both sides, the matter is most 
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frequently decided by the ordeal of 
‘mwavi.’ The infusion of a certain 
poisonous root is brought, and a 
small quantity given to the accused 
in a gourd ( chiko), which he drains 
in. the presence of his accusers. As 
he walks backwards and forwards a 
few yards in front of them, they cry 
out, ‘Ifyou are guilty, let the mwavi 
kill you; if you are not guilty, 
let it leave you.’ Should the effect 
be fatal, he is proved guilty and re- 
ceives his due punishment; but if 
vomiting ensues and he recovers, 
his innocence is established. There 
exists a singular custom of taking 
mwavi by proxy, though it is sel- 
dom admitted except in minor 
offences. The accused person may 
give the poison to a dog or fowl, 
and his guilt or innocence is de- 
termined by the death or recovery 
of the substitute. 

A curious mode of detecting 
crime among the Manganja is called 
‘Pambania na m’rondola’ (follow- 
ing the Pambania), and is conducted 
as follows :—A person discovers a 
theft on his property, and, wishing 
to find out the offender, sends word 
toa‘ zinanga,’ or medicine man, who 
forthwith sets to work. Taking a 
couple of stout bamboo sticks (the 
Pambania), and having charmed 
them by pouring over an infusion 
of the ‘ mwavi’ root, he proceeds to 
the spot where the theft has been 
committed. He has four attend- 
ants as bearers of the Pambania, 
two to each stick, who, grasping 
them firmly, with the arms 
stretched stiffly out, place their ends 
close together on the ground, and 
stand waiting the result. The 
charm soon works, and the sticks 
begin to gyrate, slowly at first, and 
then rapidly, carrying the bearers 
round and round, and pressing them 
upon one another. An impulse next 
seems to seize upon the sticks, and 
off they rush with their supporters 
through bush and jungle, until they 
suddenly stop with their points to- 
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gether on the ground as they were 
at first. After another of their 
singular rotatory movements, they 
pass short distances backwards and 
forwards as if looking for something, 
now and then tearing up tufts of 
trees, and beating the trees, or else 
rising upwards over the heads of 
their supporters, who, with glaring 
eyes and bodies bathed with per- 
spiration, still hold on through it all! 
Then they dash away again through 
the tall grass or thicket, till, again 
coming to an angular standstill, 
they move round and round as 
they began. All this time the 
‘zinanga’ is in attendance, arrayed 
in coloured cloth and beads, with a 
marvellous cap on, a wooden trum- 
pet or horn and ‘nyumbu’ in his 
hands, and near him a boy with a 
small drum, Keeping his eyes in- 
tently fixed on the detective bam- 
boos, he follows closely wherever 
they lead, heading a crowd of lookers- 
on, who shout and gesticulate as 
Africans only can. When a check 
occurs he walks round the Pam- 


bania blowing his horn, and waving 
the ‘nyumbu,’ and while the at- 
tendant boy beats vigorously on his 
drum, cries, ‘ Who has stolen ? 


Where is the thief? We follow the 
Pambania !—we follow, we follow!’ 
So they proceed, often for several 
hours, until the hut of some unfor- 
tunate native is reached, into which 
the Pambania enter without warn- 
ing, and having torn up the sides 
and roof, subside into a passive 
state, the token that their work is 
done. The owner of the hut is 
supposed to be the guilty person, 
and must either confess the crime 
or abide the test of ‘ mwavi’ on the 
next day. 

Sometimes a large spiral horn of 
the koodoo is kept for the same 
purpose. When this is used the 
ceremony is similar; only there is 
no previous charming, and instead 
of two it has four bearers. Speke 
refers to this in his Journal, p. 115. 
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The penalty for most offences is 
a fine,—cloth, beads, corn, ivory, 
and very often goats or slaves. In 
cases of witchcraft it is death by 
burning, but this is most commonly 
commuted toa fine. The Manganja 
are not bloodthirsty, so that public 
executions are of very rare occur- 
rence. ; 

A ‘mirandu’ has a secondary 
meaning, such as we attach to the 
word ‘lawsuit.’ Such mirandus 
are hereditary. There are special 
laws for sustaining and cancelling 
them; ‘paribi-mirandu’ (there is 
no offence) is a common and neces- 
sary phrase even in conversation, 
They may sleep in one generation 
and be taken up in the next, but 
when once cancelled are never re- 
vived ; nor is it a little surprising 
to find with what strict honour and 
justice these regulations are ob- 
served, since ali laws are oral, writ- 
ing being unknown. 

The salutation (ku omba manja) 
isa mostimportant ceremony. The 
chief is always saluted at mirandus, 
or when visited by chiefs or others. 
Suppose the visit to be official. 
The visitors then enter the village, 
and seat themselves in the shaded 
‘bwaro’ (place of assembly) or in 
the large central hut with open 
sides, usually built as the chief’s 
lounge and reception room. The 
visited chief approaches in silent 
dignity, and, affecting indifference, 
sits down apart. A pause ensues. 
The new-comers now rise, and 
bending forwards clap their hands 
quickly and in unison twelve times. 
They then reseat themselves, and 
slowly perform a series of low hol- 
low claps, effected by retracting the 
palm of the hand, between each ac- 
costing the chief by one of his names 
or titles, and using some other words 
to be explained hereafter. Every 
time they clap, the hands are spread 
on the ground palm downward, 
and the body inclined. The visited 
chief reciprocates in all this, repeat- 
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ing the distinctive titles of his 
visitors. ‘Then they rise and clap 
twelve times again; another silence, 
after which the object of their visit 
is announced in a metrical oration 
prefaced by profuse compliment, 
the sentences consisting of three 
syllables, with a pause between each 
to sustain the rhythm. 

The whole salutation is now gone 
over again in detail, and then the 
chief addressed, in proof of his at- 
tention, repeats verbatim, or nearly 
so, all that has been said. He then 
makes a suitable complimentary 
reply, and after the visitcrs have 
again clapped their hands, formality 
is over, and conversation becomes 
general. When friends meet, this 
salutation takes place in a modified 
form, the speeches on either side 
being a minute account of the most 
trivial occurrences since the morn- 
ing ; as the traveller often discovers 
to the great trial of his patience, 
when his guides stop to talk over 
their pipe or pinch of snuff ! 

The words used in the slow clap- 
ping of hands depend upon the 
following curious fact:—Among the 
Manganja and neighbouring people 
there is a system of family affinity 
or clanship,. by which a relation is 
found to subsist between a number 
of individuals distinct perhaps in 
their tribe. It is, in fact, a sub-tribal 
division of these East Africans into 
families. Each family is called 
‘ Kamu,’ the persons who compose it 
classing themselves under one general 
title or surname. Thus there are 
the Apiri, the Abanda, the Amirazi, 
the Abudzi, the Amirondé, the 
Achirikopiti, and a variety of others, 
—names all claimed by right of 
lineal descent, and laying certain 
obligations on the members of each 
family, however widely distributed 
throughout the country, be they 
chiefs or common people. Hence 
the individuals of one ‘Kamu’ 
seldom, if ever, intermarry. The 
laws of hospitality are binding upon 
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them. If help or benefits are asked 
for, it is dishonour to refuse. ‘This 
at once suggests the idea of some 
earlier and more intimate connec- 
tion, and in the ‘Kamu’ of the 
present day we seem to discover 
traces of an ancient tribal division. 
The origin has no doubt been in 
some great chief of antiquity who 
gave his name to his descendants ; 
and while the tradition has been 
upheld, the relationship has extend- 
ed from tribe to tribe by emigration 
and intermarriage. And if, as has 
been supposed, these Kafir races 
were derived from the Egyptian 
borders of North Nubia, may not 
the existing system be the remnant 
of a patriarchal division into tribes— 
like those of the children of Israel— 
which prevailed before the tide of 
emigration set southward, and 
peopled the regions where we now 
find them ? 

The words, then, left to be ex- 
plained in describing the salutation, 
are those of the ‘ Kamu,’ and these 
are added after the general title of 
honour, ‘ Karonga’ (chief), or the 
distinctive one ‘Rugdu,’ ‘Mfumo,’ 
&c. If strangers salute, or in any 
case the Kamu is unknown, the 
address made use of is invariably 
*‘Mwan a Mpambi’ (Child of the 
Great Being). At departure, visitors 
rise, and clapping the hands, say, 
‘Salani’ (sit, or remain); to which 
the other answers ‘Endani’ (go). 
They as often rise abruptly and go 
away without a word. 

The right of succession is singu- 
lar, depending as it does on the 
peculiar relations between parents 
and their children. The line of 
descent is not in the male, but in 
the female branch of a family. 
When a chief dies he is succeeded 
by a brother (by the same mother), 
according to seniority ; if he has no 
brother, by the son of an own sister, 
according to seniority, first of the 
mother and then of the child; or 
if he has no sister, by the eldest 
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son of his nearest female maternal 
relative. His own sons are thus 
excluded from the succession to 
their father’s district, although they 
may inherit that of some other chief 
whose sister is their mother. The 
father, indeed, is nothing to the 
child, except in the name: it be- 
longs to the mother, who is to it all 
-inall. She must bring it up; her 
country is its country, her ‘ Kamu’ 
its ‘ Kamu,’ her kindred its kindred : 
as they protect the mother, so they 
also protect the child, and will 
scrupulously admit its claims and 
sustain its rights as their own. 
Now, this law of succession is re- 
markable in more respects than one. 
In the prevalence of polygamy it 
may have originated as a safeguard, 
so that in case of infidelity the law- 
ful heir would still be ensured. But 
there is no law of the kind among 
other polygamic tribes, and the 
superior position thus given to fe- 
males is opposed to their inferior 
state implied in polygamy. 

The chief has generally from two 
to twenty wives—seldom more. Of 
these, the head wife, or ‘akumsano,’ 
takes a superior rank, and has va- 
rious privileges above the others. 
She is most commonly the first 
married, a free woman (it being no 
disgrace to marry a slave), and the 
daughter of a neighbouring chief. 
The rest hold an inferior place, liv- 
ing in separate huts near that of 
their husband, or located singly or 
two and three together in other vil- 
lages of the district. As polygamy 
is a token of rank or opulence, rela- 
tives of the chief often have more 
than one wife, but common people 
very seldom, if ever. 

There is no ceremony connected 
with marriage. The consent of the 
woman, then of the natural or 
adopted father, is obtained, after 
which the husband takes his wife 
to his home, usually transferred to 
her village unless he is achief. He 
deposits a quantity-of cloth with 
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her father, and this is kept if she 
remains dutiful, but forfeited in 
case of failure. 

Her condition is one of complete 
subjection to her husband. A lo- 
quacious tongue or scolding temper 
is sufficient pretext for him to leave 
her and take another wife; and 
should he be of a jealous or suspi- 
cious disposition, he may at any 
time test her innocence or fidelity 
by the ordeal of ‘mwavi.’ The 
wife, however, no matter what may 
be her grounds of complaint, can 
have no redress. ‘My husband may 
leave me,’ she will say, ‘but I may 
not leave my husband.’ Nor are 
constancy and fidelity exceptions 
instead of the rule, where foreign 
example has taught no other lesson. 
When the husband goes on a jour- 
ney, the wife appears as a half- 
mourner: she wears no ornament, 
and indulges in no amusement till 
his return, engaging only in her 
ordinary work. During his sick- 
ness, too, ornaments are laid aside, 
and sitting beside him, with de- 
jected looks, she ministers to his 
wants by day and night, soothing 
his unrest, and pillowing his head 
with careful hands—and feet! Nor 
may she leave her post for a mo- 
ment, even to cook; all her minor 
duties are performed by a friend or 
assistant. 

And yet she has no legal claim 
on her husband: should she incur 
a ‘mirandu’—commit an offence 
which demands compensation—he 
is in no way answerable for her; 
her brother or some near maternal 
relative becomes responsible, and 
must appear for her and pay her 
penalties, in accordance with the 
law of family guardianship. Even 
a husband may make a ‘mirandu’ 
against his wife, and recover da- 
mages from her family. Should he 
be disposed, however, he may take 
up her matter and make compensa- 
tion; but if so, the result is strange. 
Although previously free, she be- 
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comes his slave, and he may now 
treat her as he pleases, and even 
sell her, which he could not have 
done before without a ‘ mirandu’ 
with her relations. 

Under the general term ‘ Akasi’ 
(sing. Mkasi) are included both 
single and married women, who 
have distinguishing names at va- 
rious periods of life. A young girl 
is ‘Butu’ until the ceremony of 
‘Unamwali,’ which takes place at 
the age of ten or twelve years. She 
is then styled ‘ Namwali,’ until the 
birth of a child after marriage dis- 
tinguishes heras a‘ Gwengu.’ After 
the birth of a second she is called 
‘Jembéri ;’ and having become the 
parent of three, she takes the title 
of ‘Amachi a Nwana’ (mother of a 
child). The name of the ‘ Butu’ is 
changed at the rite of ‘ Unamwali,’ 
and this she retains for the rest of 
her life. While bearing children, 
however, it is most common to call 
her ‘Amachi a M., or N.,’ according 
to the name of the last child. 

The rite of Unamwali is the in- 
troduction of girls into the status of 
women on reaching the age of pu- 
berty, and lasts from two days to a 
month, according to the rank of 
those to be admitted. It consists 
of two parts—the first, secret and 
mysterious ; the second, public. 

I. The secret part is conducted 
entirely by women, and is so sa- 
cred that an intrusion on the part 
of the other sex could only be 
atoned for by death. The ‘ Butu,’ 
having fled from the village in 
shame, tries to hide herself in the 
jungle, but is pursued by a body of 
females and brought back in deri- 
sion. She is bound to secresy as 
regards the rite by an oath by her 
mother, and then taken to some 
far-off recess in the bush, where 
she is seated under a ‘ msasa,’ or 
temporary hut, to enter upon the 
first stage of her initiation. She 
may neither speak nor help herself, 
everything being done by an atten- 
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dant who is stationed behind her. 
She assumes a dejected air, and sits 
with drooping head, legs stretched 
out, her hands on her knees, and 
devoid of any ornament whatever. 
The women then singly or in groups 
dance before her the peculiar dances 
of the ceremony, and communicate 
to her in song the secrets she has 
to learn. At intervals they break 
out into the shrill ery called ‘ chi- 
lulu,’ simply a long shake on a sin- 
gularly high note, produced by 
striking the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth, and only used 
in these and the war dances. These 
proceedings go on night and day 
until the closing part, a fowl being 
brought in the middle of them, and 
plucked while alive, killed, torn in 
pieces, and given to the neophyte 
to be eaten raw ! 

II. The second part is the public 
exhibition of the ‘Namwali.’ On 
the evening of the last day but one, 
a band of women set out from the 
village to conduct her back to it. 
Men are stationed behind trees at 
different parts of the path, who 
imitate the roar of the lion by 
twirling round flat pieces of wood 
attached to strings. Lions are said 
to approach the Namwali, and try 
to carry her off before she reaches 
her home, but can do no more than 
make her afraid. She is then taken 
to the middle of the village, where, 
a large circle of spectators being 
formed, she is placed on one side of 
the inner circumference, with a 
number of drums opposite to her on 
the other. At this time a cloth is 
often thrown over her as a veil. A 
series of dances are now performed 
within the circle, to the music of 
songs set to words, clapping of 
hands and beating of drums, most 
of them of a scenic or descriptive 
character, and very curious. One 
called ‘ Nkupete’ is rather pretty, 
consisting of a set of winding figures 
executed by one dancer with each 
of a circle of others, who stand 
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round, in turn, The performers are 
mostly women, and in some of the 
dances they dress themselves up to 
represent animals, and act in some- 
thing like a masquerade. This part 
of the ceremony is called ‘ Nyaou.’ 

The Namwali is allowed to sleep 
in her parents’ hut part of the night, 
and on the following morning joins 
in the conclusion of the rite. She 
makes her appearance glistening 
brown after a plentiful anointing 
with oil, and gorgeously arrayed in 
coloured cloth and beads, while a 
kerchief of brightest hue is fastened 
round her head and hangs grace- 
fully halfway down her back. After 
a singular dance called ‘ chamba,’ a 
succession of grotesque movements 
of the body, a procession is formed 
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by the women, who wear their gay- 
est cloth and ornaments, though a 
few appear with the lip-ring out in 
token of sorrow. Some carry arms, 
spears, or bows and arrows, while 
others bear figures of clay or 
wood made in strange shapes, 
which are probably emblematic. 
All, in particular, have their hair 
decorated, the greater number dis- 
playing fantastically formed head- 
dresses of clay or rushes. They 
thus traverse the village two or 
three times with the Namwali in 
front, and the rite ends with a per- 
formance opposite the hut of the 
chief, of which rolling in the dust 
is not the least extraordinary fea- 
ture. 


L. J. P. 





